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WAR 


BY  GENERAL  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY. 


In  the  last  volume  of  ihs  Encychpadia  epoch,  but  he  has  caiefully  studied  on 
Britannica  there  is  an  article  on  “  War”  the  ground  the  positions  on  which  were 
of  very  remarkable  excellence.  If  the  fought  many  of  the  hardest  contested 
author — Colonel  Maurice,  Royal  Artil-  actions  of  the  last  Franco-German  War. 
lery — had  written  nothing  else,  this  arti-  I  know  of  no  English  officer  who  pos- 
cle  alone  would,  I  think,  stamp  him  as  sesses  such  a  stored-up  accumulation  of 
the  ablest  English  writer  on  military  strategical  facts  and  tactical  informa- 
subjects.  He  has,  however,  given  us  tion,  and  I  think  the  severest  critic  who 
already  several  well-thought-out,  admir-  reads  the  article  in  question  will  readily 
ably  reasoned  works.  Among  them  The  admit  that  Colonel  Maurice  is  well  able 
Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  attracted  to  group  instructively  the  arguments  he 
the  attention  of  the  leading  statesmen  bases  on  that  knowledge,  and  to  state 
of  Europe,  and  displayed  a  thorough  them  in  clear,  nervous  English,  which 
grasp  of  the  subject  he  there  placed  so  is  very  pleasant  reading, 
clearly  before  the  public.  Conversant  While  this  article  on  War  is  one  that 
with  the  military  history  of  all  times,  he  will  deeply  interest  every  soldier,  the 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  article  on  War  general  reader  owes  Colonel  Maurice  a 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  clear  and  con- 
wars  of  this  century.  cise  manner  in  which  he  explains  what 

Not  only  is  he  well  versed  in  all  the  are  mysteries  to  the  uninitiated.  I  refer 
military  literature  which  treats  of  the  to  the  question  of  why  it  is  that  an  army 
campaigns  in  the  Bismatck-Von  Moltke  cannot  always  be  concentrated  and  in 
Nkw  Seriks. — ^VoL.  XLIX.,  No.  2  to 
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fighting  trim.  Why  it  is  that  armies 
move  so  slowly.  Why  it  is  one  at  my 
does  not  always  attack  the  other  in  flank. 
W'hat  is  the  reason  an  aimy  takes  so 
long  to  pass  a  river.  How  it  is  that  one 
side,  after  a  series  of  moves  or  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  succeeds  in  taking  the  other  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  while  amusing  and 
detaining  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy's 
forces  with  a  vastly  inferior  detachment, 
is  thus  able  to  be  much  superior  to  him 
in  strength  at  the  most  vital  point.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  obtain  food  for 
ourselves  and  servants  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  fifty 
thousand  men  and  twenty  thousand 
horses  collected  together  into  one  local¬ 
ity  require,  besides  water,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  weight  of  food 
daily.  It  cannot  be  obtained  locally, 
so  most  of  it  has  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  rear  by  railway  or  in  horsed  wagons. 

Much  of  the  impatience  felt  by  the 
people  at  home,  during  our  little  wars, 
at  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  dilato¬ 
riness  of  the  operations,  arises  from  ig¬ 
norance  upon  the  points  I  have  specified. 
A  man  who  takes  his  afternoon  walk 
through  by-paths  and  across  country 
finds  some  difficulty  in  explaining  to 
himself  why  it  is  that  armies  can  only 
move  on  roads.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  article  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britan- 
nica  will  in  future  prevent  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  inform  us  upon  all  the 
daily  occurrences  in  every  campaign, 
from  repeating  errors,  into  which  a 
short  study  of  the  science  they  write 
about  would  have  prevented  them  from 
falling. 

Military  history  and  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war  formed  in  past  ages  an 
important  item  in  the  education  of  all 
great  public  men.  It  is,  I  think,  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  those  who 
aspire  to  be  British  statesmen  no  longer 
study  these  subjects.  A  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  science  of  perspective  might 
quite  as  well  be  omitted  from  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  an  artist.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  knowledge  of  Vegetius  and  of 
the  best  contemporary  works  on  War, 
was  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  to 
a  statesman,  as  a  knowledge  of  Vatel, 
Adam  Smith,  or  Blackstone.  The  study 
of  the  art  of  war,  that  is  really  of  its 
practice,  is  the  especial  province  of  the 
professional  soldier,  but  the  great  prin¬ 


ciples  of  its  science  can  be  as  easily 
comprehended  as  any  bock  of  Euclid 
by  all  cleai-headed  men  alike.  Al¬ 
though  a  little  knowledge  of  war  may  be 
a  very  dangerous  possession  to  the  ruler 
or  minister  who  is  unwise  enough  to  in¬ 
terfere  directly  in  the  movements  and 
distribution  of  armies,  as,  for  example, 
both  Mr.  Liircoln  and  Mr.  Davis  did,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  a  clear  conception 
of  war’s  first  principles  would  have 
saved  England  ftom  several  rash  and 
ill-started  undertakings,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Had  our  Cabinet  in  1854  had 
even  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of 
war,  a  little  army  that  was  incapable  of 
taking  the  field,  and  was  deficient  in  all 
the  civil  departments,  stores,  transport, 
etc.,  which  are  to  an  army  what  steam 
is  to  the  engine,  would  never  have  been 
thrown  ashore  in  the  Crimea,  to  fight  a 
Russian  aimy  and  take  Sebastopol. 
More  recent  instances  might  be  quoted, 
but  I  refrain  from  doing  so. 

While  I  believe  the  main  principles  of 
war  are  to-day  as  they  were  when  Napo¬ 
leon  with  a  small  army  fought  that  splen¬ 
did  campaign  of  1814,  and  dealt  out 
crushing  blows  right  and  left  upon  the 
disunited  allied  forces,  yet  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  practice  of  war  now,  as 
carried  out  with  huge  armies,  is  very 
different.  The  small  army  in  a  central 
position  was  easily  moved,  now  in  one 
direction,  then  again  toward  an  opposite 
point  of  the  compass.  But  large  armies 
cannot  be  thus  manipulated.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  to  feed  and  supply  them 
along  lines  of  communication  well  stud¬ 
ied  beforehand,  but  when  the  direction 
is  changed  from  day  to  day,  and  forced 
marches  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan 
adopted,  any  such  operations  as  those 
so  brilliantly  executed  by  the  French 
army  in  1814,  are  out  of  the  question 
when  a  large  army  is  concerned.  This 
can  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  roads  in  any  theatre  of  war  which 
will  enable  a  small  army  to  move  with 
rapidity,  may  be  entirely  insufficient  for 
the  advance  of  those  enormous  armies 
that  are  now  placed  in  the  field.  One 
ordinary  army  corps,  with  its  train  of 
about  a  thousand  wagons,  marching  by 
one  road,  covers  about  thirty  miles  of  it. 
The  reader  will  therefore  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  the  concentration  alone  for  a 
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great  battle  under  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  of  continental  warfare  is  b3r  itself 
one  good  day’s  work.  The  practice  of 
war  in  Europe  now  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  when  Napoleon,  in 
1796,  descending  from  the  Maritime 
Alps,  pounced  rapidly  first  on  one  por¬ 
tion  of  his  enemy’s  army  and  then  upon 
another.  Railways  and  telegraphs  have, 
of  course,  done  a  great  deal  to  help  to 
move  armies  and  to  feed  them  when 
moving,  hut  these  facilities  do  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  greater  difficulties  under 
which  war  is  undertaken  when  armies 
are  counted,  not  by  thousands  as  for¬ 
merly,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands  as 
at  present. 

In  defining  the  difference  between 
strategy  and  tactics,  as  being  respec¬ 
tively  concerned,  the  first  with  the  the¬ 
atre  of  war,  the  latter  with  the  battle¬ 
field,  I  think  Colonel  Maurice  somewhat 
restricts  too  much  the  subjects  embraced 
under  the  heading  of  tactics.  Battles 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  marches  and 
outpost  and  reconnaissance  duties  are 
every-day  occupations  with  troops  in 
the  field.  Yet  few  will  deny  that  all 
these  minor  operations  are  tactical  in 
their  nature.  They  are  certainly  not 
strategical.  I  should  describe  them  as 
the  tactical  incidents  of  strategy  that  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  bat¬ 
tle-field.  Colonel  Maurice  describes 
with  great  clearness  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  war  is  now  waged 
from  those  under  which  it  was  made  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  doing 
so  he  naturally  dwells  upon  the*  danger 
which  the  employment  of  the  huge 
armies  of  to-day  now  entail  upon  a  com- 
mander-in-chie^  through  being*  forced 
without  his  consent  into  a  battle  at  any 
moment,  by  the  action  of  subordinate 
generals.  In  referring  to  the  early 
phase  of  the  1870  war,  that  is  to  the 
battles  of  VVeissenburg,  Worth,  Spiche- 
ren,  Colombey-Nouilly,  and  of  Mars-la- 
Tour,  he  says  they  were  “  brought  on 
by  the  determination  of  subordinate 
leaders,  and  were  not  designed  before¬ 
hand,  either  by  the  king’s  headquarters 
or  by  the  headquarters  of  any  one  of 
the  three  armies”  then  in  the  held. 
The  German  army  was  invading  France  ; 
it  had  taken  the  initiative,  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  had  to  accept  the  contingency  of 
battle  whenever  and  wherever  it  was 


offered.  If  the  French  were  overtaken 
they  were  attacked  at  once,  and  when 
found  in  position  the  German  general 
in  command  of  the  leading  troops  went 
straight  for  them  with  whatever  troops 
he  had  at  hand,  knowing  he  would  be 
supported  from  the  rear  by  the  arrival 
of  fresh  troops  every  hour,  and  that  all 
columns  whose  commanders  could  hear 
the  cannonade  would  be  straightway 
marched  to  his  assistance.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  headquarters  in  rear  could  not  and 
did  not  exercise  any  effective  control 
over  the  when  or  the  where  the  battles 
I  have  named  were  fought.  This  pol¬ 
icy,  however,  was  successful  everywhere 
in  1870.  Indeed  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  defeats, 
in  1866,  of  Langensalza  and  of  Traute- 
nau,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  how 
the  German  training  for  war  would  en¬ 
able  their  army  to  bear  the  strain  of 
serious  defeat.  That  a  beaten  army 
should  be  able  to  retreat  in  safety  and 
attack  again,  almost  immediately,  it 
must  not  only  have  reached  the  highest 
perfection  in  battle  training,  but  it  must 
have  that  species  of  pluck  which  enables 
the  knocked-down  and  severely  punished 
pugilist  to  "  come  again,  smiling,  to  the 
post.” 

Great  confidence  in  the  superiority  of 
military  training  will  cause  troops  to  en¬ 
gage  vastly  superior  forces  in  a  retaining 
battle,  such  as  that  of  Mars-la-Tour, 
but  it  is  only  an  inherited  haughtiness 
of  descent  that  will  enable  a  people  to 
bear  up  against  repeated  defeats,  month 
after  month,  for  several  years,  as  the 
United  States  did  in  the  Confederate 
war,  with  a  dogged,  fixed  determination 
to  fight  on  until  victory  crowned  their 
efforts.  It  is,  I  believe,  only  men  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  who  would  have  per¬ 
severed  as  the  Northern  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  then  did.  The  genius  of  a  people — 
the  outcome  of  race  peculiarities — have 
great  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  a 
war,  and  still  more  upon  its  final  result. 
Superiority  in  guns,  rifles,  and  battle 
training  may  for  a  period  enable  the  in¬ 
ferior  to  lord  over  the  superior  race,  but 
in  the  end  blood  will  tell,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  which  possess  as  their  inheritance 
the  most  stolid  determination,  joined  to 
great  power  of  body  and  soundness  of 
health,  must  eventually  win.  Hence 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  tne  de- 
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termination  of  all  war  problems.  The 
race  peculiarities  which  so  seriously 
affect  the  individual  soldier,  the  love  of 
regiment,  and  the  military  spirit  which 
influence  the  military  units  into  which 
they  are  distributed,  the  value  of  the 
battle  training  imparted  to  every  squad, 
the  ability  with  which  divisions,  army 
corps,  etc.,  are  manipulated,  all  are  im¬ 
portant  elements  which  combine  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  solution. 

Surely  there  is  no  student  of  war  who 
is  not  well  versed  in  all  the  maxims  of 
Napoleon.  Many  of  them  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  generally  accepted 
rules  in  strategy.  Colonel  Maurice  falls 
foul  of  those  who  venture  to  assert  that 
certain  commanders  won  victories  in 
violation  of  the  “  principles  of  war," 
and  without  doubt  he  is  substantially 
correct.  To  illustrate  his  meaning,  he 
points  out,  with  sound  appreciation  of 
those  principles,  how  faulty  the  Prussian 
plan  of  invasion  of  Bohemia  in  1866 
would  have  been  if  the  intrinsic  military 
value  of  the  two  contending  armies  had 
been  at  all  equal.  The  Prussians  then 
invaded  Bohemia  with  two  distinct 
armies  operating  from  two  independent 
bases  far  removed  one  from  the  other, 
and  communicating  with  one  another 
only  by  telegraphs  through  Berlin.  I 
think  it  will  1^  generally  admitted  that 
bad  the  great  Napoleon  been  in  Marshal 
Benedik's  place,  the  fate  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians  would  have  been  that  of  Wurmser 
in  r 796-7.  But  would  Von  Mollke 
have  ventured  upon  such  an  operation 
if  he  had  had  a  Napoleon  as  an  antag¬ 
onist  ?  1  think  not.  This  is  a  striking 
instance  where  a  great  general  knew 
when  he  could,  and  consequently  ought, 
to  disregard  what  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  commonly  accepted  rule  of  strategy. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
he  disregarded  it  in  accordance  with  a 
calculation  based  upon  his  knowledge 
of  the  enemy’s  position,  of  the  genius 
of  the  leader  opposed  to  him,  and  of  the 
exact  time  it  would  take  that  leader  to 
concentrate  in  the  hopes  of  beating  the 
Prussian  armies  in  detail.  1  maintain, 
therefore,  that  in  reality  Von  Mollke’ s 
plan  was  not  only  sound  and  safe,  but 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  greatest  of 
all  war  principles,  namely,  to  devise 
your  plans  in  accordance  with  what  you 
know  to  be  your  enemy’s  position,  his 


intentions,  his  genius  for  war,  and  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  his 
army.  Von  Moltke  won  because  he  at¬ 
tended  to  the  first  great  axiom  of  war, 
that  is,  to  know  everything  about  your 
enemy. 

While  fully  recognizing  how  greatly 
changed  are  the  conditions  under  which 
wars  are  now  conducted,  it  is,  I  think, 
the  greatest  folly  to  imagine  that  conse¬ 
quently  we  can  learn  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance  from  the  history  of  past  campaigns. 

A  study  of  all  military  history  is  useful 
to  the  student  of  war,  and  there  is  no 
campaign  whose  story  does  not  afford 
some  lesson,  some  precept  of  value  to¬ 
day. 

Formerly  we  depended  upon  the  per¬ 
fect  drilling  of  our  men  ;  henceforward 
it  is  upon  the  efficiency  of  battle  train¬ 
ing  and  fire  discipline  we  shall  have  to 
rely.  Unless  our  regiments  be  first-rate 
in  both  those  points,  we  can  no  longer 
hope  for  victory,  although  they  may  be 
able  to  march  past  like  a  wall,  and  go 
through  the  most  complicated  barrack- 
yard  evolutions  with  the  utmost  pre¬ 
cision. 

The  new  conditions  of  war  require  far 
more  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  private  soldiers  to  fit  them  for 
it  than  was  formerly  the  case.  In  1870 
numerous  mistakes  in  tactics  and  in 
troop-leading  were  made.  So  it  will 
always  be  under  present  war  conditions, 
where  the  individual  action  of  each  fight¬ 
ing  man,  of  each  small  group  in  the  fir¬ 
ing  line,  means  so  much.  The  details 
upon  which  success  depends  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  so  many  that  the  possibil¬ 
ities  and  probabilities  of  error  have  been 
multiplied  indefinitely. 

Colonel  Maurice  pays  a  just  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore,  whose 
character  malice  so  long  sought  to 
blacken,  and  upon  whom  failure  entailed 
the  ignorant  verdict  of  military  incapa¬ 
city.  The  careful  criticism  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  student  has  at  length  shown  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  few  great  com¬ 
manders  England  has  ever  had,  but  it  is 
only  through  the  most  graceful  and  pa¬ 
thetic  of  poems  that  his  memory  has 
been  saved  from  the  oblivion  to  which 
ciuel  English  custom  ruthlessly  con¬ 
demns  the  unsuccessful  general.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  have  ever  become  the  great  man 
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he  was,  had  not  the  more  brilliant 
Moore  been  sacrificed  at  Corunna 
through  his  belief  in  the  lying  promises 
of  a  la7:y  and  ignorant  ally.  Belief  in 
that  same  ally  afterward  nearly  ruined 
Wtllington  and  his  army  at  Talavera. 

In  an  article  such  as  that  now  under 
review,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
non-military  reader  a  just  conception  of 
war,  because  he  has  generally  the  very 
crudest  notion  of  what  an  army  in  the 
field  is  like.  The  ordinary  Englishman 
is  apt  to  imagine  that  there  is  some  close 
resemblance  between  an  Aldershot  field- 
day  and  a  battle  ;  that  even  the  time- 
honored  manoeuvres  in  Hyde  Park  have 
some  counterpart  in  war.  Colonel 
Maurice  has,  however,  managed  to  give 
the  general  reader  a  very  good  notion  of 
what  cruel  war  is  now  really  like.  It 
has  lost  much  of  its  pomp  and  glorious 
circumstance,  and  each  new  invention 
in  the  destructive  power  of  guns  and  ex¬ 
plosives  makes  it,  alas,  necessary  to 
bury  some  old  cherished  custom,  and  to 
rob  war  of  some  of  its  romance.  The 
brief  description  given  of  army  trans¬ 
port  and  of  lines  of  communication  is  so 
clear,  that  henceforward  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  really  necessary  for  a  just 
comprehension  of  the  subject  can  be 
obtained  without  poring  through  mili¬ 
tary  books,  which  are  generally  uninter¬ 
esting  to  all  but  soldiers.  An  army  is, 
now  more  than  ever,  like  a  boy’s  kite. 
In  each  case  a  long  line  extends  back¬ 
ward,  which,  if  severed,  brings  starva¬ 
tion  on  the  army,  and  brings  the  kite  to 
the  ground.  In  both  instances,  this 
long  line  is  vulnerable.  In  the  field,  its 
protection  alone  often  requires  a  small 
army.  A  slight  shock  anywhere  along 
that  long  weak  tail  is  felt  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  army  itself,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective  strokes  in  war  is  to  cut 
this  line  of  communication  along  which 
your  enemy  draws  all  his  re-enforce¬ 
ments  and  supplies.  A  modern  army  is 
such  a  very  complicated  organism,  that 
any  interruption  in  the  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  tends  to  break  up  and  destroy  its 
very  life. 

Even  a  well-carried-out  threatened 
attack  upon  the  base  or  line  of  com¬ 
munication  often  checks  the  advance  of 
an  enemy  as  effectually  as  a  direct  at¬ 
tack  made  upon  the  enemy’s  army  itself. 
Your  opponent  must  largely  reduce  his 


fighting  force  in  front,  in  order  to  save 
his  communications,  and  in  so  doing 
gives  you  a  chance  of  meeting  him  with 
superior  forces  at  some  objective  point, 
the  possession  of  which  may  seriously 
influence  the  result  of  the  war.  This 
is  a  feint  which,  in  many  forms,  is  often 
attempted  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  weaken  the  point  you  have 
selected  for  attack.  Against  it  you  will 
then  be  able  to  bring  your  concentrated 
strength,  an  object  which  is  one  of  the 
great  aims  of  both  strategy  and  tactics. 
A  victory  gained  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  so  overwhelming,  that 
it  should  not  only  break  up  the  military 
organization,  but  the  very  fighting  spirit 
of  your  enemy.  It  should  destroy  the 
confidence  which  each  individual  soldier 
has  in  himself,  and  that  mutual  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  ranks  and  units  which  is  the 
soul  of  a  modern  army,  and  which  can 
alone  hold  it  together.  The  reputation 
for  skill  and  for  success  you  thus  ac¬ 
quire  is  a  fresh  incentive  to  your  own 
men,  and  has  a  correspondingly  depress¬ 
ing  influence  upon  the  spirits  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  your  enemy. 

Colonel  Maurice  combats  the  old 
and  commonly  accepted  apothegm,  that 
while  the  science  of  strategy  is  constant, 
and  its  teaching  the  same  now  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Hannibal,  the  art  of  tac¬ 
tics  varies  from  age  to  age,  being  obliged 
to  follow  all  changes  in  the  arts  of  de¬ 
struction.  He  contends  that,  as  human 
progress  improves  and  revolutionizes 
what  he  very  aptly  terms  the  “  imple¬ 
ments  of  strategy,”  that  what  I  would 
call  the  guiding  principles  of  strategy, 
and  the  rules  deduced  from  them, 
change  also.  According  to  my  notions, 
these  changes  may  intensify  or  lessen 
the  danger  attendant  upon  the  violation 
of  those  principles,  and  may  alter  the 
practice  of  strategy,  but  not  its  great 
elementary  rules.  The  greatest  of  all 
these  rules  of  war,  and  which  applies 
equally  to  both  strategy  and  tactics,  is 
to  so  move  and  manipulate  your  army 
as  to  succeed  in  bringing  the  enemy  to 
a  decisive  struggle  where  he  is  forced  to 
fight  your  concentrated  army  with  only 
scattered  and  disseminated  forces.  To 
fight  the  enemy  in  detail  with  all  your 
concentrated  stength,  is  in  fact  the  first 
great  object  at  which  strategy  aims.  If 
on  the  day  of  battle  yours  shall  be  much 
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the  stronger  side,  your  strategy  is  good  ; 
and  if  your  troops  go  into  action  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition,  morally  and  physically — 
better  fed  and  therefore  stronger  and 
more  healthy,  in  better  fettle,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  greater  confidence  of  victory — 
you  have  succeeded  in  winning  a  great 
strategical  success  even  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  battle,  in  which  they  will 
engage  under  the  most  satisfactory  tacti¬ 
cal  conditions. 

The  new  “implements”  of  strategy 
are  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  and 
telephones,  steamships  of  sill  kinds  and 
sizes,  canals,  improved  and  macadam¬ 
ized  roads,  all  improved  modes  of  con¬ 
veyance,  such  as  bicycles,  tricycles, 
etc.  ;  lastly,  compressed  food.  As  an 
illustration  of  how  these  implements 
now  differ  from  those  in  use  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  think  how  differ¬ 
ent  would  have  been  Napoleon's  posi¬ 
tion  at  Moscow  at  the  head  of  a  victori¬ 
ous  army,  if  the  railways  and  telegraphs 
which  now  connect  that  place  with  the 
Rhine  frontier  had  existed  in  1813  ? 
The  military  student  will  readily  admit 
the  difference  there  would  have  been 
under  such  circumstances  in  the  result 
of  the  war.  There  would  have  been  no 
disastrous  retreat  to  furnish  for  all  time 
texts  for  the  moralist's  themes,  and  pic¬ 
turesque  incidents  for  the  artist's  pencil. 
The  greatest  of  all  men  would  by  suc¬ 
cess  have  retained  the  fidelity  of  those 
allies  who  forsook  him  when  he  failed, 
and  turned  upon  him  with  all  their 
strength  the  following  year. 

I  cannot  entirely  indorse  the  asser¬ 
tion,  “  that  the  weapons  of  strategy 
have  changed  since  the  Napoleonic  era 
more  completely  than  those  of  tactics.  ” 
The  great  changes  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  railways  and  telegraphs  are  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  armies  now  used  by 
all  great  military  nations.  But  we  can 
contemplate  a  condition  of  things  that 
may  lead  again  to  the  use  of  small 
armies,  armed  even  more  perfectly  than 
soldiers  are  at  present.  Railways  and 
telegraphs  have  not  only  introduced  new 
complications  into  the  service  of  strat¬ 
egy,  but  they  enable  the  strategist  in  his 
plans  and  combinations  to  ignore  dis¬ 
tance,  and  arrange  for  the  movements 
of  armies  in  the  heart  of  desert  coun¬ 
tries,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  their  base  of  supply.  The 


use  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  tactics 
has  been  apparent  in  many  actions,  and 
at  Magenta  the  railway  was  used  to  good 
tactical  purposes.  An  army  no  longer 
crawls  so  much  on  its  belly,  as  in  the 
days  when  no  roads,  or  only  very  few, 
existed.  As  a  boy,  when  reading  Cae¬ 
sar's  Commentaries,  I  was  always  much 
struck  with  the  careful  manner  in  which 
he  timed  his  invasions  to  the  seasons, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  depend  upon  finding 
supplies  in  the  selected  theatre  of  war. 
When  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  he 
took  care  to  provide  for  his  wants  the 
following  year  by  sowing  large  quantities 
of  com.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  many  young 
military  students  why  Caesar's  armies, 
and  even  the  armies  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  went  into  quarters  every  winter, 
and  did  nothing  until  the  fine  weather 
began  again.  Tactics  has  a  far  greater 
charm  for  the  young  than  strategy,  and 
few  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  difficulties 
which  are  always  attendant  upon  feeding 
an  army  iti  the  held,  or  of  moving  it  in 
winter  through  a  country  where  there 
are  few  or  no  roads.  As  boys,  we  de¬ 
light  in  reading  of  how  battles  were 
won  :  how  Marlborough  charged  with 
his  cavalry  at  Blenheim,  of  how  our 
storming  party  forced  its  way  into  Bad- 
ajos.  We  seldom  realize  that  before 
great  macadamized  roads  and  railways 
came  into  existence,  troops  could  not 
move  in  winter,  and  were  therefore 
forced  to  idly  hibernate  in  quarters. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any 
science,  any  ait,  can  be  entirely  without 
some  general  principles,  and  where  there 
are  recognized  principles,  there  will 
most  surely  be  rules  also  ;  they  are  the 
natural  product  or  results  of  educated 
study  applied  to  any  group  of  general 
principles,  and  the  principles,  which 
guide,  and  always  have  guided  strategy, 
are  no  exception.  War  is  a  science,  and 
as  such  has  its  principles,  and  rules  de¬ 
duced  from  those  principles,  quite  as 
surely  as  every  other  science.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  why  is  it  such  a  sine 
gud  non  that  a  deep  and  minute  study 
of  the  history  of  all  great  wars,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  most  recent  wars,  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  education  of  every  staff  officer 
and  of  every  general  ?  Surely  it  is  from 
such  study  we  learn  lessons,  and  those 
lessons  we  impress  upon  the  memory  by 
rules  educed  from  them,  and  thus  for- 
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mulated,  I  may  say,  from  the  written 
experience  of  others. 

While  maintaining  that  there  are  rules 
which  bear  upon  both  the  science  and 
practice  of  war,  as  directly  as  the  Ten 
Commandments  may  be  said  to  bear 
upon  the  teaching  and  practice  of  mor¬ 
als,  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  nothing 
can  be  more  foolish  than  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  war  as  one  does  with  an  exact 
science.  To  didactically  lay  down  pre¬ 
cise  formulae  for  the  guidance  of  a  com¬ 
mander  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  would 
be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  do  so  for 
the  artist  in  the  construction  of  his  pic¬ 
ture.  The  painter  knows  that  blue  and 
yellow  mixed  together  produce  green  ; 
it  is  a  rule  he  was  taught  by  a  master, 
or  learned  from  experience,  just  as  all 
generals  have  learned  in  a  similar  manner 
that,  unless  certain  of  success,  to  fight 
a  general  action  with  your  back  to  an 
unfordable  river  is  a  most  dangerous 
proceeding.  Jomini  tried  to  teach  war 
as  Euclid  is  taught,  and  since  his  days 
many  have  followed  his  example.  But 
the  to-called  science  of  war  is  simply 
the  shrewd  application  of  common  sense 
to  a  plan  specially  devised  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  movement  of  one  body  of  armed 
men  upon  another  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  it.  In  the  whole  so-called 
science  of  war,  there  is  nothing  more 
recondite,  more  complicated,  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  comprehension,  than  there  is  in 
the  common  sense  which  enables  an 
able  man  to  succeed  in  any  form  or 
phase  of  public  life.  But  common  sense 
has  its  axioms,  and  so  has  war  its  rules, 
which  cannot  be  disregarded  or  ignored 
without  serious  danger.  Those  rules 
must  be  known,  the  mind  should  be 
trained  in  them,  and  filled  with  the  ex¬ 
amples  to  be  gathered  from  the  history 
of  campaigns  where  the  neglect  and  vio¬ 
lation  of  these  fundamental  principles 
led  to  defeat,  and  the  reasons  why,  in 
exceptional  cases,  victory  was  the  re¬ 
sult. 

The  deeply  read  pedant  in  war  is  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  make  his  plans,  and  even 
the  movements  which  require  instan¬ 
taneous  decision,  conform  to  what  he 
has  read  others  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances.  He  rakes  his  mind  for 
a  precedent,  or  for  a  rule  applicable  to 
the  exigency,  and  the  result  is  delay, 
absence  of  initiation,  and  the  failure 


which  generally  follows  upon  want  of 
decision  and  common  sense.  All  rules 
of  war  are  merely  deductions  from  the 
practice  of  war.  It  is  no  exact  science, 
for  the  same  results  do  not  always  follow 
upon  the  same  proceedings  or  the  same 
combination  of  circumstances.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  influence  on  any 
campaign,  which  is  exercised  by  the 
curiously  uncertain  working  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  with  all  its  contradictions 
and  liability  to  change,  we  have  to  note 
the  startling  complications  which  the 
chance  physical  condition  of  earth,  sea, 
and  sky  introduce  into  every  military 
problem.  That  {a  -\-  b)  X  (a  -f  ^)  = 
a’  -1-  2  a  b  b'  is  a  fact  to  be  easily 
proved.  That  iron  exposed  to  the  air 
oxidizes,  that  iron  filings  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid  generate  hydrogen,  are 
physical  facts.  But  that  an  army  occu¬ 
pying  an  extended  position  where  one 
wing  is  widely  separated  from  the  other 
by  some  impassable  or  very  difficult 
military  obstacle  must  be  beaten,  is  by 
no  means  true.  Its  commander,  in  tak¬ 
ing  up  such  a  position,  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  violated  a  well-known  military 
rule,  and  have  given  his  opponent  such 
an  advantage,  that  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  ought  to  be  beaten,  but 
it  is  not  a  certainty.  A  hundred  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  combine  to  give  victory 
to  him  who  has  disregarded,  perhaps  de¬ 
liberately,  a  fundamental  rule  of  his  art. 
We  always  hear  of  the  faults  committed 
by  those  who  fail  ;  every  military  stu¬ 
dent  will  repeat  to  you  glibly  many  pe¬ 
dantic  reasons  to  explain  why  it  was 
that  Wurmser,  Benedik,  MacMahon, 
and  others  were  beaten.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  given  to  be  critical  as 
to  the  plans  and  movements  of  those 
who  win  great  victories,  although  a  strict 
analysis  of  all  the  circumstances  would 
prove,  that  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  achieved  in  defiance  of  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  theory  of  war,  of  the 
very  A  B  C  of  its  science.  At  chess  we 
sometimes  win  through  a  serious  error 
in  play  committed  by  our  antagonist, 
or  from  a  calculation  as  to  what  he  will 
do,  based  upon  our  own  appreciation  of 
his  character  and  of  his  usual  mode  of 
play  in  certain  positions.  Even  in  such 
a  game,  whore  every  piece  has  its  cer¬ 
tain  and  constant  value,  the  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  of  the  players  have  often  much  more 
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to  do  with  the  conduct  and  result  of  the 
game,  than  all  the  rules  ever  learned  by 
any  beginner.  But  how  much  more  so 
is  this  the  case  in  the  game  of  war, 
where  no  piece  has  any  constant  value, 
where  the  pawn,  man,  is  daily,  hourly 
acted  upon  by  many  influences,  physical 
and  mental.  The  private  soldier  who 
is  a  noble  hero  to-day  may  be  converted 
into  the  sneak  and  straggler  of  to-mor¬ 
row.  A  bad  pain  in  the  stomach,  an 
attack  of  diarrhoea,  cold,  hunger,  thirst, 
or  that  wretchedness  and  misery  which 
are  the  results  of  an  army  being  dealt 
with  as  ours  was  by  the  Treasury  in 
r854,  may  take  the  whole  heart  and  soul 
out  of  what  had  been  a  gallant  band  of 
soldiers.  The  best  of  armies  may  thus 
be  rendered  as  limp  as  a  party  politician 
and  as  powerless  as  a  steamship  at  sea 
with  its  shaft  broken.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  well  put  and  glowing  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  and  military  sentiment 
of  even  shoeless,  half-starved  soldiers, 
like  that  addressed  in  1796  by  Napoleon 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  may  so  inspire 
them  with  hope,  energy,  and  confidence, 
as  to  render  them  invincible. 

The  longer  a  man  has  made  war  and 
the  more  he  knows  of  its  history  from 
the  earliest  limes  until  to-day,  the  more 
he  must  realize  its  uncertainties.  The 
horse  which  starts  at  3  to  i  on  him,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  a  certainty,  may  put 
his  foot  in  a  hole  near  the  finish,  and 
be  beaten  by  an  inferior  animal.  The 
man  who  taught  me  billiards  impressed 
upon  me  that  I  should  never  attempt 
any  stroke  upon  the  success  of  which  I 
was  not  prepared  to  bet  3  to  2.  And 
so  it  is  in  war.  Except  when  driven  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  to  accept 
battle,  as  Moore  was  compelled  at  Co¬ 
runna,  for  instance,  to  fight  for  the  hon¬ 
or  of  his  army  and  of  his  nation,  you 
should  not  willingly  and  on  ordinary  oc¬ 
casions  give  battle  unless  you  feel  that 
the  odds  are  at  least  3  to  2  in  your 
favor.  To  eliminate  all  chances  of  fail¬ 
ure  from  war  is  impossible.  When  you 
have  done  your  best,  have  brought  your 
army  to  the  scratch  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  of  time  and  place,  the 
men  and  horses  well  fed,  all  ranks  in¬ 
spired  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  result,  you  will  still  in  your 
heart,  if  you  know  war  well,  realize  how 
uncertain  is  the  game  after  all.  When 


about  to  engage  you  may  have  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence  in  yourself  and  in  the 
daring  valor  and  battle-training  of  your 
men,  but  in  your  heart  you  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  to  yourself  that,  after  all,  the  result 
must  rest  with  the  God  of  battles.  The 
smooth  stone  from  the  brook  may  again 
destroy  the  giant  and  disconcert  his  con¬ 
fident  army.  A  sheeplike  panic  may  at 
any  moment  ruin  the  most  ably-con¬ 
ceived  plan  of  attack,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  most  reasonably  formed  anticipation 
of  victory.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
practice  of  war  so  difficult,  although  its 
theory,  that  is.  the  axioms,  rules,  and 
principles  of  its  science,  are  so  easily 
acquired. 

Although  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
amount  of  book-learning  can  ever  make 
a  general,  that  the  instinct  of  war  must 
be  natural  to  you  as  the  love  of  sport, 
of  art,  or  of  music,  yet  it  is  as  certain, 
that  in  these  days  especially,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  man  to  become  a 
great  commander  who  has  not  deeply 
studied  the  history  of  all  recent  cam¬ 
paigns,  minutely  criticised  every  move¬ 
ment  in  each  game,  and  entirely  taken 
in  and  learned  the  reasons  which  led  to 
them.  It  is  after  such  a  study  that  men 
make  rules  for  themselves,  as  we  all  do 
for  our  guidance  in  small  private  matters 
of  every-day  occurrence.  -- 

The  old  school  of  English  officers 
were  apt  to  deride  book-learning,  and 
to  scoff  at  students  of  war,  and  damn 
them  as  mere  “  bookworms.”  That 
Napoleon  had  advised  his  officers  to 
read  and  re-read  the  campaigns  of  the 
great  men  who  had  gone  before,  made 
little  impression  upon  the  sturdy  old 
British  general,  who  was  quite  content 
to  go  straight  for  his  enemy,  and  always 
ready  to  do  so,  whenever  or  wherever 
that  enemy  was  to  be  found.  Even  now 
one  often  hears  complaints  that  we  in¬ 
sist  upon  men  being  able  to  pass  the 
very  simple  and  ordinary  examinations 
for  promotion  which  are  prescribed  by 
our  Regulations.  We  don’t  want  all 
our  regimental  officers  to  be  qualified 
for  the  position  of  general,  but  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  the  more  officers  there 
are  in  the  firing  line  in  the  day  of  battle 
who  have  thoroughly  studied  and  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  of  tactics,  and  who  have  a 
fair  conception  of  the  aims  and  objects 
of  strategy,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
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nation,  far  the  better  will,  indeed,  be 
our  chances  of  victory.  That  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  book-learning  in  war  was  at  one 
time  fully  recognized  is  evident  from 
the  writings  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
— the  father  of  the  present  English 
Army — which  are  now  on  my  table. 
He  is  entitled  to  speak  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  for  on  Cromwell’s  death  he  was  in 
command  of  the  finest  army  in  every  re¬ 
spect  that  England,  or  I  suppose,  in¬ 
deed,  any  nation  has  ever  owned.  The 
heading  of  the  last  chapter  of  his  book 
runs  thus  : — “  That  Reading  and  Dis~ 
course  are  requisite  to  make  a  Souldier 
perfect  in  the  Art  Military,  hoiv  great 
soei’er  his  knmidedge  may  he,  jvhich  long 
experience  and  much  practice  of  Arms 
hath  gained.  ” 

In  this  article  on  War  the  reader  is 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  sort  of  group  system  for  fighting. 
All  other  nations  have  done  so,  and 
most  of  our  thinking  officers  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  it.  A  very  good  plan  for  the 
formation  of  groups  of  eight  men  has 
been  for  some  years  back  urged  upon 
us  by  Colonel  .Macdonald,  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland.  He  is  now  a 
Judge,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  he  continues 
to  art  as  Rrigadier-General  in  command 
of  the  Edinburgh  Volunteer  Brigade. 
Many,  like  myself,  have  long  Loked  up¬ 
on  him  as  far  ahead  of  army  officers  in 
the  matter  of  modern  drill.  His  system 
of  drill,  which  allowed  each  man  ample 
room  to  use  his  limbs  and  to  shoot  with 
ease  to  himself,  and  his  mode  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  groups  are  both  very  similar  to 
the  present  practice  of  the  great  Con¬ 
tinental  armies.  Colonel  Maurice  quotes 
largely  from  our  Volunteer  Brigadier- 
General.  and  I  would  strongly  urge  all 
those  who  are  not,  through  ignorance  of 
war,  hopelessly  wedded  to  old  ideas,  to 
read  with  an  open  mind,  Common  Sense 
OH  Parade,  or  Drill  without  Stays,  by 
Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  C.B. 

On  this  subject  Colonel  Maurice 
writes  : 

"  Sow  this  one  thing:  is  certain,  that  whereas 
the  g:reat  fighting  formation  of  the  past  for 
British  infantry  was  the  line,  that  formation 
can  be  used  no  longer  in  actual  fighting  against 
troops  armed  with  modern  weapons,  unless  ex¬ 
ceptionally  in  purely  defensive  positions,  where 
its  trained  cohesion  is  in  any  case  easy." 

Search  the  stories  of  the  battles  fought 


in  1870,  and  you  will  find  that  the  fight¬ 
ing  line  always  consisted  of  a  series  of 
groups  of  men  of  varying  strength.  Is 
it  not  idle  to  ignore  this  fact  ?  Is  it 
wise  not  to  frame  your  system  of  drill 
to  meet  it  ?  Men  begin  to  ask  them¬ 
selves,  “  Why,  therefore,  retain  all  these 
stiff  line  formations  in  our  drill  book  ?” 

**  Our  drill  must  be  adapted  to  deliver  such 
groups  as  methodically  and  regularly  as  possi¬ 
ble  within  the  zone  of  fighting.’’ 

Further  on  Colonel  Maurice  says  : 

"  The  one  point  that  must  be  thoroughly 
realized  is  that  the  firearm  of  the  present  day 
has  become  the  determining  weapon,  for  the 
development  of  the  efficiency  of  which  all  tac¬ 
tics  must  prepare  the  way." 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  have 
every  reason,  in  my  opinion,  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  ourselves,  and  that  is  the  smallness 
of  our  companies.  Most  foreign  armies 
have  very  strong  companies,  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  all  ranks,  while 
ours  are  just  half  that  size.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  adopted  these  big  units  not  from 
tactical  but  from  economical  reasons. 
In  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  their  coun¬ 
try  could  supply  them  with  the  number 
of  officers  they  would  require  under  our 
system  of  small  companies.  These 
strong  companies  were  created  in  Prus¬ 
sia  long  before  the  present  development 
of  tactics,  and  the  Germans  have  had  to 
make  their  fighting  formation  fit  into  a 
battalion  organization  that  was  not  in¬ 
vented  to  meet  any  tactical  want  at  all. 
To  me  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  tactics 
of  to-day  accord  far  better  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  small  than  of  very  large  com¬ 
panies.  Our  company  unit  of  about 
one  hundred  men  is  far  more  easily  com¬ 
manded,  and  its  fire  mote  effectively 
controlled  and  usefully  directed,  than 
can  be  done  with  the  overgrown  German 
company.  The  English  captiin’s  com¬ 
mand  in  action  is  far  more  handy,  can 
be  more  easily  provided  with  shelter,  or 
effectively  introduced  anywhere  into  the 
fighting  line,  than  the  sort  of  small  bat¬ 
talion  which  the  German  company  of 
to-day  resembles.  If  it  were  not  for 
economical  reasons,  I  should  not  be 
sorry  to  see  the  war  strength  of  our  com¬ 
panies  made  even  smaller  than  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Colonel  Maurice  addresses  to  us  the 
following  home  truths,  which  1  earnestly 
hope  may  bear  fruit. 
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“There  is  a  dread  of  chanf^re  when  change 
is  required,  because  oificers  and  men  have  come 
to  look  upon  the  great  traditions  of  the  past  as 
sacred.  We  must  frankly  face  the  fact  that  the 
character  of  battles  having  changed,  we  must 
work  back  from  the  conditions  of  our  present 
battle-fields  to  the  peace-forms  which  will  pre¬ 
pare  our  soldiers  for  them.” 

If  this  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
so  absolutely,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  carefully  review  every  regula¬ 
tion,  every  point,  that  bears  upon  the 
training  of  our  soldiers  in  the  art  of  ac¬ 
tual  fighting.  Let  us  search  out  what  a 
battle  is  now  really  like.  We  are  too 
apt  to  take  our  views  of  it  from  Crimean 
experiences,  or  from  Aldershot  field 
days.  We  have  long  had  stereotyped 
views  on  this  subject,  and  have  appar¬ 
ently  striven  to  force  war,  as  it  were,  to 
conform  to  our  splashy  mode  of  imita¬ 
ting  it  during  peace  manoeuvres.  We 
must  now  reverse  the  process,  and  hav¬ 
ing  informed  ourselves  thoroughly  as  to 
what  actually  takes  place  in  battle,  let 
us  work  back,  and  frame  our  drill  and 
battle  training  so  that  it  may  fit  the 
soldier  for  what  he  must  do  to  win  in 
that  awful  hour.  It  behoves  us  to  see 
that  the  soldier’s  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  best  suited  for  the  work  he  will 
then  have  in  hand  ;  and  we  must  if 
necessary,  in  ruthless  defiance  of  all 
tradition  and  of  what  our  former  views 
on  the  subject  may  have  been,  remodel 
the  soldier’s  garments  until  we  have 
made  them  as  suitable  for  battle  work 
as  are  the  costumes  we  wear  in  private 
life  for  the  sports  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  Due  regard  for  the  soldier’s 
life,  for  the  nation's  honor,  makes  this 
an  imperative  duty. 

The  battles  of  the  future  will  be  very 
different  from  even  those  of  1870,  and 
will  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  those 
of  Crimean  times.  One  remarkable 
change  will  be  the  absence  of  nearly  all 
that  terrific  noise  which  the  discharge  of 
five  or  six  hundred  held  guns  and  the 
roar  of  musketry  caused  in  all  great 
battles.  We  shall  have  practically  no 
smoke  to  mark  the  position  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  batteries  and  troops  in  action. 
The  sound  of  cannon  will  be  slight,  and 
will  no  longer  indicate  to  distant  troops 
where  their  comrades  are  engaged  or 
the  point  upon  which  they  should  con¬ 
sequently  march.  Our  sentries  and  ad¬ 
vanced  posts  can  no  longer  alarm  the 


main  body  upon  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  by  the  discharge  of  their  rifles. 
The  camp  or  bivouac  will  no  longer  be 
disturbed  at  night  by  the  spluttering  hre 
of  pickets  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
Different  arrangements  for  giving  the 
alarm  upon  the  approach  of  hostile  col¬ 
umns  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The 
main  column  on  the  march  cannot  in 
future  be  warned  by  the  shots  of  flank¬ 
ing  parties,  of  the  enemy’s  proximity, 
and  a  battle  might  possibly  be  raging 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  without  that 
fact  becoming  at  once  apparent. 

Most  of  the  important  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions,  most  of  the  great  discoveries 
in  science,  have  some  direct  influence 
upon  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the 
arms,  ammunition  and  equipment,  of 
the  soldier.  Woe  to  the  nation  that 
does  not  make  her  tactics  conform  to 
the  arms  of  the  day,  and  to  the  varying 
conditions  under  which  war  is  made  and 
battles  fought  and  won.  Wellington 
won  great  battles,  because,  being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  soldier,  well  read  in 
war  science  and  of  great  experience  on 
the  battle-field,  he  had  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  drill  and  tactics  not  only  thor¬ 
oughly  in  accord  with  the  arms  he  had 
to  employ,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  contending  armies  then  met  in 
battle,  but  in  at  least  one  great  respect, 
far  ahead  of  the  tactical  formations  used 
by  all  other  nations.  I  refer  to  his  use 
of  the  ”  thin  red  line.” 

Are  we  certain  that  we  now  alter  our 
system  of  battle  training  according  as 
those  conditions  vary  ?  Let  the  man  of 
war  exprerience,  whose  mind  is  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  with  the  history  of 
what  took  place  in  the  great  struggles 
between  Frank  and  Teuton  in  1870, 
visit  Aldershot,  and  then  tell  the  nation 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  satisfied  with 
what  he  sees  there.  Our  army  is  beau¬ 
tifully  drilled,  but  it  seems  to  be  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  us  that  our  drill  still  retains 
much  that  was  invented  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  subsequently  modified 
by  Sir  John  Moore  to  suit  the  different 
conditions  under  which  men  fought  in 
his  days,  from  those  of  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  mathematically  straight  lines 
and  rigid  columns,  with  all  their  mechan¬ 
ical  wheels  and  elaborate  changes  of 
front,  in  fact,  all  that  we  still  term 
’*  brigade  drill,”  with  its  obsolete  ex- 
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actness  and  dressing  upon  points,  meant 
a  great  deal  a  century  ago,  but  have 
they  any  relation  to  a  soldier’s  battle 
duties  in  the  present  epoch  ?  Are  they, 
as  some  believe,  as  useless  and  object¬ 
less  now,  as  would  be  the  hand-grenade 
drill,  or  the  management  and  handling 
of  the  pike,  to  which  our  ancestors  at¬ 
tached  so  much  importance  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Stuarts  ?  The  soldier  to  be  of 
real  use  in  war  has  now  so  much  to 
learn  that  the  Germans  have  ruthlessly 
wiped  out  from  their  military  training 
all  the  showy  and  theatrical  movements 
in  which  some  generals  still  take  delight, 
and  by  the  accurate  performance  of 
which  they  are  still  prone  to  estimate 
the  military  efficiency  of  regiments. 
There  are  some  even  who  think  that  you 
might  quite  as  usefully  teach  our  soldiers 
to  dance,  and  as  justly  estimate  their 
battle  value  by  the  exactitude  with 
which  they  performed  the  sailor’s  horn¬ 
pipe. 

Modesty  forbids  me  to  say  how  much 
superior  1  know  the  “  turn  out”  of  our 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  to  be  to 
that  of  all  other  nations.  But  although 
this  smartness  of  appearance  may  please 
the  eye  in  Hyde  Park,  will  it  in  the  least 
degree  help  toward  success  in  battle  ? 
In  other  armies,  the  attention  which  we 
pay  to  burnishing  our  steel  chains  and 
polishing  our  brass  buttons  is  riveted 
on  efficient  ”  battle-training,”  and  the 
care  and  energy  of  their  officers  are  de¬ 
voted  to  its  teaching.  Which  is  right 
on  this  point,  the  German  army  or  our 
army  ?  The  question  is  an  important 
one.  Many  think  that  our  drill  is  meant 
to  prepare  the  British  army  for  a  ”  bat¬ 
tle  experience  of  the  past.” 

Colonel  Maurice,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  article,  thus  shows  how  this  ”  bat¬ 
tle  experience  of  the  past”  has  ceased 
to  be  applicable  to  our  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  war  : 

“  Now  the  capacity  to  act  together  under  the 
orders  of  one  man  can  never  be  dispensed  with 
under  any  of  the  conditions  of  modern  war. 
The  instinctive  obedience  of  a  rank  of  soldiers 
to  the  order  to  turn  ‘  Right  about/  when  that 
order  sends  them  back  into  the  ground  where 
shells  are  bursting  and  where  bullets  are  rain¬ 
ing,  has  been  a  power  in  fighting  too  great  for 
us  ever  willingly  to  throw  it  away.  Some 
humorous  illustrations  of  its  effect  on  soldiers, 
and  of  the  victory-winning  power  which  an  even 
apparently  unintelligent  submission  to  this 
authority  of  instinct  has  given,  more  especially 


to  English  soldiers,  are  mentioned  in  the  article 
Army  (vol.  ii.  p.  589).  In  proportion  as  men 
understand  war  they  value  this  effect,  and 
would  be  unwilling  even  to  diminish  at  a  given 
moment  actual  loss  of  life  if  that  diminution 
were  secured  by  any  sacrifice  of  this  power. 
An  old  English  battalion  trained  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  perfection  of  such  mechanical  obedience 
was  a  splendid  fighting  instrument.  No  train¬ 
ing,  however  perfect,  to  take  advantage  of 
ground,  to  seek  cover,  to  glide  on  to  the  weak 
points  of  an  enemy,  will  compensate,  even  in 
these  days,  a  deficiency  in  that  habit  of  utter 
self  abnegation,  of  entire  subordination  to  the 
one  purpose  of  united  action  under  assigned 
orders.  But,  under  the  modern  conditions  of 
war,  the  loss  inflicted  within  a  given  time  by 
the  terrible  weapons  now  in  the  hands  of  all 
armies  is  so  great  that  the  very  formations 
under  which  on  a  parade  ground  the  armies  of 
the  past  prepared  to  move  in  actual  fighting 
under  the  orders  of  their  commanders,  are  me¬ 
chanically  as  much  as  morally  dissolved.  Not 
even  can  the  voice  of  the  captain  or  the  subal¬ 
tern  be  heard,  much  less  that  of  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  above  the  din  of  breechloaders  and  of 
shrapnel  shells.  It  is  not  therefore  with  a  light 
heart,  not  willingly,  not  as  thinking  that  a  dis¬ 
persed  order  of  fight  is  something  in  itself  more 
powerful  or  more  advantageous  than  a  rigid 
formation  in  which  ordered  and  orderly  move¬ 
ment  is  easy,  in  which  force  can  be  concen¬ 
trated,  in  which  the  habits  of  discipline  can  be 
more  certainly  maintained,  but  of  dire  neces¬ 
sity,  that  the  most  experienced  soldiers  of  our 
day  have  come  to  the  absolute  conviction  that 
only  by  preparing  armies  for  fighting  in  dis¬ 
persed  order  can  discipline  be  maintained  at 
all.  The  great  problem  of  modern  tactics,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  actual  fighting,  which  reg¬ 
ulates  everything  else,  is  how  to  maintain  the 
old  unity  under  the  new  conditions  which  make 
it  so  difficult.” 

And  afterward,  when  he  has  expressed 
his  admiration  for  the  practical  way  in 
which  our  forefathers  applied  their  train- 
inj;  to  the  practical  conditions  of  their 
time,  and  has  shown  how  a  long  peace 
tended  to  stereotype  the  forms  they 
adopted,  he  continues  thus,  in  words  to 
which  I  am  anxious  to  direct  special 
attention  : 

"  Men  talk  about  the  practice  of  forms  in 
which  their  life  is  spent  as  *  practical  work.’ 
They  look  upon  all  experience  gathered  from 
the  fields  where  shells  actually  burst,  and  where 
infantry  firearms  are  used  to  kill,  as  *  theoreti¬ 
cal.’  The  truth  is  exactly  the  opposite.  Such 
merit  as  the  older  drill  at  present  has  is  due  to 
certain  theoretical  considerations  which  were 
at  one  time  soundly  deduced  from  practice  in 
the  past.  The  only  practical  work  is  that 
which  tends  to  prepare  men.  not  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  some  general  on  a  parade  ground, 
but  for  actual  war.  An  army  is  doing  ‘  practi¬ 
cal  ’  work  in  the  preparation  for  its  real  duty — 
that  of  winning  battles.  It  it  employed  on  mis- 
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tiUevous  tkeontical  work,  on  faUt  theory,  when  sist  upon  preparing  for  a  past  condition 
ever  tt  is  doing  anything  else.  *  of  war  which  can  never  be  reproduced, 

1  earnestly  trust  that  all  our  officers,  our  army  will  most  certainly  be  found 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will  take  wanting  on  the  day  of  trial,  that  is,  of 
this  wise  admonition  seriously  to  heart,  battle  with  any  European  enemy. — Fort- 
If  we  refuse  to  do  so,  if  we  blindly  in-  nightly  Froiew. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  BY  A  PATRIARCH  ABOUT  FRENCHWOMEN. 
BY  JULES  SIMON. 


My  readers  should  take  notice  of  this 
title,  for  all  its  terms  have  been  carefully 
studied.  When  I  style  myself  a  patri¬ 
arch  1  do  so  in  order  to  give  some 
weight  to  the  testimony  which  I  adduce 
in  favor  of  my  dear  countrywomen. 
“  A  few  thoughts."  I  do  not  intend  to 
write  a  treatise  about  Frenchwomen  ; 
at  most  only  “  a  few  thoughts."  A 
treatise  on  this  subject  would  require  a 
lifeiime  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

The  man  who  would  write  a  treatise 
about  Frenchwomen  should  be  one 
who  knows  womanhood  thoroughly,  for 
womanhood  is  the  real  subject.  You 
deal  hist  with  womanhood,  afterward 
with  Frenchwomen  or  Englishwomen  ; 
the  distinction  is  only  slight.  In  tne 
last  century,  climate,  education,  local 
customs,  and  above  all  religion,  brought 
about  differences  which  have  gone  on 
fading  away  ever  since  the  steam-engine 
on  the  one  side  and  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  on  the  other  have  drawn  the  two 
nations  together  and  developed  resem¬ 
blances.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the 
fact ;  there  are  no  Catholics  now  as 
there  were  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.; 
there  are  no  longer  any  great  ladies  in 
the  old  fashion  nor  even  middle-class 
women  of  the  old  type.  Englishwomen 
are  in  some  particulars  Parisians,  and 
Frenchwomen  are  no  longer  as  French 
as  in  days  gone  by.  Differences  are 
disappearing.  I  am  told  that  this  is  the 
triumph  of  philosophy.  It  well  may 
be  ;  but  life  will  lose  thereby  a  great 
part  of  its  delightfulness.  When  Pekin 
has  become  inhabited  by  Parisian  wom¬ 
en,  travelling,  which  is  now  so  keen 
a  pleasure,  will  be  simply  a  trouble  ; 
we  shall  travel,  but  we  shall  find  no 
variety.  The  latitude  will  indeed  be 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 


different,  but  that  will  be  the  chief 
change. 

I  fancy  I  have  noticed  that  our  neigh¬ 
bors — all  without  exception,  English 
and  Germans,  Italians  and  Dutchmen 
— still  look  upon  the  Frenchwoman  as 
a  distinct  species  in  creation.  That  is 
because  foreigners  concern  themselves 
chiefly  with  our  past.  They  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  actual  life  of  France  to-day. 
If  they  come  to  Paris  they  only  learn 
about  the  Parisian  woman,  and  she  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  the  Frenchwom¬ 
an.  And  even  the  Parisian  they  only 
know  superficially.  Do  not  imagine 
that  any  one  can  know  a  Parisian  in  a 
year  ;  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  know 
her  after  fifty  years.  It  is  not  so  easy 
as  people  think  to  be  admitted  into  a 
French  family  ;  I  beg  pardon,  it  is  easy 
to  be  admitted  to  it,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  a  foreigner  to  become  an  in¬ 
timate  in  it.  We  are  not  like  you  Eng¬ 
lish.  With  you  it  is  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  cross  the  threshold  ;  but 
once  in  the  house  he  is  almost  one  of 
the  family.  Our  women  are  indeed 
well  content  to  show  themselves  on  any 
stage,  but  all  strangers  must  be  kept  in 
front  of  the  footlights. 

Personal  observation  being  impossi¬ 
ble,  I  advise  you  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  the  novel  and  the  play.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  that  a  society  is  depicted  in 
its  plays.  Granted — when  a  Moliere 
wields  the  brush.  Beyond  doubt,  Mo¬ 
liere  painted  the  world  just  as  it  lay  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes,  but  he  was  a  great  phi¬ 
losopher  as, well  as  a  great  painter.  We 
have  still  some  painters,  but  no  phi¬ 
losopher  since  Balzac  ;  at  least,  if  we 
have  one  left,  he  is  sure  to  be  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  paradox,  a  philosopher 
who  has  no  sense  of  general  laws.  Such 
a  man  supplies  us  with  nothing  but  the 
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exceptions  and  the  exaggerations,  be* 
cause  we  caie  no  longer  for  anything 
else,  and  because  he  has  a  thesis  to 
maintain — a  thesis  that  would  not  be 
proper  if  not  paradoxical.  If  you  come 
to  Paris  to  look  for  a  Francillon,  go 
straight  to  the  Theatre  Francais  ;  there 
you  will  find  an  adorable  Francillon,  be¬ 
cause  the  character  was  created  by  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  and  played  by  Mdlle. 
Bartet.  But  do  not  look  for  her  else¬ 
where,  for  she  is  a  special  creation. 

Further,  do  not  trust  our  newspapers. 
Above  all,  shun  those  journals  which 
pretend  to  describe  society.  The  so¬ 
ciety  that  they  know,  the  only  society 
that  they  can  describe,  is  not  society  at 
all  ;  it  is  Bohemia.  They  talk,  it  is 
true,  of  a  live  duchess,  but  they  have 
only  seen  their  duchess  from  a  distance. 
She  was  in  her  box,  they  were  all  away 
below  in  the  stalls.  The  woman  whom 
they  really  know  is  Marguerite  Gautier, 
and  it  is  Marguerite  to  whom  they  as¬ 
sign  the  ducal  name.  Most  frequently 
they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  find 
a  fictitious  trade-mark  for  their  wares  ; 
they  furnish  you,  without  disguise,  with 
the  scandal  of  the  world  of  pleasure,  a 
perfect  series  of  orgies,  a  Bacchanalia  of 
courtesans.  Thereupon  you  say  to 
yourself.  This  is  great  Babylon  !  In¬ 
deed  it  is  not ;  it  is  only  a  tiny  corner 
of  Babylon,  no  bigger  than  a  nutshell — 
a  tiny  corner,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
London,  in  Rome,  or  in  Vienna.  This 
corner  is  a  trifle  larger  in  proportion  as 
the  town  is  more  famous  and  attracts 
more  foreigners.  But  this  is  not  the 
immorality  of  Paris,  it  is  the  immorality 
of  the  world  ;  nay,  it  is  not  Paris,  nor 
is  it  the  Parisian  woman.  There  is  no 
ihore  amusing  madcap  than  the  Parisian 
courtesan,  and  no  more  sensible  and 
charming  person  than  the  Parisian  wom¬ 
an.  The  two  exist  in  two  distinct 
worlds,  and  have  nothing  in  common 
except  their  hats.  We  have,  at  the  out¬ 
side,  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  mad¬ 
caps,  reckoning  in  that  number  those 
who  are  on  the  border-line,  and  who 
have  one  foot  in  each  of  the  two  worlds. 
It  is  a  large  number  ;  but  only  think 
what  a  host  of  foreigners  come  to  us. 
And  yet  the  madcaps  attract  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  our  five  hundred  thousand 
virtuous  Parisian  women  and  our  twenty 
million  virtuous  Frenchwomen.  For¬ 


eigners  are  not  the  only  persons  who 
make  a  mistake  about  this  matter.  In 
France  itself  the  novel  makes  such  a 
fuss  that  many  Frenchmen  fancy  that 
the  one  class  of  women  is  the  other. 
Our  excellent  little  middle-class  women 
are  judged  by  the  standard  of  Indiana. 
Fifty  years  ago  they  were  all  reading  In¬ 
diana  with  fervor,  forcing  themselves  to 
find  their  own  image  in  it,  just  as  at  the 
present  day  we  force  ourselves  for  an 
hour  or  so  to  believe  that  Francois  Le 
Champi’s  peasants  are  men  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Nay,  my  dear  ladies,  you  are 
not  such  Indianas  nor  such  Francillons 
as  all  that.  When  you  go  to  see  Fran¬ 
cillon  on  the  stage  you  are  so  charmed 
with  the  happy  ending  of  the  third  act 
that  you  forgive  the  improbabilities  of 
the  other  two.  Meilhac  maintains  that 
your  French  virtue  is  a  steadily  dimin¬ 
ishing  quantity  ;  but  at  all  events  you 
cling  to  what  remains  of  it.  Still,  I  am 
only  now  speaking  of  Parisian  ladies, 
fashionable  Parisian  ladies ;  for  the 
others  keep  simply  to  the  old  standard. 
Vice  requires  but  little  time  to  blossom, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  spread  its 
roots.  We  are  accustcmed  to  say  that 
French  society  was  sadly  corrupt  under 
Louis  XV.  and  under  the  Direcloire, 
and  I  will  not  deny  it.  In  high  places 
there  were  in  those  two  periods  abom¬ 
inable  morals,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  also  respectable  morals,  the 
morals  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
So  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Paris  is  as 
moral  as  any  large  capital,  and  France, 
as  a  whole,  is  more  moral  than  many  of 
her  neighbors.  Our  life  is  threatened 
by  this  disease,  as  is  the  life  of  many 
other  peoples,  and  possibly  we  are  in 
more  danger  than  some  others.  But 
the  life  force  in  us  is  still  abundant  and 
healthy. 

To  proceed  to  prove  this  in  proper 
form,  all  the  classes  of  French  society 
will  have  to  be  taken  one  after  the 
other.  The  current  phrase  is  that 
classes  exist  no  longer.  That  is  more 
true  in  regard  to  men  than  in  regard  to 
women  ;  there  are  no  longer  any  classes 
before  the  law,  they  are  disappearing  in 
actual  practice,  and  yet  they  are  inde¬ 
structible.  Let  me  except  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  lightly  so  called,  the  aristocracy 
of  birth.  It  is  easier  for  this  class  than 
for  others  to  keep  aloof,  because  birth 
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is  a  clearly  defined  characteristic.  Be*  titled  lords  are  to  be  found  in  this  cir* 
sides  birth,  this  aristocratic  society  is  cle,  paying  a  visit  or  reconnoitiing  the 
distinguished  by  its  devotion  to  royalty  land,  like  those  of  their  number  who 
and  to  religion.  It  is  the  great  world,  consented  to  enter  the  household  of  the 
but  it  is  not  a  populous  world.  Its  first  Napoleon  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
numbers  are  gradually  diminishing  from  kings  of  finance  are  here  at  home — the 
day  to  day  through  the  falling*ofI  of  its  aristocracy  of  money,  the  genuine  nine- 
worst  members,  and  further,  it  is  break-  teenth-century  aristocracy.  Our  great 
ing  down  its  barriers  ;  it  does  so,  grum-  manipulators  of  money  are  also  man- 
bling,  protesting,  with  looks  of  pious  agers  of  men  ;  they  are  no  ridiculous 
horror,  but  it  does  it  all  the  same.  The  guinea-pigs  like  those  of  the  eighteenth 
influx  of  foreigners,  who  are  not  in-  century,  who  got  men  of  brains  about 
fected  by  the  prejudices  of  caste,  is  the  them  to  be  toadied  to  and  jeered  at. 
principal  cause  of  this.  Politics,  which  Ours  of  to-day  get  men  of  brains  around 
cause  many  divisions,  also  sometimes  them,  because  they  have  brains  them- 
bring  about  union,  and  religion  effects  selves  and  because  they  like  to  enjoy  the 
still  more.  M.  Chesnelong  belongs  to  wits  of  others.  In  this  aristocracy  an 
the  ducal  world.  If  M.  Buffet  ex-  absolute  equality  reigns,  without  the 
pressed  the  wish  he  could  occupy  the  slightest  feeling  of  condescension  or  of 
rank  of  prince  in  this  aristocracy.  I  gratitude  in  any  member  of  it.  It  is 
am  not  a  member  of  it ;  that  hardly  not  a  caste,  it  is  Society.  It  is  Euro¬ 
needs  to  be  said.  I  have  never  even  pean  society  of  to-day — I  wish  I  could 
looked  into  it  through  the  key -hole  ;  say  Parisian  society,  but  we  do  not  live 
but  I  have  a  fair  sprinkling  of  friends  any  longer  to  ourselves  since  Europe 
who  are' in  it,  and  I  know  what  goes  on  has  invaded  us.  Europe-^in  which  I 
there.  What  does  go  on  there  ?  Noth-  include  America,  and  I  am  not  sure 
ing  ;  at  any  rate,  nothing  that  calls  for  that  America  is  not  the  larger  half  of 
any  comment.  A  good  deal  of  refine-  Europe — has  introduced  its  manners, 
ment  and  taste,  a  very  pure  and  very  of  which  the  most  characteristic  and 
keen  appreciation  of  literature  and  art,  roost  deplorable  feature  is  the  separa- 
an  energetic  and  inexhaustible  charit-  tion  of  the  sexes.  Nothing  is  more  anti¬ 
ableness,  the  most  obstinate  prejudices,  French  than  this  separation.  We  had 
the  blindest  hopes — there  you  have  the  our  bedchamber  receptions  in  which  the 
sum  total  of  this  world.  Its  women  are  Pr^cieuses  flourished,  and  after  them 
very  virtuous,  very  pious,  and  quite  we  had  our  gatherings  in  their  dressing- 
worjdly  enough.  They  were  severe  rooms.  By  degrees  we  have  trained  our 
upon  the  Comte  de  Paris  before  Frohs-  women  to  keep  in  their  boudoirs.  At 
dorf.  We  can  only  smile  at  this  austere  last  we  have  brought  them  into  the 
eccentricity  in  duchesses.  drawing-room  ;  and  once  brought  to- 

This  is  not  our  only  aristocracy  ;  gether  there,  we  make  them  a  low  bow 
there  is  another,  which  plays  a  greater  and  leave  them  there  and  go  off  to  argue 
part  in  Parisian  life,  because  it  is  not  and  smoke  in  the  tap-room  {estamirut), 
fenced  round  and  exclusive,  like  the  which  is  an  indispensable  portion  of  a 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  It  is  a  hetero-  fashionable  dwelling.  Women  have  sur- 
geneous  world,  because  all  distinctions  rendered  instead  of  struggling  against 
meet  therein  on  a  footing  of  equality,  this  innovation.  They  tell  you  in  their 
and  it  is  a  cosmopolitan  world,  because  gentlest  tone,  “  I  do  not  object  to  to- 
foreigners  are  welcomed  and  invited  to  bacco.”  Look  at  their  hypocrisy, 
it.  You  may  even  find  in  it  some  de-  But,  madam,  it  is  you  whom  I  object 
serters  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  to.  If  you  stay  here  I  am  compelled  to 
who  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  aristoc-  be  civil  and  courteous,  whereas  I  want 
racy  by  divine  right  and  take  shelter  in  to  be  comfortable,  that  is  to  say,  rough 
the  aristocracy  of  reality  ;  others  who  and  rude  as  suits  roy  nature.”  We  do 
belong  at  once  to  the  charmed  circle  dine  together  ;  this  is  something,  a  relic 
and  the  outside  world,  which  means  of  the  old  times,  the  good  old  days  gone 
that  they  go  on  shutting  their  doors  in  by  ;  and  we  meet  a  couple  of  hours 
your  face  while  with  the  greatest  pleas-  later,  exchange  a  few  words,  and  sepa- 
ure  accepting  your  invitations.  The  rate.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  in  love 
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with  this  fashion.  The  Frenchwoman 
has  been  false  to  her  duty  and  to  her 
history  ;  she  ought  to  have  been  the 
first  to  resist  such  a  fashion.  She  has 
not  been  able  to  preserve  the  salon,  and 
she  will  have  reason  to  repent  her  folly. 

1  wish  that  Frenchwomen,  instead  of 
playing  the  fool  and  saying,  “  Come  to 
us  as  you  like,  in  riding-breeches  if  you 
will'’ — by  which  concession  she  only 
gains  the  shame  of  having  spoken,  for 
men  do  not  accept  the  invitation — had 
had  enough  courage  and  firmness  to 
grapple  with  these  ill-bred  people  who 
abjure  conversation.  Abjure  conversa¬ 
tion  !  Think  of  it !  They  might  as 
well  give  up  having  brains,  and  taking 
delight  in  the  intellect  of  others. 

I  accuse  women  of  cowardice  for  not 
having  declared  war  against  the  smok¬ 
ing-room  ;  I  accuse  the  women  of 
France  of  lack  of  patriotism.  It  is  no 
use  to  tell  me  that  the  ball-room  is  still 
with  us  ;  the  ball-room  is  miles  below 
the  drawing-room.  And  besides  danc¬ 
ing  and  I  have  another  quarrel — a  quar¬ 
rel  of  fifty  years’  standing.  .  .  . 

Well,  what  about  the  morals  of  this 
class  f  In  a  mixed  society  there  is  a 
little  of  all  sorts.  Scandals  are  not  tol¬ 
erated  here  ;  but  weaknesses  are  ;  and 
provided  that  it  is  possible  flatly  to  deny 
them,  we  do  not  insist  that  the  denial 
should  be  true.  Respectability,  in  spite 
of  all,  keeps  the  upper  hand  ;  it  main¬ 
tains  an  enormous  majority.  But  its 
excessive  tolerance  pains  me.  It  says 
to  the  fair  sinners,  as  to  the  smokers, 
**  I  do  not  object  to  that  and  in  this 
case  it  is  taken  at  its  word.  Besides, 
there  is  this  theory  of  “  the  diminishing 
quantity”  of  virtue  which  alarms  me. 
What  happens  at  the  outposts  is  no 
longer  of  importance  ;  the  outer  walls 
may  even  be  dismantled  provided  al¬ 
ways  the  citadel — the  /urn’s  eburnea — be 
left  safe.  Thus,  nobody  reads  Zola,  or 
they  read  him  with  little  shrieks  of  in¬ 
dignation  ;  but  a  novel  of  fine  society, 
neat  in  style,  and  with  adultery  dis¬ 
played  in  all  its  graces,  is  read  with  de¬ 
light.  I  do  not  admit  for  a  single  in¬ 
stant  that  society  is  more  corrupt  in 
France  than  elsewhere  ;  but  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  that  we,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  have  gone  too  far  in 
our  flirtation  with  vice.  We  have  still 
only  reached  the  stage  of  imprudence. 
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but  this  is  not  very  far  from  deca¬ 
dence. 

Between  the  great  world  and  the 
world  of  working  men  and  peasants,  are 
to  be  found  all  the  classes  which  make 
up  French  bourgeoisie,  from  the  class 
which  at  times  mixes  with  the  upper  ten 
down  to  the  class  which  can  rub  shoul¬ 
ders  with  the  mass  of  the  people  and 
not  feel  out  of  place  among  them.  It 
would  need  a  very  delicate  and  very 
subtle  analysis  to  enumerate  these  strata 
and  differentiate  the  one  from  the  other, 
but  the  task  will  be  profitable.  Once 
you  begin  the  details  of  their  distinc¬ 
tions  you  must  enumerate  every  one  ; 
for  instance,  the  same  class  has  not  the 
same  characteristics  in  Paris  and  in 
Lyons,  nor  in  Lyons  and  a  small  coun¬ 
try  town.  There  are  remarkable  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  the  north  :  politics,  with  their 
perpetual  revolutions,  are  always  bring¬ 
ing  new  layers  and  new  persons  to  the 
surface.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  wrang- 
lings,  rivalries,  and  distinctions,  which 
appear  enormous  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  them,  and  diminish  rapidlv  if 
looked  at  from  above  and  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  I  think  the  real  features  of  a  wor¬ 
thy  French  middle-class  woman  can  be 
caught  with  sufficient  clearness.  One 
moment,  however  ;  here  above  all  points 
the  separation  between  the  woman  of 
Paris  and  the  woman  of  the  country  dis¬ 
trict  is  accentuated-  All  our  great  ladies 
are  Parisians,  even  those  who  were  born 
in  the  country  and  who  spend  their  lives 
in  it ;  but  with  the  middle-class  women 
things  are  very  different.  1  am  not 
going  back  to  antediluvian  periods — I 
mean  to  the  stage-coach  days.  At  that 
time  contrasts  struck  one  at  once  ;  they 
were  found  in  dress,  language,  accent, 
customs,  manners.  Those  days  of 
charming  variety  are  gone  forever. 
Paris  fashions  penetrate  right  into  our 
hamlets.  Paris  style  and  Paris  customs 
spread  rapidly  among  them  ;  there  is  no 
provincial  woman  so  poor  as  not  to  find 
the  means  of  visiting  Paris,  and  above 
all,  not  to  wish  to  be  taken  for  a  Par¬ 
isian.  Still,  there  is  one  point  where 
the  assimilation  has  not  been  brought 
about,  and  this  point  is  the  one  which 
concerns  us  most  nearly.  The  Parisian 
woman,  even  when  she  plays  no  part  in 
the  great  French  manufactory  of  ideas. 
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lives  near  it,  sees  its  productions  con¬ 
stantly,  admires  it,  is  subjected  to  its 
influence.  Besides,  Paris  never  allows 
her  to  rest  for  a  moment.  This  city, 
the  most  refined  and  the  most  supersub* 
tie  in  the  world,  is  the  very  city  which 
allows  itself  to  be  represented  by  the 
most  uncultivated  and  the  coarsest  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  rudest  hamlets  of  Brit¬ 
tany  have  municipal  councillors  who  are 
more  sensible  than  those  of  Paris.  The 
everlasting  claim  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  since  i788~that  is,  since  the 
election  of  the  States  General — is  to 
govern  Paris,  and  through  Paris  France  ; 
not,  indeed,  to  govern  the  finance,  th(f 
soldiery,  the  police  of  France,  but  her 
schools,  her  morals,  and  her  very 
thoughts.  So  it  is  M.  Lavy,  M.  Joffrin, 
M.  Navarre,  M.  Patenne,  who  guide  the 
spirit  of  education,  and  choose  the  books 
for  our  libraries.  You  may  be  sure 
that  they  take  care  that  laicising  should 
become  a  reality.  We  have  lay  masters 
and  mistresses  in  the  schools,  lay  nurses 
in  the  hospitals,  lay  members  on  the 
committees  of  public  education  and  the 
charity  committees.  At  the  same  time 
they  expurgate  books,  purify  school  fur¬ 
niture,  banish  sacred  images,  foibid  re¬ 
ligious  processions.  To  please  them, 
the  foreigner  who  runs  through  Paris, 
and  even  who  stays  awhile  in  it,  ought, 
unless  some  Catholic  imparts  to  him  the 
secret  of  how  to  get  into  a  church,  to 
be  able  to  forget,  even  to  ignore  the 
fact,  that  France  is  a  Catholic  country. 
Our  Municipal  Council  does  not  succeed 
in  realizing  this  magnificent  vision,  be¬ 
cause  immense  as  is  its  ambition,  its 
power  is  insignificant  ;  but  fail  as  it 
does  of  achieving  its  ultimate  aim,  it  is 
impossible  that  this  constant  attack,  in 
which  at  intervals  public  authorities  and 
the  highest  personages  in  the  State  take 
part,  should  not  produce  some  victims 
— that  is  to  say,  some  dupes.  A  few 
women  feel  their  faith  strengthened  by 
this  opposition  ;  more  are  perplexed, 
disconcerted,  discouraged  by  it,  possi¬ 
bly  take  up  with  the  new  fashion,  and 
with  the  extravagance  proper  to  their 
sex,  rush  from  senseless  credulity  to 
frantic  scepticism.  It  is  not  only  the 
Catholic  religion  which  suffers  thus,  all 
religion  suffers,  all  spiritual  philosophy, 
all  doctrines  and  all  customs  which  cling 
in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  concep¬ 


tion  of  a  life  after  death.  Since  1879 
the  proportion  of  women  who  go  through 
the  civil  ceremony  of  mariiage  in  Paris 
has  increased  enormously.  They  are 
now  going  on  to  say  that  the  mayor  is 
just  as  unnecessary  as  the  priest.  But 
all  this  is  Parisian  rather  than  French. 
The  country  has  not  been  infected,  at 
least  it  has  suffered  so  little  that  we  may 
fairly  take  no  notice  at  all  of  the  infec¬ 
tion,  and  say  that  up  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  it  clings  to  its  faith,  .^nd  1  must 
add  that  a  reaction  has  come  about  even 
in  Paris.  The  freethinkers  of  1879,  at 
the  present  moment,  are  within  an  ace 
of  being  converted.  This  is  the  natural 
instinct  of  women  in  general  ;  it  is  as 
powerful  in  France  as  in  England,  and 
perhaps  more  so,  because  Catholicism 
has  a  far  better  comprehension  of  how 
to  manage  women.  If  people  tell  you 
that  the  women  of  the  French  middle 
class  have  become  atheists  or  infidels, 
indifferent  in  regatd  to  religious  ideas 
and  practices,  rest  assured  that  this  is 
true  of  only  an  infinitesimal  minority,  a 
minority  almost  exclusively  made  up  of 
Parisian  women.  If  I  were  asked  to 
reckon  up  the  qualities  of  our  French 
middle-class  woman,  I  should  say  that 
she  is  religious,  and  even  has  a  tendency 
to  be  superstitious  ;  that  she  is  strictly 
moral  and  even  a  trifle  austere,  devoted 
to  worldly  gains,  a  good  manager,  splen¬ 
didly  faithful  to  her  duties  as  a  mother, 
though  obeying  rather  blindly  tradition 
and  habit  in  preference  to  her  own 
lights  ;  finally,  ignorant  in  political  mat¬ 
ters — a  defect  which  could  easily  be 
overlooked  if  she  were  not  so  enthusias¬ 
tic  for  or  against  individuals  ;  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest  in  her  dealings,  an  earnest 
patriot ;  in  a  word,  superior  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  has  a  larger  heart,  more  en¬ 
thusiasm,  more  intense  devotion  to  her 
duties,  a  more  impregnable  common 
sense.  During  the  last  siege  of  Paris, 
she  set  the  example  of  patient  suffering, 
and  encouraged  men  to  work  and  to 
fight.  At  the  very  least  she  saved  us  all 
from  despair.  All  this  is  very  unlike 
the  portraits  which  the  enemies  of 
French  society  draw  ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
simple  naked  truth,  the  result  of  a  long 
and  conscientious  investigation.  I  have 
studied  women  in  every  corner  of  the 
country  and  under  every  kind  of  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not 
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mistaken.  I  need  only  just  add  one  Send  your  son  to  school,  that  he  may 
word:  I  know  the  Ecole  des  Maris  by  not  be  an  ignoramus  like  his  father,” 
heart.  and  she  will  reply,  ”  I  don’t  want  him 

The  fault  of  our  middle-class  women  to  know  more  than  we  do  and  to  come 
is  that  they  are  vain,  even  foolishly  vain,  to  look  down  upon  us.  What  was 
and  that  their  vanity  includes  all  whom  enough  for  us  ought  to  be  enough  for 
they  love.  They  will  not  put  up  with  him.’'  She  makes  no  exception  except 
any  superiority  ;  that  is  the  disease  of  for  the  Church,  because  if  her  son  be- 
France  ;  and  further,  they  insist  upon  comes  a  priest  he  rises  from  his  caste  ; 
showing  themselves  superior  to  others,  but  if  he  is  to  be  a  peasant,  let  him  be 
which  is  an  absurd  contradiction,  and  a  peasant,  and  nothing  more.  ”  He 
ruinous  alike  to  persons  who  are  at-  will  not  know  more  of  our  craft  than  we 
tacked  by  this  lunacy  and  to  the  whole  do.” 

of  society.  The  proof  of  this  twist  in  Vanity,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest 
their  natures  is  to  be  seen  in  their  ideas  influences  in  French  society  under  the 
about  education.  They  want  their  chil-  old  regime,  and  which  plays  its  part, 
dren  to  be  well  educated,  which  is  ad-  too,  in  the  present  day,  has  not  reached 
roirable  ;  but  if  they  have  under  their  the  peasant.  Everywhere  endeavors  are 
nose  a  good  primary  school  and  a  bad  made  to  initiate  our  peasantry  into  the 
college,  they  select  the  college  because  delightfulness  and  the  extravagances  of 
it  seems  to  them  a  grade  higher.  Their  vanity.  The  laborer  in  the  towns  has 
son  might  become  an  intelligent  fore-  been  reduced  ;  the  laborer  in  the  fields 
man  ;  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  would  holds  out ;  he  occupies  himstlf  only 
pass  an  examination  and  get  into  a  tech-  with  hard  cash  and  his  land.  Our  mid- 
nical  school ;  but  they  keep  him  for  die  class,  on  the  other  hand,  is  abso- 
seven  years  at  college  at  the  cost  of  un-  lutely  rotten  with  vanity,  and  one  of  the 
heard-of  sacrifices,  in  order  to  lift  him  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  eccen- 
out  of  his  proper  sphere  and  make  him  tricity  is  the  notion,  which  obtains  spe- 
a  bachelor  of  arts.  The  taste  for  Gov-  cially  among  women,  that  idleness  has 
ernment  service  is  not,  as  is  imagined,  something  peculiarly  splendid  about  it. 
based  upon  the  consideration  of  its  ma-  The  old  prejudice  of  our  nobility,  who 
terial  advantages  ;  that  would  be  an  looked  upon  work  as  a  degradation,  has 
utterly  mistaken  calculation,  for  our  found  a  shelter  in  the  women  of  the 
public  servants  are  treated  as  outcasts  :  middle  class.  You  will  hear  them  say 
their  pay  is  small,  their  position  low,  as  a  common  phrase,  ”  My  daughter 
their  chances  of  advancement  dubious,  shall  never  work.”  Workrooms,  tech- 
Trade  and  business  are  far  more  profit-  nical  schools,  are  for  the  daughters  of 
able.  But  there  it  is — the  craze  for  a  workmen,  or  humble,  very  humble, 
uniform,  to  be  a  somebody,  to  lord  it  clerks.  All  the  time  that  these  women 
over  some  one,  to  rise  higher  in  the  so-  managed  their  academies  and  their 
cial  scale  than  one’s  father.  A  father  boarding-schools  without  interference, 
would  be  content  to  limit  his  ambition  they  allowed  nothing  in  them  but  his- 
to  his  son’s  capacity,  a  mother  will  not.  tory,  literature,  drawing,  music,  danc- 
She  displays  the  same  mistaken  judg-  ing.  Cooking  and  household  manage¬ 
ment  in  all  that  concerns  her  daughter,  ment  were  never  dreamed  of.  Of  sewing 
She  wants  her  to  make”  a  good  match,  ”  they  would  scarcely  speak.  ,  Make  your 
i.e.t  a  marriage  above  her  rank  in  life,  own  dresses  !  horror  !  The  duchesses 
This  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  of  the  old  regime  were  not  so  vain  and 
middle  class  which  has  not  spread  to  the  were  more  far-sighted,  as  any  one  may 
peasantry.  What  ?  you  have  classes  f  satisfy  himself  by  reading  the  memoirs 
Assuredly,  yes  ;  classes,  indeed,  may  of  the  Princesse  de  Ligne. 
exist  no  longer,  but  their  vices  and  their  I  am  by  no  means  anxious  to  banish 
virtues  survive  them.  If  you  tell  a  the  agreeable  arts  from  the  education 
bourgeoise  :  ”  Your  son  is  a  fool  ;  take  of  girls.  In  the  girl  we  must  train  the 
him  away  from  his  college  and  have  future  mother  of  a  family,  but  the  girl 
him  educated  in  a  good  primary  school,”  must  first  find  a  husband;  and  even 
she  rebels  against  such  an  attack  upon  when  she  is  at  the  head  of  a  house  it 
her  dignity.  But  tell  a  peasant  woman,  will  be  her  interest  as  well  as  hei  duty 
Nbw  Sxaixs.— You  XLIX.,  No.  2  n 
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to  render  it  pleasant  to  those  who  live 
in  it.  Therefore,  in  the  education  of 
women,  I  look  upon  a  certain  kind  of 
supetfluity  as  really  a  necessary.  For 
instance,  take  singing.  Many  of  these 
little  ones  cannot  sing  at  all  ;  such  as 
have  an  accurate  voice  and  have  leained 
music  sing  in  order  to  allure  a  suitor, 
and  are  dumb  when  he  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  husband.  This  is  a  great 
misfortune.  Singing  cheers  and  con¬ 
soles  ;  it  adorns  life,  it  makes  it  amiable 
and  endurable.  At  least  they  should 
be  able  to  sing  their  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  prayers.  H>mns  learned  in  child¬ 
hood  cling  to  one’s  memory  for  life,  and 
if  they  are  attached  to  the  memories  of 
the  mother,  they  give  birth  to  a  twofold 
religion  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  If 
you  visit  a  factory  of  women  in  Eng¬ 
land,  you  are  almost  always  greeted  by 
the  singing  of  young  fresh  voices  ;  recol¬ 
lections  of  childhood  and  of  home  are 
awakened,  and  the  stern  slavery  of  trade 
is  forgotten.  Our  workwomen  and  our 
peasant  women  have  a  hard  life  and 
have  no  heart  for  singing,  while  our 
middle-class  women  throw  away  their 
voices,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  charm  of 
their  personality,  in  favor  of  the  piano, 
which  does  not  admit  of  mediocre  hand¬ 
ling.  They  think  the  piano  is  more 
“correct.”  It  assumes  the  existence 
of  a  drawing-room,  and  costs  a  deal  of 
money.  This  being  so,  what  does  it 
matter  if  it  is  a  wretched  instrument  ? 
Let  me  for  a  moment  wail  over  this  ab¬ 
surdity.  The  human  voice  is  the  real 
music  ;  the  piano  is  simply  a  noise.  I 
want  to  hear  the  hymn  of  humanity 
chanted  every  morning  and  every  even¬ 
ing  ;  that  would  awaicen  and  gladden 
the  earth.  The  world  would  seem  less 
far  distant  from  heaven  if  it  would  sing. 
All  religions  sing.  Still  my  love  for 
singing  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  forget 
apprenticeship.  Instead  of  saying,  as 
our  middle-class  women  say,  “  My 
daughter  shall  never  work,”  1  want  to 
say,  "  All  our  daughters  shall  learn,  and 
shall  be  able,  to  work.”  Even  the  rich 
shall  have  an  occupation.  1  should  like 
to  be  able  to  say  with  La  Fontaine,  “  At 
least  our  foundations  are  well  laid.” 

The  same  longing  for  an  idle  life,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  refinement  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  ideas,  drives  mothers  to  select  the 
occupation  of  governess  for  their  daugh¬ 


ters.  This  at  first  blush  sounds  like  a 
contradiction,  for  no  more  toilsome  em¬ 
ployment  exists.-  The  reason  is  that, 
even  if  they  cannot  play  the  lady,  and 
have  those  two  magic  words,  “  no  occu¬ 
pation,”  after  their  names — which  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  blessed  words 
“  independent  gentleman”  or  “  landed 
proprietor” — they  at  least  long  to  es¬ 
cape  from  manual  labor.  To  work  at 
all  is  humiliating.  To  work  with  the 
hands  is  degrading.  The  same  senti¬ 
ment  induces  the  peasants  of  western 
and  central  France  to  put  forth  incon¬ 
ceivable  efforts  to  make  one  of  their 
sons  a  priest.  They  have  this  vanity  if 
they  have  no  other.  It  does  not  come 
purely  from  love  of  religion,  nor  is  it 
simply  in  order  to  escape  from  military 
service  ;  it  is  mainly  to  make  their  son 
“  a  gentleman.”  Just  so,  among  the 
middle  class,  a  girl  who  is  forced  to  be 
a  teacher  will  not  cease  to  be  “  a  lady.” 
So  the  overcrowding  of  the  profession  is 
caused,  and  the  number  of  the  applicants 
is  legion.  In  Paris,  with  1,800  women 
teachers  and  about  sixty  vacancies  a 
year,  there  have  sometimes  been  as  many 
as  8,000  applications.  In  the  whole  of 
France,  in  22,313  schools  carried  on  by 
women,  more  than  50,000  girls  offered 
themselves  for  examination  in  1885  ; 
half  of  these,  27,792,  passed  ;  2,000  ob¬ 
tained  appointments.  The  remaining 
25,000  (25,000  every  year)  will  spend 
their  youth  in  fruitlessly  sighing  for  oc¬ 
cupation.  Thenceforth  they  have  two 
reasons  for  not  working  with  their 
hands  :  first,  their  prejudices  ;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  their  certificate.  When  one  is 
officially  certified  as  knowing  so  many 
fine  subjects,  it  is  impossible  to  sink  to 
earning  half-a-crown  a  day  as  a  weaver. 
It  is  better  to  die  heroically  of  hunger. 

These  same  middle-class  women,  who 
have  a  dread  of  work  and  above  all  of 
manual  work,  and  whose  dread  of  it  is 
stronger  the  lower  they  are  on  the  mid¬ 
dle-class  ladder,  and  the  nearer  they 
consequently  are  to  the  working  class 
with  whom  they  cannot  bear  to  be  con¬ 
founded,  are  they  really  idle  ?  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  hard  workers,  heroic 
and  untiring.  I  beg  you  to  look  at  our 
little  middle-class  woman  under  this 
new  aspect.  She  does  nothing  in  novels 
except  amuse  herself  and  flirt.  In  real 
life  she  does  not  flirt  at  all,  she  does  not 
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amuse  herself  at  all,  and  she  works  from  women,  writing  letters  between  whiles. 


morning;  to  ni|;ht  *,  but — and  this  is  the 
important  point  in  her  eyes — she  does 
not  woik  for  payment  ;  she  does  not 
become  a  workwoman,  she  remains  a 
middle  class  woman  and  therefore  a 
lady  ;  her  honor  is  intact. 

What  is  this  work  which  she  willingly 
takes  on  herself  ?  A  menial  servant’s. 
She  is  the  maid*of-all*work.  Nothing 
disheartens  her ;  she  is  housekeeper, 
pantry-maid,  and  cook  ;  she  mends  the 
clothes  ;  first  out  of  bed  and  last  to  go 
to  bed  ;  ill  or  well,  always  at  her  toil, 
watching  over  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
house  ;  a  skinflint  in  economizing,  espe¬ 
cially  about  her  own  expenses,  disputing 
with  every  single  tradesman,  not  allow¬ 
ing  a  pin  to  be  wasted  in  the  house  ; 
servant  and  manageress  in  one.  What, 
you  say,  is  this  the  woman  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  in  France  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
of  the  lower  middle  class,  the  bulk  of 
the  nation.  The  fine  ladies  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  do  amuse  themselves,  but  still 
not  as  much  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
nor  as  much  as  they  themselves  pre¬ 
tend  ;  but  the  poort  r  women  work  them¬ 
selves  to  death. 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  them 
who  are  saved  by  their  position  from 
descending  to  the  occupation  of  domes¬ 
tic  servants,  and  are  still  compelled  to 
contribute  by  their  personal  exertions 
to  the  income  of  the  family,  and  occupy 
in  it  the  post  of  a  clerk  or  a  book-keeper. 
Here  we  pass  into  the  world  of  the  small 
tradesman.  Women  are  very  clever  re¬ 
tailers  ;  they  are  also  very  clever  at  su¬ 
perintendence.  Some  are  to  be  seen 
who  might  retire  and  give  up  business, 
yet  they  prevail  upon  their  husband  to 
stay  in  business  in  order  to  increase  his 
children’s  dowries.  Such  as  these  are 
at  their  counter  or  in  their  office  from 
the  first  dawn  of  day  until  the  house  is 
closed,  without  absenting  themselves  or 
doing  anything  else  for  a  minute-  Not 
a  word  of  conversation,  no  reading,  not 
a  single  relaxation  for  them.  One  re¬ 
ceives  customers  and  offers  her  wares 
for  sale  with  a  politeness  which  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  Another  remains  seated  for 
more  than  a  dozen  hours  upon  a  kind 
of  throne,  which  is  a  place  of  torture, 
taking  in  money,  giving  out  change, 
writing  down  what  is  spent,  keeping  a 
watch  over  her  salesmen  and  sales- 


with  the  whole  of  her  shop  in  her  head, 
and  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  tini¬ 
est  article  without  referring  to  the  stock- 
book.  Her  husband  will  have  some  re¬ 
laxations  ;  he  goes  to  his  club  or  the 
caf^,  he  will  stroll  about.  The  wife  has 
none — she  is  a  piece  of  the  house,  a  fix¬ 
ture  of  her  own  free  choice.  All  this 
does  not  prevent  her  from  playing  the 
fine  lady  on  a  Sunday,  from  maintaining 
her  position,  nor  from  displaying  her 
costumes  in  church  or  on  the  prome¬ 
nade.  She  even  has  receptions  if  her 
husband  is  in  the  consular  or  municipal 
service.  Almost  invariably  this  class  of 
woman  is  strictly  pious,  even  in  Paris  ; 
in  the  country  universally  so. 

I  now  pass  to  the  working-women, 
and  at  first  I  divide  them  into  two  prin¬ 
cipal  classes,  those  of  the  towns,  who 
are  working  women  in  the  strict  sense, 
and  those  of  the  country,  the  peasant 
women  ;  and  I  must  draw  one  further 
distinction  in  the  woiking-women  of  the 
towns,  between  those  employed  in  small 
trades  and  those  who  work  in  factories. 

Those  of  our  working-women  who 
work  at  home  or  go  out  by  the  day,  or 
work  with  four  or  five  others  in  shops, 
have  had  their  novels  and  their  novel¬ 
ists.  Paul  de  Kock  has  related  their 
love  affairs,  and  Georges  Sand  as  well, 
especially  in  Genevih>e.  Paul  de  Kock’s 
grisette  is  a  perfect  madcap.  To  speak 
properly,  she  is  not  a  working-woman 
at  all  ;  she  is  a  grisette.  She  is  not 
steady,  but  neither  is  she  vicious  ;  she 
has  good  feelings  with  a  spice  of  reck¬ 
lessness  in  her  ;  she  loves  pleasure,  and 
makes  others  love  it.  Similarly  she 
makes  extravagance  and  laziness  attrac¬ 
tive.  Her  faults  are  redeemed  to  some 
extent  by  her  gayety  and  kindhearted¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  deny  that  her  portrait, 
everlastingly  reproduced  by  the  painter, 
is  a  fair  likeness  ;  we  found  it  a  good 
likeness  in  our  own  young  days. 

Outside  of  France  it  has  been  believed 
that  all  our  working-women  were  made 
after  the  same  model,  and  once  more 
the  Parisian  woman  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  Frenchwoman.  Well,  this  gris¬ 
ette  of  Paul  de  Kock  is  extinct,  as  ex¬ 
tinct  as  the  Lisette  of  B^ranger,  and  as 
that  more  refined,  more  seductive,  but 
less  real -type,  Mimi  Pinson.  Business 
on  a  large  scale  has  taken  some  of  these 
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girls  away  to  a  serious  life,  others  have 
turned  to  a  life  of  vice,  vulgar  or  pre^ 
tentious.  Paul  de  Kock  would  not  rec¬ 
ognize  them,  Georges  Sand,  who  is 
above  all  extolled  as  a  great  writer  and 
as  a  painter  of  passion,  has  produced  in 
her  GeneviHe  a  portrait  of  provincial 
working-women,  with  a  charming  grace 
and  a  striking  likeness.  Hers  is  a  very 
delicate  and  precise  observation,  such 
as  Balzac  might  envy  her.  Genevieve 
herself  is  slightly  idealized,  but  the  wom¬ 
en  around  her  are  drawn  from  the  life, 
and  I  will  not  assert  that  Genevieve  her¬ 
self,  in  spite  of  her  excessive  sentimen¬ 
tality,  is  not  a  living  being.  The  poor 
girls  of  whom  this  class  is  made  up  are 
certainly  exposed  to  danger  in  Paris  and 
in  large  central  towns  ;  shop  girls  even 
more  than  others,  and  particularly  those 
whose  pleasing  face  and  graceful  cos¬ 
tume  are  part  of  the  capital  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  some  of  them  who  are 
virtuous,  and  these  deserve  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  respect ;  those  who  give  way  may 
plead  in  excuse  their  solitude,  their 
youth,  their  imperfect  education  or  their 
utter  want  of  it,  necessity,  evil  examples, 
constant  temptations.  I  think  that  wom¬ 
en  of  this  class  are  the  same  in  all  our 
large  towns,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
less  respected  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  a 
fact  which  facilitates  their  fall  and 
makes  their  influence  after  their  fall  of 
less  importance.  I  have  carefully  gone 
through  the  statistics  of  large  towns  and 
centres  of  industry.  I  have  read  a  large 
number  of  books  and  magazine  articles. 
I  am  not  saying  that  I  have  gone  to  see 
for  myself,  although  I  might  say  so  with 
justice,  because  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
for  one’s  self  by  a  short  journey  ;  one 
can  only  see  with  accuracy  after  a  long 
residence.  But  I  think  1  am  right  in 
saying  that  the  morals  of  the  working- 
women  in  towns — and  herein  I  draw  no 
distinction  between  the  different  kinds 
of  employment — are  almost  identical  in 
all  great  centres  of  industry,  no  matter 
what  their  nationality  may  be.  The 
differences  which  1  have  observed  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  sedentary  or  nomadic 
character  of  the  working  population. 

In  some  towns  the  workman  gets  a 
furnished  lodging,  has  his  meals  at  a 
restaurant,  is  hired  for  a  definite  piece 
of  work  or  a  short  period  of  time,  is  not 
known  to  and  scarcely  knows  his  em¬ 


ployer,  and  deals  only  with  the  head 
foreman.  The  slightest  cause  is  enough 
to  decide  him  to  leave  ;  he  may  hope 
for  better  wages,  for  an  easier  life,  or 
fer  overseers  and  comrades  more  to  his 
taste.  This  nomad  is  usually  a  bache¬ 
lor.  The  married  workman  who  is  a 
father  of  a  family  has  a  hundred  reasons 
for  avoiding  any  change  of  situation. 
Employers  do  not  like  these  “  bird  of 
passage’’  workmen,  who  are  absolutely 
not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  but  it  is  for 
women  that  they  are  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous.  They  go  with  women  of  loose 
character,  or  if  they  form  a  more  serious 
connection  it  rarely  lasts  beyond  the 
first  fancy,  perhaps  till  the  ffrst  baby 
comes.  The  father  leaves  the  house  a 
few  days  before  the  child  is  born,  he  de¬ 
parts  from  the  town  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  him,  but  leaving  the  girl 
to  misery  and  disgrace.  This  is  a  pri¬ 
mary,  a  permanent  cause  of  vice.  Some 
towns,  like  Mulhouse,  have  been  able 
to  establish  a  sedentary  population,  by 
giving  workmen  facilities  for  buying 
their  houses,  and  relations,  which  are 
almost  family  relations,  are  formed  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  emplojed.  Morals 
are  so  powerfully  influenced  thereby 
that  scandals  are  extremely  rare  at  Mul¬ 
house,  while  respectability  is  almost  un¬ 
known  in  centres  which  have  a  roving 
population. 

However,  in  regard  to  this  last  point 
there  are  still  some  distinctions  to  be 
drawn.  In  certain  towns  prostitution 
is  predominant ;  in  others  irregular 
unions  prevail.  These  are  exceedingly 
common  at  Rouen,  at  Lyons,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Paris.  To  go  by  statistics, 
the  number  of  illegitimate  children  being 
considerable,  it  is  manifest  that  marriage 
is  the  exception  among  the  working 
classes,  and  that  they  almost  all  live  in 
a  state  of  concubinage.  There  is  no 
answer  to  be  made  to  this,  since  it  is 
proved  by  figures  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
a  great  number  of  these  irregular  con¬ 
nections  last  just  as  long  as  if  they  were 
sanctified  by  the  law  and  the  Church. 
As  they  have  neither  property  nor  patri¬ 
mony,  nor  any  prejudice  against  natural 
children,  they  are  less  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  necessity  of  official  formalities. 
If  sickness  comes  to  them,  they  do  not 
separate.  The  promise  once  made, 
their  word  once  pledged,  are  strictly  ob- 
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served  even  when  one  or  the  other  is  ill. 
This  does  not  compensate  for  their  im¬ 
moral  conduct,  but  it  does  tone  down 
both  its  influence  and  its  consequences. 
Another  circumstance  of  the  same  kind 
is  the  frequency  of  adoption  in  France. 
A  workman  dies  and  leaves  his  orphans 
without  any  resources.  His  friends,  his 
mates  in  the  workshop  who  come  to  the 
funeral,  take  the  child’s  hand  to  lead  it 
to  the  cemetery,  and  once  taken  they 
never  let  it  go.  They  share  the  “  inheri¬ 
tance"  with  one  another,  according  to 
their  means  ;  and  at  nightfall  each  of 
the  forlorn  orphans  has  a  family  where 
no  distinction  will  be  made  between  the 
new-comer  and  the  others.  Our  work¬ 
ingmen  are  good-hearted  fellows.  Our 
mistakes  about  them  are  caused  by  the 
loafers  and  criminals  who  join  the  work¬ 
men  simply  to  plunder  and  cheat  them. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  mention  ex¬ 
cept  in  regard  to  the  peasant  women, 
who  form  the  most  numerous  portion  of 
the 'wives  of  workingmen,  and  I  admit 
at  the  outset  that  among  them,  ar  among 
all,  there  are  abandoned  creatures. 
Some  recover  their  position  by  marriage, 
which  is  not  so  hard  to  do  as  it  is  in  a 
town.  Young  fellows  are  not  over  par¬ 
ticular  ;  they  require,  above  all,  a  wom¬ 
an  in  good  condition  for  hard  work  ; 
a  child,  if  he  is  old  enough  to  earn  a 
day's  wages,  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
dowry  than  a  drawback.  Some  girl- 
mothers  do  give  themselves  up  to  vice. 
Of  these  the  majority  migrate  to  towns  ; 
their  position  would  be  too  hard  in  the 
country  and  almost  an  impossibility. 

The  parish  priest  has  retained  consid¬ 
erable  influence  in  most  of  our  rural 
communes.  The  party  in  power  since 
r879  is  making  strenuous  exertions 
against  him,  but  it  has  nothing  to  offer 
in  his  stead.  The  notion  of  making  the 
schoolmaster  the  successor  of  the  priest 
is  almost  ridiculous,  although  it  has  se¬ 
duced  some  of  our  statesmen.  The  fact 
that  the  priest  is  respected,  shows  that 
the  large  majority  of  our  peasant  women 
are  respectable,  pious,  sober,  and  hard¬ 
working.  Their  life  is  a  hard  one ; 
their  pleasures  few,  their  conduct  uni¬ 
formly  good.  They  have  no  idle  dreams, 
and  this  is  a  fair  guarantee  that  they 
will  remain  in  the  path  of  virtue.  They 
work  with  energy  all  the  week  long.  A 
stroll  on  Sunday,  attendance  at  the  par¬ 


ish  church,  a  dance  on  a  saint’s  day,  are 
enough  for  these  poor  creatures,  who 
too  often  hare  to  put  up  with  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  their  husbands.  If  you  meet 
in  the  country  a  woman  doing  nothing, 
you  may  be  sure  that  she  is  seriously 
ill  ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
shepherdesses,  whose  work  simply  con¬ 
sists  in  remaining  in  one  spot.  While 
watching  the  flocks  they  can  spin  or 
knit,  and  many  farmers*  wives  set  them 
heavy  tasks,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  employed  as  to  gain  some¬ 
thing  by  their  work.  Still  you  see  some 
who  walk  about  swinging  their  arms  or 
remain  seated  for  hours  together,  all 
alone,  never  singing  and  perhaps  never 
dreaming.  We  have  a  proverb  in  France 
like  your  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still,"  etc.  My  opinion  is  that  vice 
finds  its  way  into  our  villages  through 
these  idle  loafing  women.  It  has  no 
way  of  getting  at  our  brave  farm  girls, 
who  look  after  the  house  and  the  kitchen, 
tend  the  cattle,  mow  grass,  truss  hay, 
go  to  town  to  sell  their  milk  and  vege¬ 
tables,  weed  the  fields,  pick  insects  off 
the  vines,  and  with  all  this  have  always 
a  stocking  to  finish  or  a  dress  to  make, 
and  find  time  to  distribute  cuffs  and 
kisses  to  the  children  of  the  house. 
These  girls  are  healthy  both  in  body  and 
in  mind.  They  take  this  world  as  they 
find  it ;  as  for  the  other  world,  they 
trust  to  their  confessor. 

Foreigners  who  reproach  us  with  the 
frailty  of  our  women  are  guilty  of  slan¬ 
der,  pure  and  simple.  What  they  term 
the  frailty  of  our  women  is  nothing  but 
the  amiability  of  our  gay  women.  It 
seems  that  we  do  possess  this  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  have 
women  with  greater  aptitude  for  giving 
pleasure.  No  other  capital  furnishes  so 
many  opportunities  for  ruining  one’s 
health  and  draining  one’s  purse.  At 
least,  this  is  popular  report ;  I  have  no 
means  of  verifying  it.  If  it  is  correct, 
I  am  not  on  this  account  very  proud  of 
my  country.  But  I  at  least  ask  that  no 
inference  be  drawn  therefrom  disparag¬ 
ing  to  the  morals  of  the  nation.  The 
world  of  pleasure  and  the  virtuous  world 
are  as  far  asunder  with  us  as  in  all  other 
countries.  The  work  proper  to  each  is 
excellently  carried  out,  in  the  one  by  a 
number  of  splendid  excesses,  in  the 
other  by  a  number  of  excellent  actions. 
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I  always  distrust  a  man  who  denies  that  and  according  to  the  period  shows  itself 


women  are  virtuous,  or  who  says  impu¬ 
dently,  The  majority  of  Italian  or 
Frenchwomen  are  gay  women.”  If  he 
is  speaking  from  expeiience,  it  simply 
proves  that  he  is  a  rake,  and  it  scarcely 
proves  anything  else.  Usually,  it  is 
merely  a  pleasant  hypothesis  propounded 
in  jest  to  display  the  speaker's  wit,  while 
he  forgets  that  a  nation  is  a  family,  and 
is  obliged  by  duty  and  by  interest  to  de¬ 
fend  the  honor  oMts  women.  Ours  are 
worthy  creatures,  devoted  to  their  duties, 
their  family,  and  their  country,  and 
merit  the  respect  which  we  pay  to  them. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  have  scandals,  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  ;  but  that  they 
are  rare  may  be  inferred  from  the  com¬ 
motion  which  they  cause.  France  is 
the  one  count! y  in  the  world  where  it  is 
most  difficult  to  conceal  a  false  step. 
Now  and  again  a  sore  is  opened. 
Granted  ;  but  I  am  not  speaking  about 
a  few  thousand  madcaps  ;  1  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  eighteen  millions  of  virtuous 
Frenchwomen. 

Whatever  faith  and  whatever  venera¬ 
tion  we  still  have  in  France  we  owe  to 
our  women.  They  do  not  ask  their 
husbands  to  go  to  confession  because 
they  are  quite  sure  they  would  not  go  ; 
but  in  the  country  they  compel  them  to 
go  to  church  on  Sundays.  If  they  were 
to  let  us  men  alone,  we  should  have 
nothing  but  civil  marriages  and  civil 
funerals  ;  our  women  insist  that  religion 
should  have  part  in  both,  and  we  obey 
their  wish.  Often  they  stop  blasphemy 
on  the  lips  of  the  blasphemer.  They  it 
is  who  tell  children  about  God,  and 
they  are  the  first  to  advise  the  dying  to 
think  of  Him.  France  remained  Chris¬ 
tian  after  1793  ;  it  is  still  Christian  after 
1879,  thanks  to  its  noble  women.  1 
simply  put  1793  and  1879  together, 
without  meaning  to  compare  them.  1 
know  that  the  bloodshed  of  the  one 
makes  a  difference,  but  there  is  no 
other.  Men  dare  not  go  too  far  in  their 
opposition  to  religion,  because  when 
they  return  home  they  find  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  their  wives.  M. 
Cousin  told  me  once  a  saying  of  Louis 
Philippe.  In  1840  there  was  a  quarrel 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  University  : 
it  was  the  old  struggle  between  belief 
and  unbelief,  which  takes  every  possible 
shape  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 


in  petty  persecutions  or  in  massacre. 
There  had  been  a  long  discussion  in  the 
Cabinet.  ”  Above  all,"  said  the  King 
as  he  rose  to  go  away,  ”  do  not  get  me 
into  hot  water  with  my  good  queen.” 
M.  Cousin  made  fun  at  it  ;  but  he  was 
wrong.  Almost  every  Frenchman  says 
as  the  King  said,  ”  Don’t  get  me  into 
hot  water  with  my  good  queen.”  For 
my  part  I  commend  them,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  hot  water  with  this 
"good  queen,”  and  I  congratulate 
them,  because  this  influence  which  they 
feel  prevents  them  from  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  sectaries,  which  would  break 
up  society,  if  allowed  to  do  as  it  pleased. 

The  evil  from  which  we  are  suffering 
is  not  a  degraded  state  of  morals,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  I  do  not  believe  exists.  It 
lies  in  the  attempts  made  on  two  sides, 
by  the  Socialists  and  the  Jacobins,  to 
unchiistianize  France.  Ay,  every  even¬ 
ing  the  Socialists  preach  their  Positivism, 
which  to  the  mass  of  them  is  merely  a 
low  form  of  Nihilism  ;  and  our  Jacobins, 
or  our  politicians  who  pay  court  to  the 
Jacobins,  turn  to  scorn  all  Christian 
ideas,  all  religions,  and  all  spiritual  phi¬ 
losophy.  They  do  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  ranting  :  they  lay  violent  hands 
on  all  the  laws  enacted  to  unite  human 
legislation  to  divine,  to  unite  the  earth 
with  God.  They  have  hunted  the  priest 
and  the  monastic  orders  out  of  our 
schools,  they  have  suppressed  our  army 
chaplains,  they  have  made  oaths  op¬ 
tional  ;  in  our  hospitals  they  watch  by 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  for  fear  that  a 
priest  might  come,  without  having  been 
sent  for,  to  say  a  word  about  the  life  to 
come  ;  they  talk  of  taking  away  our 
churches  to  convert  them  into  schools 
or  barracks  ;  they  declare  war  against 
our  sisters  of  charity  ;  they  loudly  pro¬ 
claim  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied  un¬ 
til  they  have  won  over  every  mind  to  in¬ 
fidelity  and  every  heart  to  their  ever¬ 
lasting  No.  My  opinion  is  that  they 
will  not  succeed,  and  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  a  powerful  reaction  has  set 
in  against  them.  But  if  they  did  suc¬ 
ceed,  above  all,  if  they  went  so  far  as  to 
take  away  from  our  women  the  support 
of  religion,  then,  I  admit,  we  should 
have  to  bid  farewell  to  morality  :  not 
that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  moral 
system  without  the  support  of  a  religion. 
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but  because  this  purely  philosophical  we  must  fight  against  lies  here,  in  the  pol* 
morality  is  only  intelligible  to  great  in>  itics  of  the  present  day  ;  it  is  not  in  the 
tellects,  and  exercises  absolutely  no  in*  great  mass  of  the  nation.which  is  religious 
duence  upon  the  masses.  The  evil  which  as  well  as  virtuous. — Fortnightly  Review. 


FAITH  HEALING  AS  A  MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 
BY  DR.  C.  LLOYD  TUCKEY. 


In  the  course  of  my  annual  holiday, 

I  found  myself  last  August  in  the  an¬ 
cient  and  interesting  town  of  Nancy,  at¬ 
tracted  thither,  however,  by  no  desire 
for  sight-seeing  as  generally  understood, 
but  by  a  special  and  professional  curi¬ 
osity.  This  curiosity  was  perhaps  all 
the  more  piquant  for  a  spice  of  scepti¬ 
cism  and  a  flavor  of  professional  prej* 
udice  which  were  blended  with  it.  1 
went  prepared  to  coldly  investigate,  to 
criticise,  to  depreciate,  and  probably  re* 
ject.  I  remained  to  find  admiration  and 
conviction  growing  upon  me,  and  came 
away  with  developed  piower  of  scientific 
vision,  and  wide  vistas  of  scientific  pos¬ 
sibilities  opening  before  me. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lorraine  has  an  eventful  history,  and 
from  its  position,  so  near  the  German 
frontier,  we  may  safely  prophesy  that 
stirring  times  are  yet  in  store  for  it. 
But,  whatever  may  be  its  future,  this 
thriving  and  charming  town  has  one 
claim  to  celebrity  which  may  perhaps 
dwarf  and  outlive  ail  others  :  it  is  the 
birthplace  of  a  system  of  healing  which 
seems  destined  to  be  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  to  humanity,  and  which  may  con¬ 
siderably  modify  the  present  practice  of 
medicine. 

Treatment  by  psycho-therapeutics  has 
been  so  much  written  about  and  so  uni¬ 
versally  discussed  on  the  Continent, 
that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  the 
subject  unknown  commonly  or  misun¬ 
derstood  in  this  country.  It  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  general  reader  to  a  discovery 
of  unusual  interest  and  importance  that 
this  paper  is  written.  The  scientinc  and 
professional  inquirer,  and  all  who  would 
go  further  afield  in  their  investigations, 
are  referred  to  the  exhaustive  and  criti¬ 
cal  works  of  Li^bault,  Bernheim,  Beau- 
nis,*  Liegiois,  Ochorowicz.f  Braid, ^ 

*  Le  SomttambuUtmt  prtvoqu/,  ame  edit. 
Paris,  1887. 

f  The  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body, 
London,  1846. 

X  De  la  Suggestion  Mental*.  Paris,  1887. 


Hack  Tuke,*  Charles  Richet,  and 
others. 

It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  the 
first  author  on  this  list — Dr.  Li^bault 
of  Nancy — conceived  the  idea  of  em¬ 
ploying  suggestion  combined  with  hyp¬ 
notism  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  not  merely 
for  the  relief  of  so-called  nervous  and 
fanciful  complaints,  but  for  the  cure  of 
the  majority  of  diseases  which  afflict 
humanity.  Those  were  the  declining 
days  of  mesmerism.  After  having  ex¬ 
cited  universal  attention  and  some  en¬ 
thusiasm,  it  had  been  finally  boycotted 
by  the  medical  profession  and  left  to  ig¬ 
norant  quacks,  with  whom  any  one  who 
dared  to  practice  a  system  at  all  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  it  was  likely  to 
be  associated.  This  is  what  befell  Dr. 
Li^bault.  For  many  years  he  had  to 
contend  with  prejudice  and  strenuous 
opposition  from  every  side  ;  but  through 
good  and  evil  report  he  persevered  in 
his  work,  laboring  chiefly  among  the 
poor,  and  devoting  the  best  part  of  his 
life  to  their  gratuitous  relief.  In  spite 
of  the  publicity  with  which  he  carried 
on  his  treatment — his  dispensary  having 
from  the  first  been  open  to  all  who  chose 
to  visit  it — and  of  a  very  able  treatise  f 
in  which  he  fully  described  his  method 
and  recorded  his  cases,  his  svstem  seems 
to  have  attracted  little  attention  until  it 
was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Bernheim,  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Nancy, 
who  publicly  demonstrated  its  success 
in  his  hospital  clinique,  and  published 
^n  1880)  his  celebrated  book  De  la  Sug¬ 
gestion  et  de  ses  applications  it  la  Thhra- 
jpeutique-X  This  work  at  once  secured 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession 
and  of  physiologists  and  psychologists 
generally,  and  did  much  to  place  the 
system  on  a  firm  basis.  Knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Li^bault’s  method 

•  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind 
over  the  Body,  2d  edit.  London,  1884. 

f  Du  Sommeil et  des  Etats  Analogues.  Paris, 
1866. 

7  Second  ediL,  Paris,  1887. 
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of  treatment  spread  rapidly,  and  took 
root,  and  we  now  find  it  practised  by  a 
considerable  number  of  specialists  and 
other  medical  ineir  all  over  the  Conti¬ 
nent. 

I  believe  that  if  the  intelligent  travel* 
ler  who  breaks  his  journey  to  the  Vosges 
or  Germany  at  Nancy  were  to  know 
what  an  interesting  drama  is  daily  being 
enacted  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  the 
town,  he  would  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
with  Dr.  Li^bault,  even  at  the  risk  of 
curtailing  bis  visit  to  the  Ducal  Palace 
or  leaving  unseen  the  rather  mean-look¬ 
ing  cathedral.  The  genial  doctor  wel¬ 
comes  all  inquirers,  and  generally  inocu¬ 
lates  them  with  some  of  his  own  enthusi¬ 
asm. 

Let  us  look  into  his  dispensary,  and 
see  what  is  going  on.  It  is  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  one-storied  building,  separated 
by  a  garden  from  his  house.  Every 
week-day  morning  its  doors  open  punc¬ 
tually  at  seven— for  the  day  begins  early 
in  French  provincial  towns — and  pa¬ 
tients  come  crowding  in.  Of  these  there 
will  be  on  an  average  about  thirty  or 
forty,  belonging  mostly  to  the  small 
shop- keeping,  the  artisan,  and  laboring 
classes.  These  invalids  are  of  all  types, 
from  the  keen-eyed  little  bourgtoise — 
whose  sedentary  life  in  some  small  shop 
has  not  dulled  her  vivacity — to  the 
stolid-looking,  heavy-footed  hind  from 
some  Alsatian  farm.  Most  of  them  are 
suffering  from  some  chronic  complaint. 
One  is  sure  to  see  cases  of  old-standing 
paralysis,  asthma,  epilepsy,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  and  especially  of  dyspepsia 
in  its  Protean  forms.  The  professional 
observer  will  note  examples  of  rare  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  sys¬ 
tems,  sent  up  probably  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  by  practitioners  whose 
science  they  have  baffled. 

A  new  patient  enters  upon  his  course 
of  treatment  in  the  usual  fashion.  Hi^ 
medical  history  is  inquired  into,  with 
any  side  facts  which  may  bear  upon  it ; 
his  present  symptoms  are  investigated  ; 
be  is,  if  necessary,  examined,  and  every 
detail  of  his  case  is  entered  for  future 
reference.  He  is  then  desired  to  sit 
down  and  watch  the  treatment  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  sufferers  :  this  is  found 
to  have  a  quieting  effect  upon  patients, 
and  to  give  them  confidence.  In  half 
an  hour  or  so  his  turn  comes,  and  Dr. 


Li^bault  calls  him  to  take  his  place  in 
the  large  arm-chair,  which  probably  has 
held  more  devotees  of  Morpheus  than 
any  other  chair  in  the  world.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  speaks  kindly  and  reassuringly  to 
him,  tells  him  to  banish  all  fear  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  extraneous  thoughts, 
but  to  closely  follow  his  words  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  One  by  one  the  phenomena 
which  attend  the  oncoming  of  sleep  are 
suggested  to  him.  “Your  eyelids,” 
says  the  Doctor,  “  are  becoming  heavy  ; 
you  can  hardly  keep  them  open.  My 
voice  sounds  more  and  more  distant. 
Your  sight  grows  dim,  and  objects  ap¬ 
pear  indistinct  to  )Ou.  A  numbness  is 
creeping  over  your  limbs.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  keep  awake  :  your  eyes 
are  shut.”  (Here  the  eyes  are  held 
closed  by  the  operator’s  hand.)  “  You 
are  fast  asleep.’’  If  the  subject  is  of 
average  sensibility,  he  will  indeed  be 
asleep  by  this  time,  and  his  appearance 
will  be  exactly  that  of  one  slumbering 
naturally  and  peacefully. 

It  is  now  that  the  treatment  com¬ 
mences.  We  will  take  a  very  common 
case,  and  suppose  that  we  have  before 
us  a  sufferer  from  chronic  indigestion. 
For  years  he  has  not  eaten  a  meal  with 
healthy  appetite  nor  without  feeling 
some  uneasiness  after  it.  He  has  con¬ 
stant  nausea,  tightness  across  the  chest, 
headache,  sleeplessness,  and  depression 
of  spirits — in  short,  all  the  miserable 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  With  these  his 
appearance  fully  agrees.  He  is  heavy 
and  apathetic  ;  his  eyes  ate  dull,  his 
body  wasted,  his  skin  dry  and  discol¬ 
ored. 

The  Doctor  begins  by  rubbing  and 
gently  pressing  the  parts  chiefly  affected, 
at  the  sanoe  time  telling  the  patient  that 
the  pain  he  now  feels  is  to  pass  away  ; 
that  his  digestion  is  to  become  easy  ; 
that  he  is  to  take  food  with  appetite  ; 
that  the  secretions  and  functions  are  to 
become  natural  ;  the  circulation  is  to 
improve  ;  the  chilliness  and  nausea  are 
to  be  replaced  by  warmth  and  well-being. 
He  next  touches  the  head,  saying  that 
the  dull  aching  and  heaviness  are  to  dis¬ 
appear  ;  that  sleep  is  to  come  at  night, 
quickly  and  naturally  ;  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  to  be  entirely  cured. 

These  “  suggestions'*  given,  the 
sleeper  is  allowed  but  a  few  moments 
more  of  oblivion.  Patients  are  still 
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coming  in,  and  the  chair  is  wanted.  So  will  remain  so  fixed  for  an  indefinite 
the  Doctor  arouses  him  with  a  word,  or  period  ;  the  subject,  if  ordered  to  relax 
a  few  passes  of  a  fan,  and  his  place  is  it,  will  attempt  to  obey,  but  the  will  has 
taken  by  another  sufferer.  He  will  lost  its  power  over  the  muscles,  and  the 
most  likely  feel  wide  awake  at  once  and  limb  retains  its  attitude,  or,  after  some 
all  the  better  for  his  short  sleep.  The  time,  falls,  as  by  its  own  weight.  The 
pain  has  vanished,  and  in  its  stead  is  a  sleeper,  if  here  aroused,  may  still  deny 
comfortable  sensation  of  warmth  ;  his  having  slept,  and  is  frequently  able  to 
head  feels  cool  and  clear,  and  he  returns  repeat  any  conversation  that  may  have 
home  with  a  more  natural  appetite  than  been  held  near  him. 
he  has  known  for  a  long  time.  Before  In  the  next  two  stages  the  influence 
leaving  he  is  told  to  come  again  next  of  the  operator  becomes  more  apparent, 
day,  when  the  same  process  will  be  gone  A  movement  of  the  patient’s  limbs,  in- 
thiough  ;  but  he  probably  will  be  more  duced  by  him.  is  automatically  con* 
quickly  influenced,  and  on  subsequent  tinned.  The  patient  becomes  deaf  to 
visits  it  may  be  enough  for  him  to  sit  every  voice  except  his  ;  bystanders  may 
down,  to  have  Dr.  Li^bault  look  at  him,  speak  to  him  as  loudly  as  they  will,  but 
close  his  eyes,  and  say  "  Dormez”  for  he  takes  no  notice  of  them,  while  each 
him  to  fall  into  a  profound  sleep.  This  word  of  the  operator  is  heard  and,  in 
sleep  is  apt  to  become  more  sound  each  many  instances,  replied  to  in  the  tone¬ 
time  it  is  induced,  and  the  sounder  it  is  less,  level  voice  familiar  to  all  who  have 
the  better  for  the  patient.  But  even  heard  persons  talk  in  their  sleep.  The 
when  only  a  slight  torpor  can  be  ob*  fifth  and  sixth  stages  are  more  advanced 
tained  good  results  may  be  expected.  states  of  automatism.  In  the  seventh 
If  possible  the  treatment  is  repeated  comes  absolute  forgetfulness  of  all  that 
every  morning  for  several  days,  and  all  has  occurred  during  the  sleep.  In  the 
that  the  Doctor  has  foretold  comes  to  eighth  the  patient  is  prepared  to  entet- 
pass.  The  dyspeptic  recovers  his  ap*  tain  any  haillucination  suggested  to  him 
petite,  his  cheeks  begin  to  ftll  out,  he  by  the  operator.  Give  him  water  to 
loses  the  cadaverous  hue  of  chronic  ill*  drink,  telling  him  it  is  wine  of  some 
health,  the  distressing  symptoms  disap-  specified  vintage,  and  as  such  he  w’ill  ac- 
pear,  and  in  a  short  time  he  is  cured.  cept  it  ;  hold  strong  ammonia  to  his 
I  have  purposely  chosen  a  very  simple  nostrils,  describing  it  as  some  delicate 
case,  in  which  the  disease  was  due  to  perfume,  and  he  will  inhale  the  strong 
some  functional  disorder,  such  as  a  slight  fumes  without  wincing  and  with  evident 
local  congestion  or  an  abnormality  of  satisfaction.  In  the  ninth  and  final 
secretion.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  stage,  which  is  only  reached  in  rare  in- 
suppose  that  the  suggestive  treatment  is  stances,  he  becomes  susceptible  to  post- 
adapted  for  only  comparatively  mild  ail-  hypnotic  hallucination.  Tell  him  that 
ments.  Experience  has  taught  the  ex-  on  his  awaking  he  is  to  sit  in  a  particu- 
act  contrary,  and  indeed  I  am  inclined  lar  chair,  to  open  a  certain  book,  to  ad- 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  treating  all  pa-  dress  some  person  present ;  he  will  in 
tients  and  all  maladies  indiscriminately  due  time  obey,  though  often  with  visible 
by  this  system,  and  to  think  that  it  reluctance,  and  if  questioned  as  to  the 
should  be  reserved  for  cases  which  have  motive  of  his  action,  he  will  reply  that 
resisted  ordinary  methods  of  dealing.  something,  he  knows  not  w'hat,  impelled 
Dr.  Bernheim  divides  the  progress  to  him  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  be 
complete  hypnotic  sleep  into  a  series  of  required  not  to  see  some  given  person, 
defined  stages.  The  first  stage  is  char-  He  is  awakened,  and  though  that  person 
acterized  by  torpor  of  the  limbs  and  may  be  at  his  elbow,  may  speak  loudly 
general  somnolence,  though  the  subject  to  him,  and  even  touch  him,  the  patient 
can  still  exercise  his  will  if  called  upon  will  utterly  ignore  his  existence.  This 
to  do  so.  He  is  conscious  of  all  that  state,  which  is  termed  mgative  halluci- 
goes  on  around  him,  and  would  prob-  nation,  may  continue  for  some  hours  un- 
ably  deny  having  any  unusual  sensation,  less  dispelled  by  the  operator.  I  must 
The  second  stage  resembles  catalepsy,  here  explain  that  such  experiments  have 
If  a  limb  be  placed  by  the  operator  in  no  place  in  serious  practice,  and  that 
any  position,  no  matter  how  strained,  it  those  I  witnessed  in  Dr.  Li^bault’s  dis- 
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pensary  were  made  by  him  only  as  a 
means  of  easy  demonstration,  and  of 
course  with  the  full  consent  of  the  sub¬ 
jects. 

Persons  under  treatment,  when  asked 
why  the  sleep  has  come  upon  them,  as¬ 
sign  various  reasons.  Some  attribute  it 
to  having  fixed  their  eyes  on  one  partic¬ 
ular  object — the  operator's  hand,  for  in¬ 
stance,  held  in  front  of  them.  Others 
suppose  that  his  voice  has  lulled  them 
to  unconsciousness,  as  a  cradle  song  lulls 
an  infant.  But  they  generally  agree  in 
saying  that  both  the  falling  asleep  and 
the  awaking  are  easy  and  pleasant ;  as 
regards  the  latter,  however,  there  are 
occasional  exceptions.  Now  and  then 
a  patient,  especially  in  the  early  days  of 
his  treatment,  will  awake  with  feelings 
of  chilliness,  nausea,  and  faintness,  such 
as  many  of  us  have  experienced  after 
sleeping  at.an  unwonted  hour  and  in  an 
unusual  position.  But  these  efifects  are 
removed  by  putting  him  to  sleep  again 
for  a  few  moments  and  “  suggesting” 
that  he  shall  awake  without  any  disagree¬ 
able  sensations. 

Hearing  for  the  first  time  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  by  suggestions,  one  may  be  in¬ 
clined,  if  not  to  set  the  whole  thing 
down  as  a  delusion,  at  least  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  induced  state  is  a  form 
of  hysteria,  attainable  only  by  impres¬ 
sionable  women,  or  by  men  of  unusually 
feeble  mental  and  physical  organization  ; 
to  consider  it  useless  as  a  means  of  heal¬ 
ing,  or  effectual  only  for  those  malades 
imaginaires  who  are  always  in  search  of 
some  new  medical  dissipation  and  are 
prone  to  fancy  cures  as  unreal  as  their 
ailments.  Such  a  conclusion  would, 
however,  be  entirely  false.  All  physi¬ 
cians  practising  this  system  are  agreed 
that  men — no  feeble  valetudinarian,  but 
soldiers,  outdoor  laborers,  artisans  of 
the  most  commonplace  and  practical 
type— are,  if  anything,  more  susceptible 
than  women.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
Dr.  Li^bault’s  patients,  and  hospital 
patients  generally,  are  peculiarly  impres¬ 
sionable.  This  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Those  persons,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the 
working  classes  ;  they  are  accustomed 
to  obey  and  to  conciliate  their  superiors 
in  social  rank  ;  with  them  the  voice  of 
authority  falls  on  ears  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  acts  upon  a  brain  that  is  unac¬ 
customed  to  weigh,  to  argue,  to  resist. 


This  is  one  reason  why  children  are  the 
best  subjects.  Between  the  ages  of 
three  and  fourteen,  all  children,  except 
idiots,*  may  be  considered  hypnotiz- 
able. 

Observing  this,  though  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Li^bault’s 
system,  I  still  felt  some  doubts  as  to  its 
general  applicability.  Desiring  to  either 
confirm  these  or  dispel  them,  I  deter¬ 
mined  on  leaving  Nancy  to  visit  Amster¬ 
dam.  where  Drs.  Van  Renlerghem  and 
Van  Eeden,  disciples  of  Dr.  Liebault, 
carry  on  an  extensive  practice,  chiefly 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
In  Holland,  and  especially  in  the  cap¬ 
ital,  education  and  culture  reach  a  very 
high  standard,  while  it  cannot  be  said 
that  among  any  class  the  emotional  and 
imaginative  faculties  have  undue  pre¬ 
dominance.  Accordingly  1  watched 
with  great  interest  the  practice  of  these 
physicians,  to  whose  professional  cour¬ 
tesy  and  kindness  I  owe  much  gratitude. 
Among  their  patients  I  found  the  same 
results  as  among  the  humbler  clients  cf 
the  good  doctor  at  Nancy.  The  hyp¬ 
notic  or  somnolent  state  was  indeed  not 
always  induced  with  equal  rapidity,  but 
unsusceptible  patients  were  extremely 
rare,  and,  the  state  once  induced,  the 
suggestive  treatment  had  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  on  the  poorest  and  most 
illiterate  subjects. 

There  are,  of  course,  persons  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  strength  of  in¬ 
tellect,  and  their  superiority  to  all  influ¬ 
ences  of  this  nature.  These  are  usually 
not  hypnotizable,  because  they  refuse  to 
concentrate  their  thoughts,  or  concen¬ 
trate  them  to  resist  the  suggestions  of 
the  operator.  But  such  persons  would, 
naturally,  no  mote  put  themselves  under 
suggestive  treatment  than  they  would 
consult  any  physician  whose  advice  they 
were  determined  beforehand  not  to  fol¬ 
low. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  susceptible  age  is  from  three  to 


*  The  system  has,  however,  done  wonders 
for  children  of  extremely  weak  intellect.  Dr. 
Liebault  told  me  of  one  case  in  particular,  that 
of  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  who,  when  first 
brought  to  him.  appeared  almost  idiotic  and 
quite  incapable  of  being  taught.  But  during  a 
three-months'  course  of  treatment  his  brain 
became  so  developed  that  he  had  learned  to 
read,  and  to  do  sums  in  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic. 
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foul  teen  ;  but  susceptibility,  once  exist¬ 
ent,  continues  in  the  adult  subject  to 
an  advanced  period  of  life.  In  old  af^e 
it  diminishes,  or  entirely  ceases,  and  in 
children  under  three  no  effect  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  produced,  it  being  hardly  possi* 
ble  to  command  their  attention.  For 
this  same  reason  lunatics  and  idiots  * 
ate  commonly  unsusceptible.  It  is  also 
extremely  difficult  to  affect  persons 
whose  minds,  though  not  in  conscious 
opposition  to  the  influence,  are  preoccu¬ 
pied  or  excited,  or  who  are  suffering 
acute  bodily  pain,  or  even  some  minor 
discomfort,  the  thought  of  which  they 
are  not  able  to  put  aside.  It  follows 
that,  although  operations  have  been  per¬ 
formed  during  the  hypnotic  sleep,  and 
as  painlessly  as  if  chloroform  had  been 
administered,  yet  hypnotism  and  sugges¬ 
tion  can  never  supplant  the  ordinary  an¬ 
aesthetics.  Before  an  operation  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  mind  must,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  be  too  much  perturbed  to  be 
brought  under  the  hypnotic  influence  : 
and  it  is  indeed  as  well  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  regarded  as  purely  med¬ 
ical,  and  not  as  an  accessory  to  surgical 
practice. 

One  is  asked  whether  treatment  by 
suggestion  has  power  over  every  form  of 
disease.  Over  some  it  has  none,  or  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  cannot  re¬ 
move  developed  cancer  or  tumor.  It 
cannot  reconstruct  what  disease  has  de¬ 
stroyed,  nor  make  the  mortifled  limb 
sound,  nor  do  the  legitimate  woik  of  the 
surgeon’s  knife.  Neither  can  it  stay  the 
course  of  small-pox,  diphtheria,  and 
other  acute  maladies  whose  name  is  a 
terror.  In  their  presence,  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  it  is  comparatively  in¬ 
effectual,  or  must  at  least  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  ordinary  systems  of  med¬ 
icine. 

It  is  in  diseases  of  slower  develop¬ 
ment,  in  diseases  that  may  become,  or 
have  become,  chronic,  that  treatment 
by  suggestion  is  eminently  successful. 
It  is  especially  so  in  affections  of  the 
brain,  of  the  nerves,  of  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem.  It  frequently  acts  like  magic  on 
rheumatism,  on  paralysis,  on  hysteria, 
which  is  indeed  no  fanciful  ailment,  as 
some  will  persist  in  calling  it,  but  a  real 
and  terrible  foe.  taking  many  shapes, 


*  See  note,  p.  170. 


and  requiring  to  be  combated  with  the 
best  and  strongest  methods  at  our  com¬ 
mand — moral  as  well  as  physical. 

And  the  effect  of  this  treatment  is,  in 
many  cases,  not  merely  physical  ;  it  has 
decided  power  over  evil  habits  and 
vicious  propensities.  Dr.  Li6bault  has 
counted  among  his  patients  many  slaves 
of  alcoholism  and  other  forms  of  self- 
indulgence  who  through  him  have  be¬ 
come  enfianchised.  One  man  whom  I 
remarked,  a  French  soldier,  had  for 
months  been  under  almost  continual 
punishment  for  drunkenness.  Dr.  Li6- 
bault  has  made  a  temperate  man  of  him 
— I  say  “  temprerate”  advisedly,  because 
in  that  part  of  France  teetotalism  does 
not  as  yet  enter  into  the  scheme  of 
things.  He  is  allowed  a  small  quantity 
of  wine  at  meals  only,  and  is  forbidden 
to  take  an  extra  glass  or  to  drink  be¬ 
tween  whiles.  The  man  declares  that 
he  feels  no  desire  to  exceed  his  allow¬ 
ance,  nor  to  accept  offers  of  drink  from 
his  comrades.  I  should  judge  him  to 
be  by  nature  singularly  destitute  of  the 
moral  strength  necessary  for  self-re¬ 
straint. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  railway 
porter,  who,  by  persistently  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco,  had  brought  himself 
into  a  lamentable  state  of  health.  He 
suffered  from  dyspepsia,  intermittent 
action  of  the  heart,  sleeplessness,  and 
muscular  tremor,  and  had  threatenings 
of  amaurosis.  The  Doctor  suggested 
complete  disuse  of  tobacco,  and  ordered 
him  to  feel  a  distaste  for  every  form  of 
it.  Thi.s  command  was  strictly  obeyed. 
The  patient  smoked  and  chewed  no 
longer,  because  he  could  not  ;  he  turned 
with  loathing  from  his  pipe  and  his  quid, 
and  in  about  a  week  he  was  cured  of  the 
consequences  of  his  indulgence.  The 
doctors  at  Amsterdam  told  me  they  had 
treated  many  victims  of  the  morphia¬ 
craving  with  equally  good  results. 

The  passion  for  intoxicating  drink, 
regarded  formerly  as  altogether  a  moral 
vice,  is  now  recognized  as  a  form  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  called  alcoholism,  dipsomania, 
and  such-like  names.  The  opium  pas¬ 
sion,  and  all  uncontrollable  cravings  for 
narcotic  poisons,  are  looked  upon  in  the 
same  light — as  disorders  of  nerve  or 
brain,  hereditary  or  self-acquired,  to  be 
less  condemned  than  pitied,  and  to  the 
care  of  which  not  the  moralist  alone, 
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but  also  the  physician  must  bring  his 
best  efforts. 

It  is  possible  that  in  time  all  vice  may 
come  to  be  so  considered — sin,  as  a  phys¬ 
ical  malady  ;  crime,  as  its  manifesta¬ 
tion.  Facts  given  in  Dr.  Li^bauit’s 
book,  and  others  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  B6rillon  at  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  held  at  Nancy  in  1886, 
also  instances  published  from  time  to 
time  by  Dr.  Auguste  Voisin  (of  the  Sal- 
poiriere)  in  the  Revue  d' Hypnotisme* 
point  unmistakably  to  such  possibilities. 
Treatment  by  suggestion  has  been  tried 
on  many  devotees  of  vice,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  Inmates  of  the  Paris 
female  reformatories — women  steeped 
in  depravity,  obscene  of  tongue,  and  as 
it  seemed  utterly  incorrigible — have,  by 
a  course  of  this  treatment,  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  decent  members  of  society, 
and,  in  some  instances,  have  for  years 
held,  and  deserved  to  hold,  positions  of 
trust. 

From  this  point  of  view,  how  impor¬ 
tant,  how  doubly  grave  becomes  the 
vocation  of  the  physician  who  in  very 
truth  shall  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
What  is  termed  Preventive  Medicine 
has,  during  the  last  few  decades,  become 
a  branch  of  medical  science  ;  so  like¬ 
wise,  in  the  not  very  remote  future. 
Reformative  Medicine  may  take  a  recog¬ 
nized  place. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  which  we  have  here  imperfectly 
discussed  ?  In  the  various  scientific 
treatises  on  the  subject,  by  the  authors 
whom  I  have  referred  to  and  others, 
several  theories  are  advanced  to  account 
for  them — theories  differing  materially 
from  each  other,  and  yet  agreeing  at 
some  important  points.  The  Nancy 
school  has  followed  the  example  of 
Braid,  the  celebrated  Manchester  sur¬ 
geon,  who  was  the  first  to  formulate  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  mesmeric 
and  kindred  states. f  Its  disciples  re¬ 
ject  all  theories  of  supernatural  and 
mystic  influence  ;  they  deny  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  **  magnetic  fluid,”  and  main¬ 
tain  that  hypnotic  and  natural  sleep  are 
analogous.  Professor  Bernheim  quotes 
instances  in  which,  by  speaking  to  a  pa- 


*  Published  monthly  in  Paris, 
f  Neuryptulogy.  London,  1843. 


tient  who  had  fallen  into  natural  sleep, 
he  has  produced  the  hypnotic  sleep 
without  awakening  him,  and  without 
any  visible  sign  of  transition.  The  sub¬ 
ject  still  slept  peacefully  ;  only  his  mind 
had  come  into  communication  with  that 
of  the  physician.  “Then,”  a  reader 
may  insist.  ”  some  emanation,  some 
magnetic  or  electric  current,  must  have 
passed  from  the  one  organism  to  the 
other.”  Not  so  :  the  relation  between 
them  was  merely  such  a  relation  as  may 
at  any  moment  exist  between  any  two 
human  beings.  The  sleeper  obeyed  the 
doctor’s  voice — yes,  because  he  heard  it, 
and  it  was  a  voice  which  he  had  perhaps 
been  accustomed  to  obey.  Or  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  doctor’s  gestures,  either  be¬ 
cause  his  intensified  sense  of  hearing 
conveyed  to  him  the  faintest  sound  made 
in  producing  them  or  because,  his  sleep 
being  light,  he  saw  the  movement  from 
between  his  slightly  open  eyelids.  A 
gesture  made  behind  the  patient,  and  so 
cautiously  as  to  produce  no  sound,  or 
made  before  him,  his  eyes  being  kept 
covered,  says  Dr.  Bernheim,  produces 
no  response  whatever. 

We  all  know  that  hallucinations,  which 
we  call  dreams,  are  common  attendants 
upon  natural  sleep,  and  that  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  sleeper’s  health  or 
nerves  they  remain  with  him  for  a  short 
time  after  his  awaking,  and  may  even 
be  acted  upon.  Such  a  case  is  cited  by 
Drs.  Guy  and  Ferrier  in  their  Forensic 
Medicine.  “Two  men,  being  in  a  place 
infested  with  robbe'<  engaged  that  one 
should  watch  whiU  other  slept ;  but 
the  former,  falling  .leep  and  dreaming 
that  he  was  being  pursued,  shot  his  com¬ 
panion  through  the  heart.’’  These  nat¬ 
ural  hallucinations  may  certainly  be 
originated  or  influenced  by  impressions 
from  without,  occurring  during  the 
sleep.  A  heavy  cart  rumbling  by  the 
house  shakes  the  sleeper’s  bed,  and  he 
goes  perhaps  through  all  the  experiences 
of  an  earthquake  ;  or  there  is  a  persist¬ 
ent  knocking  at  his  door,  and  in  the 
second  before  it  awakes  him  he  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  ship>-builder’s  yard,  where 
he  sees  the  men  at  work  and  the  great 
vessel  in  process  of  construction.  But 
the  suggestion  more  usually  precedes 
the  sleep,  and  is  a  reminiscence  of  some 
bygone  incident. 

Dr.  Li^bault  maintains  that  natural 
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sleep  is  the  result  of  auto  suggestion. 
We  retire  to  our  room  at  the  usual  hour 
and  make  our  usual  preparations  for 
the  night.  We  put  out  the  light,  lie 
down  in  our  accustomed  position,  close 
ourejes,  try  to  compose  our  thoughts. 
All  this  suggests  sleep,  which  presently 
comes,  unless  it  is  kept  away  by  some 
counteracting  influence.  We  are  in  a 
strange  bed,  perhaps,  or  we  feel  some 
bodily  discomfort,  or  an  agitating  or 
perplexing  thought  enters  our  mind — 
and  the  slumber  we  have  tried  to  woo  is 
banished.  Auto-suggestion  has  failed, 
just  as  medical  suggestion  may  fail  if 
the  conditions  are  adverse. 

Many  persons  can,  by  auto-suggestion, 
determine  their  time  of  waking.  A 
man  has  to  rise  at  an  unwontedly  early 
hour  in  order  to  begin  a  journey  or  to 
transact  some  important  business.  Be¬ 
fore  allowing  himself  to  sleep,  he  im¬ 
presses  this  necessity  on  his  mind,  and 
in  all  probability  he  will  awake  at  the 
appointed  time.  With  some  people 
such  self-obedience  has  become  a  regu¬ 
lar  habit,  and  however  fatigued  they 
may  be  they  are  certain  to  awake  at  any 
moment  they  may  have  determined  on 
before  going  to  sleep. 

Indian  fakirs  and  Mohammedan  der¬ 
vishes,  who  by  long  practice  have  at¬ 
tained  an  amazing  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  can  at  will  produce  in  themselves 
a  state  of  hypnotism,  shown  by  mental 
exaltation  and  complete  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  their  surroundings.  While  so 
absorbed,  they  will  placidly  endure  con¬ 
ditions  which  in  their  normal  slate  would 
cause  unbearable  fatigue  and  agony. 
Buddhist  devotees — and  indeed  devotees 
of  many  other  religions — attain  by  what, 
practically,  is  auto-suggestion  a  foretaste 
of  Nirvana,  or  a  state  of  trance,  ecstasy, 
or  beatific  vision.  The  history  of  cults 
abounds  with  such  cases. 

Dr.  Li^bault  tells  me  that  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  employed  auto-suggestion  as  a 
means  of  self-cute  :  when  suffering  from 
some  slight  ailment,  such  as  an  attack 
of  neuralgia,  he  has  lain  down,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  some  bright  object,  and  wished 
to  sleep  for  half  an  hour  and  awake  free 
from  pain.  A  true  hypnotic  sleep  has 
been  thus  induced,  and  he  has  awaked 
at  the  suggested  moment,  with  the  pain 
gone.  1  take  it,  however,  that  his  case 
is  exceptional,  and  that  the  curative 


suggestion,  to  be  effective,  must  gener¬ 
ally  be  supplied  by  another  person. 

Professor  Bernheim  defines  the  hyp¬ 
notic  state  as  a  psychical  condition,  in 
which  the  subject  is  injluenced  by  sugges¬ 
tion  to  an  increased  degree.  In  this  state, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  is  in  relation  with 
the  operator,  whose  suggestions  he  ac¬ 
cepts  and  obeys  unquestioningly.  These 
suggestions  may  be  trivial  and  useless, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  experiments  which 
I  have  quoted  for  illustration  ;  or  they 
may  be,  and  in  treatment  are,  serious 
and  beneficial.  But,  whatever  be  their 
nature,  the  patient’s  mind  is,  for  the 
time  being,  entirely  bent  on  carrying 
them  out ;  and,  if  so  directed,  will  act 
on  the  body  to  effect  changes  of  bene¬ 
ficial  tendency.  Thus  some  morbid 
habit  is,  for  the  time,  controlled  by  a 
command  or  suggestion  acting  through 
the  imagination.  A  patient  is  subject 
to  periodical  attacks  of  some  complaint 
— say  asthma  or  neuralgia.  His  system 
has  accepted  the  morbid  condition, 
which  has  become  as  much  a  habit  as 
waking  in  the  morning,  or  eating  at  reg¬ 
ular  hours.  Such  a  one  is  put  into  the 
hypnotic  sleep ;  his  mind  is  closed 
against  all  impressions  except  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  operator  ;  it  strives  to 
obey  this  suggestion,  that  the  pain  shall 
not  return  at  the  usual  time.  That  time 
arrives,  and  the  ihorbid  habit  tries  to  as¬ 
sert  itself.  There  will  be  some  uneasi¬ 
ness,  a  transient  difficulty  of  breathing 
in  the  one  case,  a  slight  pricking  or 
burning  in  the  other  ;  but  the  morbid 
habit  is  weakened,  and  a  few  repetitions 
of  the  treatment  suffice  to  overcome  it. 
In  cases  where  the  complaint  is  of  long 
standing,  very  little,  of  course,  can  be 
done  without  perseverance,  as  a  com¬ 
plete  change  has  to  be  effected  in  the 
constitution. 

And  still,  though  we  see  and  record 
such  results,  we  cannot  tell  why  or  how 
a  patient  in  the  hypnotic  state  is  influ¬ 
enced  to  his  cure.  VVe  may  theorize  on 
this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  remains  a 
mystery.  Whether  human  intelligence 
will  ever  compass  it,  is  doubtful,  though 
great  neurologists,  among  others  Profes¬ 
sor  Charcot  of  Paris,  are  at  work  trying 
to  make  it  clear.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
friends  of  treatment  by  suggestion  ac¬ 
cept  it,  as  we  all  accept  much  that  we 
cannot  understand. 
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In  what  hands  is  vested  this  power  ? 
What  gifts  of  mind  and  body  must  its 
possessor  be  endowed  with  ?  With  none 
that  can  be  called  exceptional.  Mag* 
netizets  and  mesmerists  used  to  hold 
that  to  obtain  an  influence  over  his  sub¬ 
jects,  the  operator  should  be  in  robust 
health,  as  the  process  was  extremely  ex¬ 
hausting  for  both  mind  and  body.  They 
no  doubt  found  it  so,  as  they  considered 
it  necessary  to  concentrate  their  every 
faculty  upon  each  subject— to  strain 
their  will-power  to  the  utmost — to  em¬ 
ploy  much  muscular  force  in  making 
“passes.”  The  Nancy  school,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  condition  they  produce  is  a 
simple  result  of  psychical  and  physio¬ 
logical  laws.  And  that  no  special  effort 
of  will  is  required,  and  dispense  alto¬ 
gether  with  passes.  There  is  no  physio¬ 
logical  reason  why  the  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  should  not  possess  power  to  hyp¬ 
notize,  but  there  are  the  strongest  moral 
reasons  why  that  power  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  only  by  approved  persons,  and 
within  strictly  regulated  limits. 

No  one  can  see  Dr.  Li^bault’s  disin¬ 
terested  work  among  the  poor,  nor  can, 
with  impartial  eyes,  observe  any  con¬ 
scientious  practice  of  his  system,  with¬ 
out  being  struck  by  its  immense  power 
for  good.  Should  that  power  be  neg¬ 
lected  or  discouraged  because  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  abuse  ?  Do  we  forswear  the 
use  of  chloroform  because  robberies  and 
outrages  are  occasionally  committed  by 
its  aid  ?  Do  we  choose  to  proscribe 
poisons  in  medical  practice  because  a 
Palmer  has  murdered  with  strychnine 
or  a  Lamson  with  aconite  ?  Neither 
should  we  taboo  the  use  of  hypnotism 
and  suggestion  because  in  unworthy 
hands  they  may  become  a  source  of 
danger.  What  have  we  of  good  that 
holds  not  also  the  germs  of  evil  ? 

Let  it  be  our  task  to  suppress  the  evil 
and  develop  the  good.  Let  us  surround 
the  practice  of  hypnotism  with  those 
precautions  which  the  welfare  of  society 
demands,  and  suffer  it  to  be  employed 
by  qualified  men  only,  who  may  be 
trusted  to  use  it  as  they  use  other  cura¬ 
tive  agents,  without  any  affectation  of 
mystery  or  occultism.  Let  us  put  down 
degrading  exhibitions  of  unhealthy 
psychical  experiments,  as  they  have 
been  put  down  in  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  other  countries  ;  and  let  no  one 


allow  himself  to  be  psychically  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  stranger,  nor  by  any  person 
in  whom  he  has  not  well-founded  confi¬ 
dence.  Stories  of  men  and  women  being 
hypnotized  against  their  will  by  stian- 
gers,  are,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  mostly 
mythical — the  general  experience  of  ex¬ 
perts  being  that  no  person  can  hypnotize 
another  for  the  first  time  without  his  or 
her  consent.  The  hypnotizer  is  able  to 
guard  even  his  most  susceptible  patients 
against  being  so  affected  by  another 
than  himself,  by  suggesting  during  the 
sleep  that  they  shall  obey  no  hypnotic 
influence  except  his  own.  Of  this  Dr. 
Bernheim  gives  an  interesting  example. 
A  very  susceptible  patient,  whom  he  had 
formerly  hypnotized  with  ease,  put  her¬ 
self  under  his  care.  Judging  that  she 
was  again  a  fit  case  for  the  psycho- ther¬ 
apeutical  treatment,  he  endeavored  to 
induce  the  sleep,  but,  to  his  surprise, 
found  her  absolutely  unsusceptible.  He 
presently  called  in  Dr.  Li6bault,  who  in 
a  few  seconds  put  her  in  a  deep  sleep, 
and,  while  she  was  in  that  condition, 
asked  her  why  she  had  resisted  Dr. 
Bernheim.  She  replied  that  Dr.  Beau- 
nis,  whose  patient  she  had  recently  been, 
had  suggested  to  her  during  sleep  that 
she  must  be  susceptible  only  to  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  that  of  Dr.  Li6bault.  Of 
this  order  she  had  no  recollection  in  her 
waking  moments. 

The  Continental  physicians  who  prac¬ 
tise  this  system,  are  wisely  careful  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  patients 
with  such  precautions  as  they  would  use 
in  administering  anaesthetics  : — never 
hypnotizing  any  patient  without  his  own 
free  consent,  or  that  of  his  natural  or 
legal  guardians,  and  insisting  on  some 
third  person  being  present — if  possible 
a  relation  or  friend  of  the  patient.  The 
more  cultured  and  broad-minded  of 
them  regard  the  treatment,  not  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  specific,  to  be  used  against  all  dis¬ 
eases  and  with  all  patients  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  other  means  of  healing,  but 
rather  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  these  in 
certain  cases.  They  choose  not  to  be 
innovators  but  improvers — not  to  take 
away  but  to  add  ;  and  they  work  with  a 
Arm  conviction  that  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  medical  science  and  of  its  expo¬ 
nents  to  press  all  remedial  agents  into  the 
service  of  humanity. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 
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Those  who  attack  any  very  old-estab¬ 
lished  human  usage  have,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  an  inevitable  advantage. 
There  is  nothing  that  man  can  establish 
but  must  have  its  inherent  drawbacks  ; 
and  additional  evils  come,  of  themselves, 
and  by  lapse  of  time.  You  have  only 
to  dwell  on  these,  keeping  out  of  sight 
the  benefits  that  have  accrued  from  the 
institution,  and  avoiding  all  temptations 
to  particularize  any  project  of  your  own 
that  you  would  have  substituted.  By 
such  a  method  there  is  nothing  in  Church 
and  State  that  could  not  be  shown  to  be 
rotten  or  effete.  When  the  attack  is 
made  on  the  particular  usage  of  monog¬ 
amous  marriage  a  further  special  advan¬ 
tage  is  provided  for  the  assailants.  Not 
only  can  they  point  to  the  defects  and 
demerits  inseparable  from  human  insti¬ 
tutions — the  infirmities  of  temper,  the 
errors  of  major  and  minor  infidelity, 
which  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied — 
but  their  own  views  and  habits  are  prob¬ 
ably  such  that  the  arguments  of  those 
by  whom  the  custom  is  defended  are  un¬ 
intelligible  to  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  objections  to 
marriage  urged  by  the  ordinary  news¬ 
paper-writers,  of  whom  one  of  the  smart¬ 
est  and  most  frankly  cynical  is  the  writer 
of  a  late  issue  of  a  paper  in  Temple  Bar, 
headed  “  Why  we  men  do  not  marry.” 
It  may  be  unhesitatingly  admitted  that 
there  is  nothing  in  all  their  complaints 
that  is  not  true — for  them  at  least,  and 
for  their  like.  And  in  this  admission 
may  be  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
counts  in  the  indictment  of  ”  Mona 
Caitd”  in  the  Weslminster  Review. 
Those  counts,  indeed,  rest  upon  grounds 
less  materialistic  and  more  composed  of 
sentiment  and  opinion  ;  nevertheless, 
they  too  contain  a  great  element  of 
truth.  Not  only  does  marriage  involve 
a  large  amount  of  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  man,  it  entails  some  sacrifice 
upon  the  woman  also.  The  former  may 
have  to  give  up  his  brougham,  his  valet, 
his  hunting  and  shooting,  his  bill  at 
Poole’s,  his  brut  champagne,  and  his 
whist,  and  all  his  menus  plaisirs.  But 
the  woman  for  her  part  must  surrender 


something ;  as,  for  instance,  a  good 
deal  of  her  independence,  her  artistic 
leisure,  many  of  her  habits  and  opinions. 
These  sacrificts,  doubtless,  appear  ap¬ 
palling  to  those  who  value  the  discharge 
of  social  obligations  below  the  desolate 
freedom  of  the  wild  ass. 

To  enable  one  to  decide  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong  there  must,  neces¬ 
sarily,  be  found  a  standard  of  endeavor. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  whether  it 
is  well  to  consider  first  the  pleasure  of 
isolated  egoists  or  the  welfare  derived 
from  being  members  of  an  organized 
society.  The  objectors  themselves, 
however,  will  hardly  all  go  so  far  as  to 
put  their  own  immediate  enjoyments 
before  the  indispensable  necessities  of 
associated  mankind.  ”  We  do  not,” 
says  one  of  them,  ”  quite  assert  that  the 
time  is  come  for  a  system  of  absolutely 
free  marriage.”  ”  Of  course,”  says  an¬ 
other,  ”  if  these  views  were  to  become 
general,  society  would  come  to  a  dead¬ 
lock  ?”  If  by  “society”  the  objector 
to  the  existing  system  means  only  the 
ill  organized  body  of  sybaiites  to  which 
he  belongs,  that  would  not  only  come  to 
a  dead-lock,  it  would  be  perfectly  stone 
dead  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  :  and  no 
great  loss  either !  We  may  imagine 
such  a  case  occurring  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era,  say  in  South¬ 
ern  Gaul.  The  barbarians  of  Germany, 
hardy,  brave,  and  healthy,  have  poured 
into  the  rural  parts  of  a  province  of  the 
Empire.  Year  by  year  the  new-comers 
would  increase  in  the  farms  and  villages. 
Townships  would  be  formed,  fields 
would  be  tilled,  the  Aborigines  would 
be  driven  out  or  incorporated  as  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  some  old  Gallo-Roman  munic¬ 
ipality,  the  old  civil  life  would  be  going 
on  in  its  accustomed  course.  Strong  in 
their  civic  organization,  defended  by 
their  circumvallations  and  engines  of 
war,  the  citizens  might  pursue  their 
wonted  way  of  life.  The  baths  in  the 
morning,  the  theatres  in  the  afternoon, 
are  thronged  by  cultured  frequenters  en¬ 
joying,  with  fastidious  superciliousness, 
their  pleasant  luxuries.  But  there  is  a 
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great  and  growing  dislike  of  the  dulness 
of  domestic  life,  and  of  the  obligations 
of  rearing  offspring.  The  lower  classes 
are  enslaved,  or  are  regarded  as  proleta¬ 
rians — spawners.  To  the  effeminate 
citizens  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  chil¬ 
dren  born  ;  the  young  men  grow  mature, 
the  mature  grow  old  ;  at  last  there  are 
not  combatants  enough  left  to  man  the 
walls,  or  to  speak  with  the  enemies  in 
the  gate.  Then  comes  the  end  :  the 
city  is  besieged  and  stormed  ;  the  tem¬ 
ples,  the  baths,  the  theatres,  the  libraries, 
are  laid  in  ruin  ;  the  citizens  are  mas¬ 
sacred  ;  their  sons  are  drafted  into  the 
armies  of  the  conquerors,  their  daugh¬ 
ters  are  taken  into  the  families  of  the 
barbarians  ;  the  “  society"  is  at  an  end. 
Such  things  have  happened  ;*  the  like 
may  happen  again. 

But  the  welfare  of  a  country  does  not 
lie  in  the  wholesale  extermination  of 
classes.  The  object  of  society  is  not 
disintegration  but  association.  And  of 
association  the  very  nucleus  and  core  is 
monogamous  marriage.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — no  conserva¬ 
tive  Philistine — "  Monogamy  has  long 
been  growing  innate  in  the  civilized 
man."  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum. 
Every  other  conceivable  method  has 
been  tried  :  the  seclusion  and  polygamy 
of  the  haram  system,  the  promiscuity  of 
Polynesia,  the  license  of  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  last  century  ;  with  what  re¬ 
sults  all  can  perceive.  The  instincts  of 
civilization  have  established  the  perma¬ 
nent  devotion  of  one  of  either  sex  to  the 
other,  until  it  has  become  the  accepted 
convention  and  ideal  of  all  the  com¬ 
munity  that  have  attained  to  the  highest 
levels.  If  it  be  asked,  why  “  highest," 
what  is  the  criterion  of  elevation  ?  the 
answer  must  be  "  That  is  highest  which 
is  most  useful."  The  object  of  all  hu¬ 
man  association  is  to  make  life  worth 
living  ;  not  to  fold  the  hands  in  idle  op¬ 
timism,  but  not  to  wring  them  in  equally 
idle  pessimism.  A  society  which  has 
for  its  standard  the  rearing  of  young 
people  to  serve  the  State  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  itself,  and  to  other 
societies.  No  incoherent  collection  of 
self-indulgent  celibates  can  perform  this 

*  The  names  of  the  older  cities  of  Gaul,  and 
of  Britain  too,  are  mostly  of  Roman  origin  ; 
showing  that  they  must  have  long  survived  the 
conquest  of  the  open  country. 


duty  as  well  as  a  well-knit  body  of  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  self-denying  couples. 

With  sound  and  well-inspired  feeling, 
therefore,  have  men  in  the  brightest 
periods  always  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  the  poets  and  preachers  of  wedded 
love.  Love,  in  this  finer  sense,  altruism 
reduced  to  a  quintessence,  will  always 
differentiate  civilized  life  ;  and  the  best 
men,  in  their  happiest  moments,  value 
that  love  which  incurs  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  home,  while  it  gives  to  each 
of  the  couple  who  rule  the  home  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  some  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  in  which  the  sex  of  each  is  by  na¬ 
ture  deficient.  "  So  in  the  long  years 
may  they  liker  grow.’’ 

The  life  of  ancient  Greece  was  some¬ 
what  too  oriental  ;  it  can  hardly  be  cited 
as  a  successful  experiment  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  With  all  their  sense  of  beauty 
and  their  achievements  in  art,  the 
Greeks  combined  a  mass  of  depravity 
which  caused  their  ruin,  and  which  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  their  views  of 
wedded  life.  The  ideals  of  the  Romans, 
however,  were  very  different ;  and  their 
civilization,  with  all  its  faults,  lasted 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  still 
lives  in  its  influence  on  our  modern  life. 
In  the  very  earliest  Roman  literature 
we  find  high  views  of  the  married  state 
as  understood  still.  Lucretius,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  did  not  live  in  Christian  times  ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  if 
correctly  reported,  are  not  altogether 
creditable  to  his  morals.  His  Fourth 
Book  is  by  no  means  squeamishly  word¬ 
ed  ;  yet  there  are  arguments  in  it  which 
are  not  yet  w’ithout  their  weight  ;  and 
the  superiority  of  wedded  love  to  the 
wandering  habits  of  dogs  have  not  been 
often  better  stated.  See,  for  example, 
the  concluding  lines  ; — 

For  oftentimes  the  wife,  by  her  own  deeds. 
And  by  her  gracious  ways  and  pleasant  body. 
Will  make  you  pleased  to  lead  your  life  with 

her. 

Moreover,  for  the  rest,  use  sweetens  love  ; 
For,  lightly  though  the  frequent  blow  be  struck. 
In  length  of  time  it  conquers  and  prevails. 

And  what  can  be  sweeter  than  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Alcmena,  in  Plautus,  when  Am¬ 
phitryon  returns  to  her  from  the  wars  ? 

I  would  not  think  my  dowry 
What  men  a  dowry  call. 

But  modesty  and  bashfulness. 

And  scorn  of  passion’s  thrall ; 
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The  fear  of  God,  the  love  of  kio. 

And  peace  within  the  hall. 

Sweet  ways  for  thee,  a  bounty  free. 

And  charity  for  all. 

Catullus,  too,  has  a  charming  passage 
in  his  marriage  ode,  where  the  brides* 
maids  sing  a  modest  antiphone  to  the 
rude  jesting  of  the  youths  ;  but  the 
youths,  rising  to  the  dignity  of  the  sub* 
ject,  cease  from  ribaldry,  and  close  the 
argument  with  manly  force  : — 

As  in  the  naked  field  the  vine  that  springs 

Neither  arises  nor  produces  fruit, 

Her  tender  substance  on  the  soil  she  flings. 

The  topmost  tendril  tangled  with  the  root ; 
But,  when  the  elm-tree  with  her  limbs  she 
girds. 

The  husbandman  will  prize  her,  and  the  herds. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  the 
study.  Modern  society  is  built  on  Ro* 
man  ideas  ;  but  it  has  brought  contiibu* 
tions  of  its  own.  A  catena  may  easily 
be  formed  by  any  one  who  tries,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  best  of  our  English  writers, 
Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Shakspere,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Ten¬ 
nyson,  all  among  the  chief  favorites  of 
our  race.  We  of  all  nations,  cannot 
make  a  tabula  rasa,  or  consider  the  re* 
iation  of  the  sexes  as  an  open  question. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  point  taken 
by  “  Mona  Caird  ”  which,  could  it  but 
be  established,  might  be  taken  as  a  set¬ 
off  to  much  that  has  been  urged  above. 
We  are,  in  these  days,  nothing,  if  not 
scientific  ;  and  the  fair  writer’s  scientific 
contribution  to  the  discussion  was  only 
to  be  expected.  “  Current  ideas  are 
scarcely  on  a  higher  plane  than  they 
were  centuries  ago,  when  women  were 
openly  and  ostensibly  treated  as  the 
property  of  men.  Just  as  the  slave-giil 
belongs  to  her  master,  with  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  she  may  have,  so  the  wife  be¬ 
longs  to  her  husband,  and  her  children 
also.  .  .  .  The  same  idea,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  womanhood,  in  more  or  less  at¬ 
tractive  garb,  under  more  or  less  attrac¬ 
tive  conditions,  rules  from  base  to  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  social  body.' '  These  st  ate- 
ments  are  not  proposed  by  way  of  argu¬ 
ment  ;  they  occur  merely  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  a  suggestia  falsi,  which 
it  may  be  as  well  to  expose.  Doubtless, 
from  the  moment  that  man  began  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  any  sort  of  social  way,  the  male 
has  been  forced  to  go  abroad  and  use 
bis  superior  physical  powers  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  his  family,  while  it  has  been  the 
part  of  the  female  to  stay  under  cover 
and  attend  to  matters  of  the  hearth. 
Common  needs  of  this  kind  have  im¬ 
pressed  common  characteristics  on  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  in  all  stages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  But  the  points  as  to  which  these 
relations  have  differed,  in  different  times 
and  places,  are  far  more  numerous  than 
their  points  of  coincidence.  Any  one 
may  satisfy  himself — or  herself,  if  a  lady 
can  be  convinced — by  referiing  to  so  pop¬ 
ular  a  work  as  Tylor’s  Anthropology,* 
where  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  ttie  mar¬ 
riage  customs  of  various  primitive  races 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  From 
this  we  learn  that  marriage  has  some¬ 
times  been  but  a  temporary  pairing  ; 
here  a  man  has  had  several  wives,  there 
a  woman  has  taken  many  husbands-  It 
has  become  the  rule  among  us  for  the 
son  to  bear  the  father’s  name,  in  lower 
stages  of  civilization  the  children  belong 
to  the  mother’s  clan  ;  and  it  was  possible 
for  father  and  sons  to  meet  as  foes  in 
tribal  warfare.  Some  rude  peoples  view 
marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  some  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  capture,  some  treat  it 
as  a  subject  of  negotiation  and  purchase. 
The  system  of  modern  English  marriage, 
where  a  man  and  a  woman  unite  for  life 
by  mutual  consent,  so  far  from  being  a 
survival  from  primitive  life,  is  the  ripest 
present  development  of  mature  experi¬ 
ence.  No  doubt  the  male  is  usually  ihe 
richer,  and  that  must  of  itself  give  him 
some  superiority  ;  but  penniless  youths 
who  marry  mature  widows  of  means  or 
wealthy  old  maids  probably  discover  the 
reverse  of  the  medal. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  perceive 
“  Mona  Caird’s”  real  meaning.  If, 
however,  she  points  to  any  intelligible 
reform  of  the  present  marriage  system  it 
seems  likely  to  be  one  that  would  in¬ 
volve  far  greater  facilities  for  dissolution 
of  marriage  than  what  exists  among  us 
now.  If  that  be  meant  in  the  interest 
of  both  sexes  alike,  it  has,  doubtless,  a 
plausible  aspect.  But,  even  if  society 
could  allow  it,  could  it  be  so  worked  1 
Of  course  there  are  cases  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  all  so  favorable  to  the  woman 
that  her  loss  by  the  dissolution  of  the 


*  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  18S1,  p.  402, 
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marriage  will  be  but  small.  If  she  has 
not  been  married  very  long,  if  she  has 
means  of  her  own  or  another  partner 
ready,  if  she  can  plant  her  husband  so 
as  to  make  him  incur  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  the  world,  in  such  cases  it 
may  not  do  her  much  harm  to  be  set 
free.  But  if  there  should  be  a  family 
of  children,  she  must  either  give  them 
up  or  have  an  income  out  of  which  they 
are  to  be  supported  ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  upon  an  unoffending  hus¬ 
band  to  have  his  home  broken  up,  and 
a  large  share  of  his  means  taken  from 
him,  merely  to  gratify  the  caprice  and 
love  of  change  of  his  varium  et  mutabile. 
Really,  we  might  recollect  that  even  a 
husband  is,  in  some  sort,  our  fellow 
creature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wife  has  outgrown  her  attractions  and 
ceased  to  please  her  fickle  consort, 
would  any  amount  of  alimony  console 
her  for  losing  her  position — a  married 


woman  and  the  head  of  a  household  ? 

Once  more,  then,  let  us  beware  of 
trifling  with  anything  that  has  been 
gained  by  the  care  and  virtue  of  our  an¬ 
cestors.  Cemented  by  the  tears  and 
blood  of  many  generations,  how  can 
marriage  be  treated  as  an  open  question  ? 
That  is,  indeed.  “  the  marriage  ques¬ 
tion.”  Till  it  is  answered  we  may  be 
content  to  jog  on  in  the  beaten  track, 
grumbling  but  submissive  Philistines. 
So  long  as  marriage  is  for  life,  people 
may  fret  and  long  to  cast  off  the  yoke. 
But,  only  let  them  know  that  they  can¬ 
not  do  so  without  heavy  loss  of  peace 
and  of  reputation,  and  they  will  mostly 
learn  to  bear  it.  When  we  cannot 
change  circumstances  to  suit  ourselves 
we  can  change  ourselves  to  suit  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  the  discipline  that  is  so 
galling  at  first  may  prove,  in  the  end, 
our  greatest  gain. — National  Review. 
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Plato  thought  that  boys  are  the  most 
untamable  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  his  opin¬ 
ion  has  had  eminent  supporters.  Pope 
probably  meant  much  the  same  thing 
when  he  said  that  schoolboys  have  no 
character.  In  view  of  this  opinion,  the 
story  of  F^n6lon  and  the  young  Duke 
of  Burgundy  has  a  peculiar  significance. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  more  signal  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  immense  importance  of  well- 
conceived,  well-directed  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation  than  the  transformation  which 
F^n^lon  wrought  in  his  royal  pupil.  A 
more  intractable  subject  probably  never 
exercised  the  wits  and  the  patience  of 
his  instructor.  Before  he  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  F^n^lon,  the  Duke  was  in 
simple  truth  much  more  of  a  wild  beast 
than  a  rational  human  being.  One  of 
his  chief  pleasures  was  in  kicking  and 
biting  all  his  attendants  who  approached 
him.  At  tiroes  he  refused  to  speak  a 
word  for  houis.  On  other  occasions  he 
would  not  eat,  though  tempted  with  all 
the  triumphs  of  the  royal  cooks.  His 
grandfather,  Louis  XIV.,  had  been  at 
infinite  pains  to  obtain  for  him  the  most 
judicious  attendants  and  tutors  ;  but  all 
had  given  up  their  charge  as  hopeless. 
At  length  F6o6lon  was  called  in.  F6n6- 
lon  was  not  without  experience  in  deal¬ 


ing  with  young  people,  and  he  had  al¬ 
ready  written  a  book  on  Education  ;  but 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  was  that  of  a  character 
unique  in  charm  and  sympathetic  insight. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the 
marvellous  skill  and  delicacy  with  which 
he  wrought  on  the  young  Duke’s  nature, 
and  how  he  so  completely  transformed 
him  that  Michelet  even  expresses  a 
doubt  whether  in  the  transformation  the 
strongest  springs  in  the  boy's  character 
had  not  been  broken. 

In  F6n6lon's  dealings  with  his  pupil 
he  had  one  leading  idea,  to  which,  per¬ 
haps,  educationists  have  not  given  the 
importance  it  deserves.  This  idea  was, 
that  for  every  individual  there  is  one 
poet  who  above  all  others  appeals  to  the 
deepest  instincts  of  his  nature,  and  is 
therefore  fitted  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
forces  in  educing  the  best  qualities  of 
his  mind  and  heart.  F6n6lon  had  not 
been  long  with  his  pupil  before  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  with  all  his  ungovernable 
passions  he  had  a  "  Virgiiian  soul  ’’ — 
in  other  words,  that  in  the  depths  of  the 
boy’s  nature  there  was  that  which  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  grace  and  tenderness 
which  distinguish  Virgil  above  all  other 
poets.  Virgil  accordingly  was  made  the 
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instrument  through  whom  he  sought  to 
effect  his  ends.  The  result  exceeded 
hit  hopes.  Virgil  did  indeed  become 
the  Duke’s  favorite  ptoet,  and  the  chief 
formative  influence  of  his  brief  life. 

It  is  admitted  that  education  at  school 
and  college  as  it  is  in  these  days  realized 
is  directed  not  so  much  to  the  formation 
of  character  as  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  needs 
of  society  must  determine  its  educa¬ 
tional  code.  In  ancient  Persia,  to  ride, 
to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth, 
was  all  that  the  conditions  of  his  mature 
life  demanded  of  a  youth.  In  modern 
England  a  boy  is  maimed  in  the  race  of 
life  if  he  has  not  made  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  “  circle  of  the  sciences.” 
It  follows  from  this  that  poetry,  since  it 
does  not  supply  facts  that  can  be  of  any 
practical  use  in  life,  receives  but  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  place  in  our  scheme  of  studies. 
All  men  of  science  would  not  express 
themselves  so  harshly  as  Newton  when 
he  said  that  poetry  is  '*  but  ingenious 
trifling  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
feeling  abroad  that  when  we  compare 
him  with  the  worker  in  any  department 
of  science,  the  poet  is  after  all  but  a  friv¬ 
olous  personage.  If  we  have  any 
doubt  that  such  is  the  general  convic¬ 
tion,  we  have  but  to  reflect  how  most 
people  would  regard  such  a  passage  as 
this  from  Wordsworth.  “  It  is  an  awful 
truth,”  he  says,  ”  that  there  neither  is 
nor  can  be  any  genuine  enjoyment  of 
poetry  among  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
those  persons  who  live  or  wish  to  live  in 
the  broad  light  of  the  world — among 
those  who  either  are,  or  are  striving  to 
make  themselves  people  of  consideration 
in  society.  This  is  a  truth,  and  an  aw¬ 
ful  one,  because  to  be  incapable  of  a 
feeling  for  poetry  in  my  sense  of  the 
word  is  to  be  without  love  of  human  na¬ 
ture  or  reverence  for  God.”  Such  a 
conception  of  poetry  as  is  conveyed  in 
these  words  would  certainly  appear  to 
many  people  as  in  the  highest  degree 
strained  and  fantastic  ;  yet  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  thinkers 
from  Aristotle  to  Stuart  Mill  have  been 
of  Wordsworth’s  opinion. 

It  was  one  of  England’s  greatest  law¬ 
yers  who  said  that  the  wisdom  of  a 
country  is  to  be  searched  for  in  its  poets  ; 
and  it  was  Aristotle’s  opinion  that  poe¬ 


try  deals  with  the  highest  forms  of  truth 
and  conveys  it  most  impressively.  The 
production  of  poetry  is  certainly  no 
trifling  matter  for  the  poet  himself. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  form  of  mental  ex¬ 
ercise  that  puts  such  a  strain  on  the 
whole  man.  Goethe,  who  is  remarkable 
among  poets  for  his  self-control,  de¬ 
clared  that  to  write  more  than  one  trag¬ 
edy  a  year  would  kill  him  ;  and  Scott, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  stoical  self¬ 
repression,  says  in  an  interesting  pas¬ 
sage  :  ”  I  will  avoid  any  occupation  so 
laborious  and  agitating  as  poetry  must 
be  to  be  worth  anything.”  As  far, 
therefore,  as  the  expenditure  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  emotional  force  is  concerned, 
poetry  demands  as  serious  consideration 
as  the  most  abstruse  of  the  sciences. 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed 
whether  or  not  the  tendency  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  benumb  the  higher  imaginative 
faculties.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  influence  of  the 
poet  of  necessity  diminishes  as  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  society  grow  more  complex.  In 
the  simpler  states  of  men  the  bard  is, 
next  to  the  chief,  the  most  important 
personage  in  the  nation.  As  poetry  is 
almost  universally  the  earliest  form  of 
literature,  he  is  at  once  the  historian, 
the  lawgiver,  the  prophet  of  the  race. 
He  originates  public  opinion,  and  he 
makes  the  tradition  that  gives  birth  to 
national  sentiment.  Even  at  compar¬ 
atively  late  periods  of  a  nation’s  devel¬ 
opment,  it  is  extraordinary  what  a  power 
the  poet  still  wields  over  the  minds  of 
men.  During  the  middle  ages  the 
words  of  the  trouvfcres  and  the  trouba¬ 
dours  determined  the  ideals  and  formed 
the  temper  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the 
time.  When  the  revival  of  letters  came, 
and  the  birth  of  the  scientific  spirit  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  was  no  longer  possible  that  im¬ 
aginative  literature  could  fill  the  place 
in  men’s  minds  it  had  hitherto  done. 
Their  thoughts  were  directed  into  a 
thousand  other  channels,  calling  into 
play  other  mental  faculties,  which  grad¬ 
ually  overthrew  the  paramount  rule  of 
the  imagination.  In  this  relation  Sir 
Philip  Sidney’s  delightful  treatise.  The 
Defence  of  Poesie,  acquires  a  peculiar 
interest.  Sidney  was  the  last  and  no¬ 
blest  of  .the  knights  ;  and  his  passionate 
plea  for  the  high  function  of  the  poet  is 
but  the  'expression  of  the  sentiment  of 
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chivalry  toward  its  trouv^res  and  its 
troubadours.  What  poetry  had  been  in 
the  past  to  men  of  action,  he  conceived 
that  it  might  still  be  in  the  future.  It 
cannot  be  owing  to  the  disappearance 
of  poetical  genius  from  the  world  that 
his  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled,  as  we  have 
had  Milton  and  Wordsworth  and  Shelley 
since  his  day.  The  truth  must  there¬ 
fore  be  that  the  poet  has  simply  been 
jostled  from  his  high  pedestal,  and  is 
now  but  one  of  a  thousand  other  intel¬ 
lectual  forces. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  poet  is  as 
greatly  honored  as  ever  he  has  been. 
It  is  frankly  acknowledged  by  men  of 
science  of  the  best  type  that  poetry  is 
the  highest  expression  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  the  poet  himself  is  the 
finest  and  rarest  product  of  nature. 
Analysis  has  done  its  utmost  in  the  way 
of  explaining  to  us  the  genius  of  the 
poet  and  the  essence  of  his  work,  yet 
both  still  remain  the  same  incalculable 
elements  that  have  bewildered  and  en¬ 
chanted  the  mind  of  man  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  poet  thus,  even  in  those 
days  of  the  all-pervading  lights  of  sci¬ 
ence,  sings  like  Wordsworth’s  lark  in  a 
“  privacy  of  glorious  light."  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  reputed  question  of  the  senior 
wrangler  regarding  Paradise  Lost,  "  But 
what  does  it  prove  ?’  ’  is  doubtless  the 
genuine  expression  of  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  toward  poetry  in  the  present  day. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  idle  to  think 
that  poetry  can  ever  have  that  place  in 
public  instruction  it  once  legitimately 
held.  The  conditions  of  modern  life 
have  made  this  impossible.  An  Athe¬ 
nian  boy  might  have  leisure  to  commit 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Iliad  ;  but 
though  the  discipline  would  doubtless 
be  an  excellent  one,  it  would  hardly  be 
wise  that  the  schoolboy  of  to-day  should 
achieve  the  rival  feat  of  committing 
Paradise  Lost  or  the  Excursion.  Still, 
if  we  but  keep  before  us  the  idea  of 
F6n6loo,  poetry,  even  in  the  present 
condition  of  things,  might  surely  be 
made  a  far  more  efficient  instrument  in 
education  than  it  actually  is.  It  has 
often  been  pointed  out  of  late  that  as  it 
is  at  present  taught  in  our  schools  poe¬ 
try  is  simply  tortured  into  a  fitting  sub¬ 
ject  for  examination.  Poems  are  chosen 
for  reading  not  so  much  because  they 
are  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to  the  feelings 


and  experience  of  childhood,  but  because 
they  afford  excellent  material  for  an  ex¬ 
amination  paper.  What,  for  example, 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  place 
Paradise  Regained  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ?  That  poem,  the 
enjoyment  of  which,  according  to  a  high 
authority,  is  the  last  reward  of  consum¬ 
mated  scholarship,  is,  in  truth,  of  all 
poems  in  the  world  the  best  fitted  to  en¬ 
gender  in  a  boy  a  life-long  disgust  for 
every  form  of  poetic  production.  Short 
poems  judiciously  chosen  and  taught 
from  the  point  of  view  of  F^nelon  would 
certainly  go  far  to  counterbalance  that 
deadening  of  the  emotional  side  of  our 
nature  which  Darwin  so  sincerely  re¬ 
gretted  in  his  own  case  as  the  result  of 
exclusively  realistic  studies. 

But  after  all,  if  Tension’s  notion  be 
correct,  it  lies  with  each  to  make  the 
most  fruitful  application  of  it  for  him¬ 
self.  Thoroughly  to  master  one  poet 
and  enter  into  his  spirit  is  in  any  case  a 
finer  discipline  than  the  cursory  reading 
of  a  thousand.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
counsel  of  all  the  great  masters  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Historians  have  been  capful  to 
tell  us  that  they  never  really  understood 
history  till  they  had  thoroughly  mastered 
one  period  ;  and  it  used  to  be  the  earnest 
advice  of  an  eminent  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  to  his  students, that  in  his  department 
the  wisest  course  to  follow  was  first  to 
understand  completely  one  great  teacher. 

An  interesting  question  here  suggests 
itself :  Is  it  not*  the  function  of  music 
to  effect  for  the  highly  civilized  societies 
of  to-day  what  poetry  effected  for  the 
simpler  societies  of  the  past  ?  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fact  that  music  in  its  high¬ 
est  development  is  as  peculiarly  the  art 
of  the  last  three  centuries  as  architecture 
was  the  art  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
might  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  in 
music  we  should  find  the  natural  com¬ 
pensation  against  the  excess  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  spirit.  But  great  as  are  the 
achievements  of  modern  music,  it  can¬ 
not  be  seriously  maintained  that  it 
touches  the  springs  of  human  conduct 
in  the  same  degree  as  poetry.  Music 
is,  in  truth,  the  "  least  intellectual  of  all 
the  arts,"  and  cannot,  therefore,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  compete  with 
poetry  in  inffuencing  men’s  views  of  life 
and  shaping  the  general  course  of  their 
actions. — Chambers  s  Journal. 
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BY  H.  P. 

Sandro  Gallotti, — sir,  your  slate  ! 
What  service  does  your  honor  seek  ? 

Stand  closer,  pray,  if  you  would  speak, 
For  there  be  babblers  here  who  rave, 

And  hang  with  hints  my  fair  repute. 

Fat  Beppo  there,  who  tunes  his  lute. 

Has  switched  his  ears  this  way  to  catch 
The  reason  why  my  humble  latch 
Should  yield  admittance  to  your  feet. 

Step  in,  sir  ;  never  fear  Pepete, 

He’s  blind  and  toothless  ;  so's  the  hag, — 
Ho,  mother  !  see  if  you  can  wag 
Your  cats  an  hour  in  yonder  yard. 

Now,  sir,  the  door  is  safely  barred. 

And  I  stand  by  to  know  your  will. 

But  first,  let  me  the  glasses  fill. 

The  wine  is  good  ;  perhaps  you  know 
I  have  a  vineyard,  where  the  flow 
Of  Arno  stopped  Moroni’s  flight. 

He  was  a  monk,  a  foolish  wifj'ht 
Who  pencilled  some  fair  lady  s  face. 

And  straightway  loved  it,  losing  grace 
With  honest  folk  :  and  one  dark  night 
Rode  forth  to  seek  the  western  hills. 

The  lady  with  him  but  their  wills 
Were  sadly  crossed  :  pursuit  was  swift ; 
They  rode  them  down,  and  never  shrift 
Was  shorter  than  they  gave  to  him. 

For  this  fact  my  remembrance  takes. 
That,  when  the  dawn  was  showing  dim. 
They  spilt  his  blood  among  the  stakes. 
Forgive  the  tale.  I’d  no  design 
To  tell  it  through  ;  yet  by  the  rood, 

I  think  the  young  monk’s  amorous  mood 
Still  circles  in  this  golden  wine. 

But  now,  sir,  let  me  know  your  quest. 
This  portrait !  yea,  the  man  is  blest 
Who  sees  in  heaven  a  fairer  face. 

It  has  the  lovely  oval  form. 

Deep  twilight  in  the  eyes,  yet  warm. 

And  laughing  with  an  airy  grace. 

This  dagger,  too,  and  on  its  hilt 
I  read  Isole  in  letters  gilt. 

And  what  is  this  you  hand  to  me  ? 
Another  portrait, — ah,  I  see 
A  youth  this  time  of  mournful  mien, 

A  face  a  maid  would  muse  upon. 

And  one,  sir,  I  have  sometimes  seen 
In  paintings  of  the  loved  St.  John. 

But  stay,  upon  a  closer  view, 

I  think  I  know  the  features  well ; 

Ay,  by  my  soul,  and  I  could  tell 
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A  tale  of  them  that  touches  you. 

For  know,  one  night-fall,  it  fell  out 
That  as  I  stood  within  the  shade 
Of  that  south-wall  of  yours,  and  made 
Remonstrance  with  a  sorry  rout 
Of  scarecrow  sins,  1  turned,  and  heard 
The  myrtle  bushes  near  me  stirred  ; 

And  there  stepped  forth,  at  stealthy  pace, 
A  form  with  this  same  mournful  face. 

I  marked  it  very  well ;  it  went 
Straight  to  the  chapel,  doubtless  bent 
On  prayer,  and  softly  entered  in. 

And  following  close,  1  thought  to  win 
The  fragrance  of  his  holy  mood. 

And  therein  gain  such  grace  as  would 
Ease  hell’s  hot  foretaste  in  my  soul. 
Beneath  the  rose-hung  porch  1  stole. 

And  loosed  my  sword  against  surprise  ; 
And  seeing  how  the  night  was  fair, 
Thought  that  with  some  donzella’s  eyes 
A  rhymer  might  its  charm  compare. 

A  moment  then  1  paused,  and  made 
Christ's  emblem  on  my  sinful  breast. 

And  so,  with  some  vague  doubt  possest. 
Right  swiftly  passed  into  the  shade 
That  wrapt  the  chapel’s  western  wall. 

And,  standing  close,  I  thought  1  heard 
A  rustled  mantle,  and  the  fall 
Of  footsteps  pacing  to  and  fro  ; 

And  then,  somehow,  the  darkness  stirred, 
And  shrunk  into  the  aisles,  and  lo  ! 

A  fluent  shaft  of  moonlight  fell 
On  traceried  arch  and  imaged  cell. 

And  1  beheld  the  youth  again. 

And  was  it  love,  or  was  it  pain. 

That  made  his  eyes  so  sadly  fair  ? 

The  waving  curls  of  his  dark  hair 
Fell  from  his  brows,  and  seemed  to  cast 
A  pallor  o’er  his  face,  wherein 
The  features  of  an  antique  past  - 
Bespoke  high  claim  to  princely  kin. 
Fearful  he  seemed  of  some  surprise, 

For  now  and  then  his  hand  would  grip 
The  dagger-hilt,  that  my  quick  eyes 
Saw  shrewdly  lurking  on  his  hip. 

And  as  he  moved  a  pace  apart, 

I  saw,  what  my  poor  sight  opprest, 

A  ruby  in  a  golden  heart 
Flash  its  resentment  on  his  breast. 

Now,  sir,  if  haply  1  had  been 
The  common  stabber  that  they  say, 

That  gaud  would  have  been  mine,  I  ween. 
Before  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

But,  as  I  live,  I  had  no  thought 
To  foul  my  soul  with  further  sin. 

And  did  but  seek  to  come  within 
The  motive  that  so  strangely  brought 
Tips  youth  at  midnight  in  my  way. 
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"  Isole  !  Isole  !’*  I  heard  him  say. 

And  then  Isole  !”  as  though  his  breath 
Bursting  the  very  seals  of  death, 

Went  forth  to  seek  its  own  again. 

And  then,  methought,  a  muffled  strain 
Of  music  stirred  the  slumbrous  air. 

And  wooed  the  heart,  and  luted  the  brain 
With  odors  to  its  silver  lair, 

A  sun*lit  glimpse  of  something  fair, — 

A  palace-garden  old  and  sweet, 

A  great  King’s  daughter  dreaming  there, 
Her  lover  harping  at  her  feet. 

And  as  I  shook  my  senses  free 
From  these  soft  languors,  like  a  flame 
That  licks  the  darkness  up,  there  came 
A  form  so  fair,  she  seemed  to  me 
The  offspring  of  a  fabled  race. 

I  marked  the  sorcery  of  her  face, 

I  saw  her  immemorial  eyes, 

Her  lips,  the  Oiphir  of  Love's  sighs. 

The  carven  mystery  of  her  breast ; 

And  one  blush  rose  methought  lay  dead 
Upon  her  cheek,  and  all  her  head 
With  aureate  hair  was  effloresced. 

She  passed — one  pause — and  then  they  met 
And  every  boundary  that  was  set 
Betwixt  their  souls  was  swept  away. 

They  knew  not  that  the  world  still  lay 
Around  them  in  its  ceaseless  fret. 

Nor  that  their  souls'  ecstatic  flight 
Was  clipped  with  clouds  of  death  and  night. 
They  knew  but  Love, — in  him  they  saw 
Their  God,  their  worship,  and  their  law. 
They  met  to  part ;  'twere  vain  to  tell 
The  anguish  born  of  their  farewell. 

I  know  a  tear  came  stealing  down 
From  some  old  corner  dry  and  brown. 

And  wreaked  an  outrage  in  my  eye. 

And  how  they  went,  1  know  not,  I— 

I  turned  to  go,  and  then  a  laugh. 

Like  to  a  dagger's  jaggdd  half. 

Shivered  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

And  do  I  read  your  thoughts  aright  ? 

It  is  your  will  that  they  should  die. 

Nor  make  your  life  a  haggard  lie  ? 

Your  will,  sir,  is  my  own.  I'll  take 
Two  hundred  nobles  down  ;  the  stake 
Of  my  poor  life  is  haply  more. 

They  shall  not  meet  in  dalliance  sweet, 

Nor  sigh,  as  riding  down  the  street 
Their  severed  lots  they  do  deplore. 

And  she  for  you  no  more  shall  be 
The  gentle  lady,  bright,  and  free. 

Who  laughs  i'  the  sun,  and  looks  so  fair. 
And  mocks  you  with  her  eyes  and  hair. 

She  dies  to-night, — and  so  does  he  ! 
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Farewell !  how  soon  the  twilight  faints  ! 

Relieve  your  mind  of  all  its  fears, 

And  may  God’s  Mother  and  the  Saints 
Preserve  your  life  for  many  years. 

— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


THE  DECAY  ;OF  LYING:  A  DIALOGUE. 
BY  OSCAR  WILDE. 


Scene. — The  Library  of  a  Country  House 
in  England. 

Persons. — Cyril  and  Viyian. 

Cyril  (coming  in  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  from  the  terrace).  My  dear  Vivian, 
don’t  coop  yourself  up  all  day  in  the 
library.  It  is  a  pietfectly  lovely  after¬ 
noon.  Let  us  go  and  lie  on  the  grass 
and  smoke  cigarettes  and  enjoy  nature. 

Vivian.  Enjoy  nature  !  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  have  entirely  lost  that  faculty. 
People  tell  us  that  art  makes  us  love 
nature  more  than  we  loved  her  before  ; 
that  it  reveals  her  secrets  to  us  ;  and 
that  after  a  careful  study  of  Corot  and 
Constable  we  see  things  in  her  that  had 
escaped  us.  My  own  experience  is'  that 
the  more  we  study  art,  the  less  we  care 
for  nature.  What  art  really  reveals  to 
us  is  nature’s  lack  of  design,  her  curious 
crudities,  her  extraordinary  monotony, 
her  absolutely  unfinished  condition. 
When  I  look  at  a  landscape  I  cannot 
help  seeing  all  its  defects.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  us,  however,  that  nature  is  so 
imperfect,  as  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  no  art  at  all.  Art  is  our  spirited 
protest,  our  gallant  attempt  to  teach 
Nature  her  proper  place.  As  for  the 
infinite  variety  of  Nature,  that  is  a  pure 
myth.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature 
herself,  but  in  the  imagination,  or  fancy, 
or  cultivated  blindness,  of  the  man  who 
looks  at  her. 

C.  Well,  you  need  not  look  at  the 
landscape.  You  can  lie  on  the  grass 
and  smoke  and  talk. 

V.  But  nature  is  so  uncomfortable. 
Grass  is  hard  and  lumpy  and  damp,  and 
full  of  horrid  little  black  insects.  Why, 
even  Maple  can  make  you  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  seat  than  nature  can.  Nature 
pales  before  the  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
I  don’t  complain.  If  nature  had  been 
comfortable,  mankind  would  never  have 
invented  architecture,  and  I  prefer 


houses  to  the  open  air.  In  a  house  we 
all  feel  of  the  proper  proportions. 
Everything  is  subordinated  to  us,  fash¬ 
ioned  for  our  use  and  our  pleasure- 
Egotism  itself,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
a  proper  sense  of  human  dignity,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  the  result  of  indoor  life.  Out 
of  doors  one  becomes  abstract  and  im¬ 
personal.  One’s  individuality  absolutely 
leaves  one.  And  then  nature  is  so  in¬ 
different,  so  unappreciative.  Whenever 
I  am  walking  in  the  park  here,  1  always 
feel  that  I  am  no  more  to  nature  than 
the  cattle  that  browse  on  the  slope,  or 
the  burdock  that  blooms  in  the  ditch. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  Nature  hates 
Mind.  Thinking  is  the  most  unhealthy 
thing  in  the  world,  and  people  die  of  it 
just  as  of  any  other  disease.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  England  at  least,  it  is  not  catch¬ 
ing.  Our  splendid  physique  as  a  people 
is  entirely  due  to  our  national  stupidity. 

I  only  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  this 
gieat  historic  bulwark  of  our  happiness 
for  many  years  to  come  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  beginning  to  be  over¬ 
educated  ;  at  least  everybody  who  is  in¬ 
capable  of  learning  has  taken  to  teaching 
— that  is  really  what  our  enthusiasm  for 
education  has  come  to.  In  the  mean 
time  you  had  better  go  back  to  your 
wearisome  uncomfortable  Nature,  and 
leave  me  to  correct  my  proofs. 

C.  Writing  an  article  !  That  is  not 
very  consistent  after  what  you  have  just 
said. 

V.  Who  wants  to  be  consistent  ?  The 
dullard  and  the  doctrinaire,  the  tedious 
people  who  carry  out  their  principles  to 
the  bitter  end  of  action,  to  the  reductio 
ad absurdum  of  practice  ?  Not  I.  Like 
Emeison,  I  write  over  the  door  of  my 
library  the  word  "  Whim.”  Besides, 
my  article  is  really  a  most  salutary  and 
valuable  warning.  If  it  is  attended  to, 
there  may  be  a  new  Renaissance  of  Art. 

C.  What  is  the  subject  ? 
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y.  I  intend  to  call  it  "  The  Decay  of 
Lying  :  A  Protest.” 

C.  Lying  !  I  should  have  thought  our 
politicians  kept  up  that  habit. 

y.  I  assure  you  they  do  not.  They 
never  rise  beyond  the  level  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  and  actually  condescend  to 
prove,  to  discuss,  to  argue.  How  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  temper  of  the  true  liar, 
with  his  frank,  fearless  statements,  his 
superb  irresponsibility,  his  healthy,  nat¬ 
ural  disdain  of  proof  of  any  kind  !  Af¬ 
ter  all,  what  is  a  fine  lie  ?  Simply  that 
which  is  its  own  evidence.  If  a  man  is 
sufficiently  unimaginative  to  produce 
evidence  in  support  of  a  lie,  he  might 
just  as  well  speak  the  truth  at  once. 
No,  the  politicians  won’t  do,  and  be¬ 
sides,  what  I  am  pleading  for  is  lying  in 
art.  Shall  I  read  you  what  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  ?  It  might  do  you  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

C.  Certainly,  if  you  give  me  a  cigar¬ 
ette.  Thanks.  By  the  way,  what  mag¬ 
azine  do  you  intend  it  for  ? 

y.  For  the  Retrospective  Review.  I 
think  I  told  you  that  we  had  revived  it. 
C.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  ”  we”  ? 
y.  Oh,  the  Tired  Hedonists  of  course. 
It  is  a  club  to  which  I  belong.  We  are 
supposed  to  wear  faded  roses  in  our 
button-holes  when  we  meet,  and  to  have 
a  sort  of  cult  for  Domitian.  I  am  afraid 
you  are  not  eligible.  You  are  too  fond 
of  simple  pleasures. 

C.  I  should  be  black-balled  on  the 
ground  of  animal  spirits,  I  suppose  ? 

y.  Probably.  Besides,  you  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  old.  We  don’(  admit  any  one 
who  is  of  the  usual  age. 

C.  Well,  I  should  fancy  you  are  all  a 
good  deal  bored  with  each  other. 

y.  We  are.  That  is  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  club.  Now,  if  you  promise 
not  to  interrupt  too  often,  I  will  read  you 
my  article. 

C.  ( flinging  himself  down  on  the  sofa). 
All  right. 

y.  {reading  in  a  very  deary  musical 
voice).  ”  The  Decay  of  Lying  :  a 
Protest. — One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  curiously  commonplace  character  of 
most  of  the  literature  of  our  age  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  decay  of  lying  as  an  art, 
a  science,  and  a  social  pleasure.  The 
ancient  historians  gave  us  delightful  fic¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  fact ;  the  modern 
novelist  presents  us  with  dull  facts  un¬ 


der  the  guise  of  fiction.  The  blue-book 
is  rapidly  becoming  his  ideal  both  for 
method  and  manner.  He  has  his  tedi¬ 
ous  ‘  document  humain’  his  miserable 
little  ‘  coin  de  la  creation,'  into  which  he 
peers  with  his  microscope.  He  is  to  be 
found  at  the  Librairie  Nationale,  or  at 
the  British  Museum,  shamelessly  read¬ 
ing  up  his  subject.  He  has  not  even 
the  courage  of  other  people’s  ideas,  but 
insists  on  going  directly  to  life  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  ultimately,  between  encyclo¬ 
paedias  and  personal  experience,  he 
comes  to  the  ground,  having  drawn  his 
types  from  the  family  circle  or  from  the 
weekly  washerwoman,  and  having  ac¬ 
quired  an  amount  of  useful  information 
from  which  he  never,  even  in  his  most 
thoughtful  moments,  can  thoroughly 
free  himself. 

”  The  loss  that  results  to  literature  in 
general  from  this  false  ideal  of  our  time 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  People 
have  a  careless  way  of  talking  about  a 
*  born  liar,’  just  as  they  talk  about  a 
‘  bom  poet.’  But  in  both  cases  they 
are  wrong.  Lying  and  poetry  are  arts 
— arts,  as  Plato  saw,  not  unconnected 
with  each  other — and  they  require  the 
most  careful  study,  the  most  disinter¬ 
ested  devotion.  Indeed,  they  have 
their  technique,  just  as  the  more  mate¬ 
rial  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  have, 
their  subtle  secrets  of  form  and  color, 
their  craft-mysteries,  their  deliberate 
artistic  methods.  As  one  knows  the 
poet  by  his  fine  music,  so  one  can  recog¬ 
nize  the  liar  by  his  rich  rhythmic  utter¬ 
ance,  and  in  neither  case  will  the  casual 
inspiration  of  the  moment  suffice.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  practice  must  precede  per¬ 
fection.  But  in  modern  days  while  the 
fashion  of  writing  poetry  has  become 
far  too  common,  and  should,  if  possible, 
be  discouraged,  the  fashion  of  lying  has 
almost  fallen  into  disrepute.  Many  a 
young  man  starts  in  life  with  a  natural 
gift  for  exaggeration  which,  if  nurtured 
in  congenial  and  sympathetic  surround¬ 
ings,  or  by  the  imitation  of  the  best 
models,  might  grow  into  something  really 
great  and  wonderful.  But,  as  a  rule, 
he  comes  to  nothing.  He  either  falls 
into  careless  habits  of  accuracy — ” 

C.  My  dear  Vivian  ! 
y.  Please  don’t  interrupt  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  sentence.  ”  He  either  falls  into 
careless  habits  of  accuracy,  or  takes  to 
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frequenting  the  society  of  the  aged  and 
the  well 'informed.  Both  things  are 
equally  fatal  to  his  imagination,  as.  in' 
deed  they  would  be  fatal  to  the  imagi* 
nation  of  anybody,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  develops  a  morbid  and  unhealthy 
faculty  of  truth-telling,  begins  to  veiify 
all  statements  made  in  his  presence,  has 
no  hesitation  in  contradicting  people 
who  are  younger  than  himself,  and  often 
ends  by  wiiting  novels  which  are  so  like 
life  that  no  one  can  possibly  believe 
them.  This  is  no  isolated  instance  that 
we  are  giving.  It  is  simply  one  exam* 
pie  out  of  many  ;  and  if  something  can* 
not  be  done  to  check,  or  at  least  to 
modify,  our  monstrous  worship  of  facts, 
art  will  become  sterile,  and  beauty  will 
pass  away  from  the  land. 

‘‘  Even  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
that  delightful  master  of  delicate  and 
fanciful  prose,  is  tainted  with  this  mod¬ 
ern  vice,  for  we  positively  know  no  other 
name  for  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
robbing  a  story  of  its  reality  by  trying 
to  make  it  too  true,  and  The  Black  Ar^ 
raw  is  so  inartistic  that  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  anachronism  to  boast  of, 
while  the  transformation  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
reads  dangerously  Hke  an  experiment 
out  of  the  Lancet,  As  for  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard,  who  really  has,  or  had  once, 
the  makings  of  a  perfectly  magnificent 
liar,  he  is  now  so  afraid  of  being  sus¬ 
pected  of  genius  that  when  he  does  tell 
us  anything  marvellous,  he  feels  bound 
to  invent  a  personal  reminiscence,  and 
to  put  it  into  a  footnote  as  a  kind  of 
cowardly  corroboration.  Nor  are  our 
other  novelists  much  better.  Mr.  Henry 
James  writes  fiction  as  if  it  was  a  pain¬ 
ful  duty,  and  wastes  upon  mean  motives 
and  imperceptible  *  points  of  view  ’  his 
neat  literary  style,  his  felicitous  phrases, 
his  swift  and  caustic  satire.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  prattles  pleasantly  about  curates, 
lawn-tennis  parties,  domesticity,  and 
other  wearisome  things.  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  has  immolated  himself  upon 
the  altar  of  local  color.  He  is  like  the 
lady  in  the  French  comedy  who  is  al¬ 
ways  talking  about  *  le  beau  ciel  d’ltalie.' 
Besides,  he  has  fallen  into  a  bad  habit 
of  uttering  moral  platitudes.  At  times 
he  is  almost  edifying.  Robert  Elsmere 
is  of  course  a  masterpiece — a  master¬ 
piece  of  the  ‘  genre  ennuyeux,’  the  one 
form  of  literature  that  the  English  peo¬ 


ple  seem  to  thoroughly  enjoy.  Indeed 
it  is  only  in  England  that  such  a  novel 
could  be  possible.  As  for  that  great 
and  daily  increasing  school  of  novelists 
for  whom  the  sun  always  rises  in  the 
East-End,  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  them  is  that  they  find  life 
crude,  and  leave  it  raw. 

“  In  France,  though  nothing  so  delib¬ 
erately  tedious  as  Robert  Elsmere  has 
been  produced,  things  are  not  much 
better.  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  with 
his  keen  mordant  irony  and  his  hard 
vivid  style,  strips  life  of  the  few  poor 
rags  that  still  cover  her,  and  shows  us 
foul  sore  and  festering  wound.  He 
writes  lurid  little  tragedies  in  which 
everybody  is  ridiculous  ;  bitter  comedies 
at  which  one  cannot  laugh  for  very 
teats.  M.  Zola,  true  to  the  lofty  prin¬ 
ciple  that  he  lays  down  in  one  of  his  pro- 
nunciamientos  on  literature,  ‘L'homme 
de  g^nie  n’a  jamais  de  I’ esprit,'  is 
determined  to  show  that,  if  he  has  not 
got  genius,  he  can  at  least  be  dull.  And 
how  well  he  succeeds  !  He  is  not  with¬ 
out  power.  Indeed  at  times,  as  in  Ger¬ 
minal,  there  is  something  almost  epic  in 
his  work.  But  his  work  is  entirely 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end,  and  wrong 
not  on  the  ground  of  morals  but  on  the 
ground  of  art.  From  any  ethical  stand¬ 
point  his  work  is  just  what  it  should  be. 
He  is  perfectly  truthful,  and  describes 
things  exactly  as  they  happen.  What 
more  can  any  moralist  desire  ?  I  have 
no  sympathy  at  ail  with  the  moral  indig¬ 
nation  of  our  time  against  M.  Zola.  It 
is  simply  the  rage  of  Caliban  on  seeing 
his  own  face  in'  a  glass.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  art,  what  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  author  of  L’ Assommoir, 
Nana,  and  Pot-Bouillet  Nothing. 
M.  Ruskin  once  described  the  characters 
in  George  Eliot’s  novels  as  being  like 
the  sweepings  of  a  Pentonville  omnibus, 
but  M.  Zola's  characters  are  much 
worse.  They  have  their  dreary  vices, 
and  their  drearier  virtues.  The  record 
of  their  lives  is  absolutely  without  inter¬ 
est  Who  cares  what  happens  to  them  ? 
In  literature  we  require  distinction, 
charm,  beauty,  and  imaginative  power. 
We  don’t  want  to  be  harrowed  and  dis¬ 
gusted  with  an  account  of  the  doings  of 
the  lower  orders.  M.  Daudet  is  better. 
He  has  esprit,  a  light  touch,  and  an 
amusing  style.  But  he  has  lately  com- 
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mitted  literary  suicide.  Nobody  can 
possibly  care  for  Delobelle  with  his  '  II 
faut  lutter  pour  I’art,’  or  for  Valraajour 
with  his  eternal  refrain  about  the  night¬ 
ingale,  or  for  the  poet  in  Jack  with  his 
*  mots  cruets,’  now  that  we  have  learned 
from  Vingt  Ans  de  ma  Vie  litteraire  that 
these  characters  were  taken  directly 
from  life.  To  me  they  seem  to  have 
suddenly  lost  all  their  vitality,  all  the 
few  qualities  they  ever  possessed.  The 
only  real  people  are  the  people  who 
never  existed,  and  if  a  novelist  is  base 
enough  to  go  to  life  for  his  personages 
he  should  at  least  pretend  that  they  are 
creations  and  not  boast  of  them  as 
copies.  As  for  M.  Paul  Bourget,  the 
master  of  the  roman  psychologique,  he 
commits  the  error  of  imagining  that  the 
men  and  women  of  modern  life  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  infinitely  analyzed  for  an 
innumerable  series  of  chapters.  In 
point  of  fact  what  is  interesting  about 
people  in  good  society — and  M.  Bourget 
never  moves  out  of  the  Faubourg — is  the 
mask  that  each  one  of  them  wears,  not 
the  reality  that  lies  behind  the  mask. 
It  is  a  humiliating  confession,  but  we 
are  all  of  us  made  out  of  the  same  stuff. 
In  Falstaff  there  is  something  of  Ham¬ 
let,  in  Hamlet  there  is  not  a  little  of 
Falstaff.  The  fat  knight  has  his  moods 
of  melancholy,  and  the  young  piince  his 
moments  of  coarse  humor.  Where  we 
differ  from  each  other  is  purely  in  acci¬ 
dentals  :  in  dress,  in  manner,  tone  of 
voice,  personal  appearance,  tricks  of 
habit,  and  the  like.  The  more  one  an¬ 
alyzes  people,  the  more  all  reasons  for 
analysis  disappear.  Sooner  or  later  one 
comes  to  that  dreadful  universal  thing 
called  human  nature.  Indeed,  as  any 
one  who  has  ever  worked  among  the 
poor  knows  only  too  well,  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  is  no  mere  poet’s  dream, 
it  is  a  terrible  reality  ;  and  if  a  writer 
insists  upon  analyzing  the  upper  classes 
he  might  just  as  well  write  of  match- 
girls  and  costermongers  at  once.  ”  How¬ 
ever,  my  dear  Cyril,  I  will  not  detain 
you  any  further  on  this  point.  I  quite 
admit  that  modern  novels  have  many 
good  points.  All  I  say  is  that,  as  a 
class,  they  are  quite  unreadable. 

C.  That  is  certainly  a  very  grave 
qualification,  but  I  must  say  that  I  think 
you  are  rather  unfair  in  some  of  your 
strictures.  I  like  Robert  Eismere  for  in¬ 


stance.  Not  that  I  can  look  upon  it  as 
a  serious  work.  As  a  statement  of  the 
problems  that  confront  the  earnest 
Christian  it  is  ridiculous  and  antiquated. 
It  is  simply  Arnold’s  Literature  and 
Dogma  with  the  literature  left  out.  It 
is  as  much  behind  the  age  as  Paley’s 
Evidences,  or  Colenso’s  method  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  exegesis.  Nor  could  anything  be 
less  impressive  than  the  unfortunate 
hero  gravely  heralding  a  dawn  that  rose 
long  ago.  and  so  completely  missing  its 
true  significance  that  he  proposes  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  old  firm 
under  the  new  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  contains  several  clever  carica¬ 
tures,  and  a  heap  of  delightful  quota¬ 
tions,  and  Green’s  philosophy  very 
pleasantly  sugars  the  somewhat  bitter 
pill  of  the  author’s  fiction.  I  also  can¬ 
not  help  expressing  my  surprise  that  you 
have  said  nothing  about  the  two  novel¬ 
ists  whom  you  are  always  reading,  Bal¬ 
zac  and  George  Meredith.  Surely  they 
are  realists,  both  of  them  ? 

V.  Ah  !  Meredith  !  Who  can  define 
him  ?  His  style  is  chaos  illumined  by 
flashes  of  lightning.  As  a  writer  he  has 
mastered  everything,  except  language  : 
as  a  novelist  he  can  do  everything,  ex¬ 
cept  tell  a  story  ;  as  an  artist  he  is  every¬ 
thing,  except  articulate.  Somebody  in 
Shakespieare — Touchstone,  I  think- 
talks  about  a  man  who  is  always  break¬ 
ing  his  shins  over  his  own  wit,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  might  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  criticism  of  Meredith’s  style. 
But  whatever  he  is,  he  is  not  a  realist. 
Or  rather  I  would  say  that  he  is  a  child 
of  realism  who  is  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  his  father.  By  deliberate  choice 
he  has  made  himself  a  romanticist.  He 
has  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  and 
after  all,  even  if  the  man’s  fine  spirit  did 
not  revolt  against  the  noisy  assertions 
of  realism,  his  style  would  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  of  itself  to  keep  life  at  a  respectful 
distance.  By  its  means  he  has  planted 
round  his  garden  a  hedge  full  of  thorns, 
and  with  some  wonderful  roses.  As  for 
Balzac,  he  was  a  most  remarkable  com¬ 
bination  of  the  artistic  temperament  with 
the  scientific  spirit.  The  latter  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  disciples  :  the  former 
was  entirely  his  own.  The  difference 
between  such  a  book  as  M.  Zola’s  Z’^r- 
sommoir  and  Balzac’s  Illusions  Perdues 
is  the  difference  between  unimaginative 
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realism  and  imapnative  reality.  “  All 
Balzac’s  characters,”  said  Baudelaire, 
”  are  gifted  with  the  same  ardor  of  life 
that  animated  himself.  All  his  fictions 
are  as  deeply  colored  as  dreams.  Each 
mind  is  a  weapon  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  will.  The  very  scullions  have 
genius.”  A  steady  course  of  Balzac 
reduces  our  living  friends  to  shadows, 
and  our  acquaintances  to  the  shadows 
of  shades.  His  characters  have  a  kind 
of  fervent  fiery-colored  existence.  They 
dominate  us  and  defy  scepticism.  One 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  my  life  is  the 
death  of  Lucien  de  Rubempr4.  It  is  a 
grief  from  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  completely  rid  myself.  But  Balzac 
is  no  more  a  realist  than  Holbein  was. 
He  created  life,  he  did  not  copy  it.  I 
admit,  however,  that  he  set  far  too  high 
a  value  on  modernity  of  form,  and  that, 
consequently,  there  is  no  book  of  his 
that,  as  an  artistic  masterpiece,  can  rank 
with  Salammbd^  or  Esmond,  or  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  or  the  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne. 

C.  Do  you  object  to  modernity  of 
form  then  ? 

V.  Yes.  It  is  a  huge  price  to  pay  for 
a  very  poor  result.  Pure  modernity  of 
form  is  always  somewhat  vulgarizing. 
It  cannot  help  being  so.  The  public 
imagine  that,  because  they  are  interested 
in  their  immediate  surroundings,  art 
should  be  interested  in  them  also,  and 
should  take  them  as  her  subject-matter. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  interested 
in  these  things  makes  them  unsuitable 
subjects  for  art.  The  only  beautiful 
things,  as  somebody  once  said,  are  the 
things  that  do  not  concern  us.  As  long 
as  a  thing  is  useful  or  necessary  to  us, 
or  affects  us  in  any  way,  either  for  pain 
or  for  pleasure,  or  appeals  strongly  to 
our  sympathies,  or  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
environment  in  which  we  live,  it  is  out¬ 
side  the  proper  sphere  of  art.  To  art’s 
subject-matter  we  should  be  more  or 
less  indifferent.  We  should,  at  any  rate, 
have  no  preferences,  no  prejudices,  no 
partisan  feeling  of  any  kind.  It  is  ex¬ 
actly  because  Hecuba  is  nothing  to  us 
that  her  sorrows  are  such  an  admirable 
motive  for  a  tragedy.  I  do  not  know 
anything  in  the  whole  history  of  liter¬ 
ature  sadder  than  the  artistic  career  of 
Charles  Reade.  He  wrote  one  beauti¬ 
ful  book.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  a 


book  as  much  above  Romola  as  Romola 
is  above  Daniel  Deronda,  and  wasted 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  foolish  attempt 
to  be  modern,  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  state  of  our  convict  prisons  and 
the  management  of  private  lunatic  asy¬ 
lums.  Charles  Dickens  was  depressing 
enough  in  all  conscience  when  he  tried 
to  arouse  our  sympathy  for  the  victims 
of  the  poor-law  administration  ;  but 
Charles  Reade,  an  artist,  a  scholar,  a 
man  with  a  true  sense  of  beauty,  raging 
and  roaring  over  the  abuses  of  modern 
life  like  a  common  pamphleteer  or  a 
sensational  journalist,  is  really  a  sight 
for  the  angels  to  weep  over.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Cyril,  modernity  of  form 
and  modernity  of  subject-matter  are  en¬ 
tirely  and  absolutely  wrong.  We  have 
mistaken  the  common  livery  of  the  age 
for  the  vesture  of  the  Muses,  and  spend 
our  days  in  the  sordid  streets  and  hide¬ 
ous  suburbs  of  our  vile  cities  when  we 
should  be  out  on  the  hill-side  with  Apol¬ 
lo.  Certainly  we  are  a  degraded  race, 
and  have  sold  our  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  facts. 

C.  There  is  something  in  what  you 
say,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  what¬ 
ever  amusement  we  may  find  in  reading 
an  absolutely  modern  novel,  we  have 
rarely  any  artistic  pleasure  in  re-reading 
it.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  best  rough 
test  of  what  is  literature  and  what  is 
not.  If  one  cannot  enjoy  reading  a 
book  over  and  over  again,  there  is  no 
good  reading  it  at  all.  But  what  do  you 
say  about  the  return  to  Life  and  Nature  ? 
This  is  the  panacea  that  is  always  being 
recommended  to  us. 

V.  (taking  up  his  proofs').  I  will  read 
you  what  I  say  on  that  subject.  The 
passage  comes  later  on  in  the  article, 
but  I  may  as  well  read  it  now  ; 

“  The  popular  cry  of  our  time  is  ‘  Let 
us  return  to  Life  and  Nature  ;  they  will 
recreate  Art  for  us,  and  send  the  red 
blood  coursing  through  her  veins  ;  they 
will  give  her  feet  swiftness  and  make  her 
hand  strong.’  But,  alas  !  we  are  mis¬ 
taken  in  our  amiable  and  well-meaning 
efforts.  Nature  is  always  behind  the 
age  ;  and  as  for  I.ife,  she  is  the  solvent 
that  breaks  up  Art,  the  enemy  that  lays 
waste  her  house.” 

C.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
nature  is  always  behind  the  age  ? 

V,  Well,  perhaps  that  is  rather  ob- 
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scure.  What  1  mean  is  this.  If  we 
take  nature  to  mean  natural  simple  in¬ 
stinct  as  opposed  to  self-conscious  cul¬ 
ture,  the  work  produced  under  this  in¬ 
fluence  is  always  old-fashioned,  anti¬ 
quated,  and  out  of  date.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  regard  nature  as  the  col¬ 
lection  of  phenomena  external  to  man, 
people  only  discover  in  her  what  they 
bring  to  her.  She  has  no  suggestions 
of  her  own.  W'ordswoith  went  to  the 
lakes,  but  he  was  never  a  lake  poet. 
He  found  in  stones  the  sermons  he  had 
already  hidden  there.  He  went  moral¬ 
izing  about  the  district,  but  his  good 
work  was  produced  when  he  returned, 
not  to  nature  but  to  poetry.  Poetry 
gave  him  “Laodamia,"  and  the  fine 
sonnets,  and  the  “  Ode  to  Immortality,” 
and  nature  gave  him  ”  Martha  Kay” 
and  ”  Peter  Bell.” 

C.  I  think  that  view  might  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  1  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  ”  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood,” 
though  of  course  the  artistic  value  of 
such  an  impulse  depends  entirely  on  the 
kind  of  temperament  that  receives  it. 
However,  proceed  with  your  article. 

y.  {reading).  ”  Art  logins  with  ab¬ 
stract  decoration,  with  purely  imagina¬ 
tive  and  pleasurable  work  dealing  with 
what  is  unreal  and  non-existent.  This 
is  the  first  stage.  Then  Life  becomes 
fascinated  with  this  new  wonder,  and 
asks  to  be  admitted  into  the  charmed 
circle.  Art  takes  Life  as  part  of  her 
rough  material,  recreates  it,  and  refash¬ 
ions  it  in  fresh  forms,  is  absolutely  in¬ 
different  to  fact,  invents,  imagines, 
dreams,  and  keeps  between  herself  and 
reality  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  beau¬ 
tiful  style,  of  decorative  or  ideal  treat¬ 
ment.  The  third  stage  is  when  Life 
gets  the  upper  hand,  and  drives  Art  out 
into  the  wilderness.  This  is  the  deca¬ 
dence,  and  it  is  from  this  that  we  are 
now  suffering. 

”  Take  the  case  of  the  English  drama. 
At  first  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  dra¬ 
matic  art  was  abstract,  decorative,  and 
mythological.  Then  she  enlisted  life  in 
her  service,  and  using  some  of  life’s  ex¬ 
ternal  forms,  she  created  an  entirely  new 
race  of  beings,  whose  sorrows  were  more 
terrible  than  any  sorrow  man  has  ever 
felt,  whose  joys  were  keener  than  lover’s 
joys,  who  had  the  rage  of  the  Titans 
and  the  calm  of  the  gods,  who  had  mon¬ 


strous  and  marvellous  sins,  monstrous 
and  marvellous  virtues.  To  them  she 
gave  a  language  different  from  that  of 
actual  life,  a  language  full  of  resonant 
music  and  sweet  rhythm,  made  stately 
by  solemn  cadence,  or  made  delicate  by 
fanciful  thyme,  jewelled  with  wonderful 
words,  and  enriched  with  lofty  diction. 
She  clothed  her  children  in  strange  rai¬ 
ment  and  gave  them  masks,  and  at  her 
bidding  the  antique  world  rose  from  its 
marble  tomb.  A  new  Caesar  stalked 
through  the  streets  of  risen  Rome,  and 
with  purple  sail  and  flute-led  oars  an¬ 
other  Cleopatra  passed  up  the  river  to 
Antioch.  Old  myth  and  legend  and 
dream  took  form  and  substance.  His¬ 
tory  was  entirely  rewritten,  and  there 
was  hardly  one  of  the  dramatists  who 
did  not  recognize  that  the  object  of  art  is 
not  simple  truth  but  complex  beauty.  In 
this  they  were  perfectly  right.  Art  her¬ 
self  is  simply  a  form  of  exaggeration  ; 
and  selection,  which  is  the  very  spirit  of 
art,  is  nothing  more  than  an  intensified 
mode  of  over-emphasis. 

”  But  life  soon  shattered  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  form.  Even  in  Shakespeare 
we  can  see  the  beginning  of  the  er^d. 
It  shows  itself  by  the  gradual  breaking 
up  of  the  blank  verse  in  the  later  plays, 
by  the  predominance  given  to  prose, 
and  by  the  over-importance  assigned  to 
characterization.  The  passages  in 
Shakespeare  —  and  they  are  many  — 
where  the  language  is  uncouth,  vulgar, 
exaggerated,  fantastic,  obscene  even, 
are  due  entirely  to  life  calling  for  an 
echo  of  its  own  voice,  and  rejecting  the 
intervention  of  beautiful  style,  through 
which  alone  it  should  be  allowed  to  find 
expression.  Shakespeare)  is  not  by  any 
means  a  flawless  artist.  He  is  loo  fond 
of  ^oing  directly  to  life,  and  borrowing 
life  s  natural  utterance.  He  forgets  that 
when  art  surrenders  her  imaginative  me¬ 
dium  she  surrenders  everything.  Goethe 
says  somewhere — 

In  der  BeschrSlnkung  zeigt  sich  erst  der  Meister, 

‘  It  is  in  working  within  limits  that  the 
master  reveals  himself,’  and  the  limita¬ 
tion,  the  very  condition,  of  any  art  is 
style.  However,  we  will  not  linger  any 
longer  over  Shakespeare’s  realism. 
The  Tempest  is  the  best  of  palinodes. 
All  that  we  desired  to  point  out  was, 
that  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Eliza- 
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bethan  and  Jacobean  artists  contained 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  disso¬ 
lution,  and  that  if  it  drew  some  of  its 
strength  from  using  life  as  rough  mate¬ 
rial,  it  drew  all  its  weakness  from  using 
life  as  an  artistic  method.  As  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  this  substitution  of  an 
imitative  for  a  creative  medium,  this 
surrender  of  an  imaginative  form,  we 
have  the  modern  English  melodrama. 
The  characters  in  these  plays  talk  on 
the  stage  exactly  as  they  would  talk  off 
it ;  they  are  taken  directly  from  life  and 
reproduce  its  vulgarity  down  to  the 
smallest  detail  ;  they  have  the  gait, 
manner,  costume,  and  accent  of  real 
people  ;  they  would  pass  unnoticed  in  a 
third-class  railway  carriage.  And  yet 
how  wearisome  the  plays  are  !  They 
do  not  succeed  in  producing  even  that 
impression  of  reality  at  which  they  aim, 
and  which  is  their  only  reason  for  exist¬ 
ing.  As  a  method  realism  is  a  complete 
failure. 

“  What  is  true  about  the  drama  and 
the  novel  is  no  less  true  about  those  arts 
that  we  call  the  decorative  arts.  The 
whole  history  of  decorative  art  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  the  record  of  the  struggle  between 
Orientalism,  with  its  frank  rejection  of 
imitation,  its  love  of  artistic  convention, 
its  dislike  to  the  actual  representation 
of  any  object  in  nature,  and  our  own 
imitative  spirit.  Wherever  the  former 
has  been  paramount,  as  in  Byzantium, 
Sicily,  and  Spain,  by  actual  contact,  or 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  influence  of 
the  Crusades,  we  have  had  beautiful  and 
imaginative  work  in  which  the  visible 
things  of  life  are  transmuted  into  artistic 
conventions,  and  the  thinp  that  life  has 
not  are  invented  and  fashioned  for  her. 
But  where*,  er  we  have  returned  to  life 
and  nature,  our  work  has  always  become 
vulgar,  common,  and  uninteresting. 
Modem  tapestry,  with  its  aerial  effects, 
its  elaborate  perspective,  its  broad  ex¬ 
panses  of  waste  sky,  its  faithful  and  la- 
boiious  realism,  has  no  beauty  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  pictorial  glass  of  Germany 
is  absolutely  detestable.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  weave  possible  carpets  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  only  because  we  have  returned 
to  the  meth(^  and  spirit  of  the  East. 
Our  rugs  and  carpets  of  twenty  years 
ago,  with  their  healthy  national  feeling, 
their  inane  worship  of  nature,  their  sor¬ 
did  reproductions  of  visible  objects. 


have  become,  even 'to  the  Philistine,  a 
source  of  laughter.  A  cultured  Mahom- 
edan  once  remarked  to  me,  ‘  You 
Christians  are  so  occupied  in  misinter¬ 
preting  the  fourth  commandment  that 
you  have  never  thought  of  making  an 
artistic  application  of  the  second.’  He 
was  perfectly  right,  and  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter  is  this  :  the  proper  school  to 
learn  art  in  is  not  Life  but  Art." 

And  now  let  me  read  you  a  passage 
which  deals  with  the  commonplace  char¬ 
acter  of  our  literature  : — 

*'  It  was  not  always  thus.  We  need 
not  say  anything  about  the  poets,  for 
they,  with  the  unfortunate  exception  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  have  always  been 
faithful  to  their  high  mission,  and  are 
universally  recognized  as  being  abso¬ 
lutely  unreliable.  But  in  the  works  of 
Herodotus,  who,  in  spite  of  the  shallow 
and  ungenerous  attempts  of  modern 
sciolists  to  verify  his  history,  may  be 
justly  called  the  ‘  Father  of  Lies  ;  ’  in 
the  published  speeches  of  Cicero  and 
the  biographies  of  Suetonius  ;  in  Tac¬ 
itus  at  his  best  ;  in  Pliny’s  Natural  His¬ 
tory  ;  in  Hanno’s  Periplus  j  in  all  the 
early  chronicles  ;  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  ;  in  Froissart  and  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory  ;  in  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  ; 
in  Olaus  Magnus,  and  Aldrovandus,  and 
Conrad  Lycosthenes,  with  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  Prodigiorum  et  Ostentorum  Chroni- 
con  ;  in  the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini ;  in  the  memoirs  of  Casanuova  ; 
in  Defoe’s  History  of  the  Plague ;  in 
Boswell’s  Life  of  fohnson ;  in  Napo¬ 
leon’s  despatches,  and  in  the  works  of 
our  own  Carlyle,  whose  French  Pmolu- 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  histor¬ 
ical  romances  ever  written,  facts  are 
either  kept  in  their  proper  subordinate 
position,  or  else  entirely  excluded  on 
the  general  ground  of  dulness.  Now 
everything  is  changed.  Facts  are  not 
merely  finding  a  footing  in  history,  but 
they  are  usurping  the  domain  of  Fancy, 
and  have  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ro¬ 
mance.  Their  chilling  touch  is  over 
everything.  They  are  vulgarizing  man¬ 
kind.  The  crude  commercialism  of 
America,  its  materializing  spirit,  its  in¬ 
difference  to  the  poetical  side  of  things, 
and  its  lack  of  imagination  and  of  high, 
unattainable  ideals,  are  entirely  due  to 
that  country  having  adopted  for  its  na¬ 
tional  hero,  a  man,  who  according  to  his 
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own  confession,  was  incapable  of  telling 
a  lie,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  story  of  George  Washington  and  the 
cherry-tree  has  done  more  harm,  and  in 
a  shorter  space  of  time,  than  any  other 
moral  tale  in  the  whole  of  literature.” 

C.  My  dear  boy  ! 

y.  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  true,  and 
the  amusing  part  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  the  story  of  the  cherry-tree  is  an 
absolute  myth.  However,  you  must 
not  think  that  I  am  too  despondent 
about  the  artistic  future  of  America  or 
of  our  own  country.  Listen  to  this  : — 

“  That  some  change  will  take  place 
before  this  century  has  drawn  to  its 
close,  we  have  no  doubt  whatsoever. 
Bored  by  the  tedious  and  improving 
conversation  of  those  who  have  neither 
the  wit  to  exaggerate  nor  the  genius  to 
romance,  tired  of  the  intelligent  person 
whose  reminiscences  are  always  based 
upon  memory,  whose  statements  are  in¬ 
variably  limited  by  probability,  and  who 
is  at  any  time  liable  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  merest  Philistine  who  happens  to 
be  present,  society  sooner  or  later  must 
return  to  its  lost  leader,  the  cultured 
and  fascinating  liar.  Who  he  was  who 
first,  without  ever  having  gone  out  to 
the  rude  chase,  told  the  wondering  cave¬ 
men  at  sunset  how  he  had  dragged  the 
Megatherium  from  the  purple  darkness 
of  its  jasper  cave,  or  slain  the  Mam¬ 
moth  in  single  combat  and  brought  back 
its  gilded  tusks,  we  cannot  tell,  and  not 
one  of  our  modern  anthropologists,  with 
all  their  much-boasted  science,  has  had 
the  ordinary  courage  to  tell  us.  What¬ 
ever  was  his  name  or  race,  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  true  founder  of  social  inter¬ 
course.  For  the  aim  of  the  liar  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  charm,  to  delight,  to  give  pleas¬ 
ure.  He  is  the  very  basis  of  civilized 
society,  and  without  him  a  dinner  party, 
even  at  the  mansions  of  the  great,  is  as 
dull  as  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Society  or 
a  debate  at  the  Incorporated  Authors. 

“  Nor  will  he  be  welcomed  merely  by 
society.  Art,  breaking  from  the  prison- 
house  of  realism,  will  run  to  greet  him 
and  will  kiss  his  false,  beautiful  lips, 
knowing  that  he  alone  is  in  possession 
of  the  great  secret  of  all  her  manifesta¬ 
tions,  the  secret  that  truth  is  entirely 
and  absolutely  a  matter  of  style.  While 
Life— poor,  probable,  uninteresting  hu¬ 
man  life — tiled  of  repeating  herself  for 


the  benefit  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
scientific  historians,  and  the  compilers 
of  statistics  in  general,  will  follow  meekly 
after  him,  and  try  to  reproduce,  in  her 
own  simple  and  untutored  way,  some  of 
the  marvels  of  which  he  talks. 

‘‘  No  doubt  there  will  always  be  crit¬ 
ics  who,  like  a  recent  wiiter  in  the  Sat- 
urday  Reviav,  will  gravely  censure  the 
teller  of  fairy  tales  for  his  defective 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  who  will 
measure  imaginative  work  by  their  own 
lack  of  any  imaginative  faculty,  and  who 
will  hold  up  their  ink-stained  hands  in 
horror  if  some  honest  gentleman,  who 
has  never  been  farther  than  the  yew 
trees  of  his  own  garden,  pens  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  book  of  travels  like  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  or,  like  great  Raleigh,  writes  a 
whole  history  of  the  world,  in  prison, 
and  without  knowing  anything  about 
the  past.  To  excuse  themselves  they 
will  try  and  shelter  under  the  shield  of 
him  who  made  Prospero  the  magician, 
and  gave  him  Caliban  and  Ariel  as  his 
servants,  who  heard  the  Tritons  blowing 
their  horns  round  the  coral-reefs  of  the 
Enchanted  Isle  and  the  fairies  singing 
to  each  other  in  a  wood  near  Athens, 
who  led  the  phantom  kings  in  dim  pro¬ 
cession  across  the  misty  Scottish  heath, 
and  hid  Hecate  in  a  cave  with  the  weird 
sisters.  They  will  call  upon  Shake¬ 
speare — they  always  do — and  will  quote 
that  hackneyed  passage  about  Art  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  mirror  to  Nature,  forgetting 
that  this  unfortunate  aphorism  is  delib¬ 
erately  said  by  Hamlet  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  the  bystanders  of  his  absolute  in¬ 
sanity  in  art-matters.” 

C.  Ahem  !  Ahem  !  Another  cigar¬ 
ette,  please. 

V.  My  dear  fellow,  whatever  you  may 
say,  it  is  merely  a  dramatic  utterance, 
and  no  more  represents  Shakespeare’s 
real  views  upon  art  than  the  speeches  of 
lago  represent  his  real  views  upon  mor¬ 
als.  But  let  me  get  to  the  end  of  the 
passage  : — 

”  Art  finds  her  own  perfection  within, 
and  not  outside,  herself.  She  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  any  external  standard  of 
resemblance.  She  is  a  veil,  rather  than 
a  mirror.  She  has  flowers  that  no  bot¬ 
anist  knows  of,  birds  that  no  museum 
possesses.  She  makes  and  unmakes 
many  worlds,  and  can  draw  the  moon 
from  heaven  with  a  scarlet  thread. 
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Hers  are  the  ‘  forms  more  real  than  liv¬ 
ing  man,’  and  hers  the  great  archetypes 
of  which  things  that  have  existence  are 
but  unfinished  copies.  Nature  has,  in 
her  eyes,  no  laws,  no  uniformity.  She 
can  work  miracles  at  her  will,  and  when 
she  calls  monsters  from  the  deep  they 
come.  She  can  bid  the  almond  tree 
blossom  in  winter,  and  send  the  snow 
upon  the  ripe  cornfield.  At  her  word 
the  frost  lays  its  silver  finger  on  the 
burning  mouth  of  June,  and  the  winged 
lions  creep  out  from  the  hollows  of  the 
Lydian  hills.  The  dryads  peer  from  the 
thicket  as  she  passes  by,  and  the  brown 
fauns  smile  strangely  at  her  when  she 
comes  near  them.  She  has  hawk*faced 
gods  that  worship  her,  and  the  centaurs 
gallop  at  her  side.” 

C.  Is  that  the  end  of  this  dangerous 
article  ? 

y.  No.  There  is  one  more  passage, 
but  it  is  purely  practical.  It  simply 
suggests  some  methods  by  which  we 
could  revive  this  lost  art  of  lying. 

C.  Well,  before  you  read  me  that,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  that  life,  ”  poor, 
probable,  uninteresting  human  life,” 
will  try  to  reproduce  the  marvels  of  art  ? 
I  can  quite  understand  your  objection 
to  art  being  treated  as  a  mirror.  You 
think  it  would  reduce  genius  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  cracked  looking-glass.  But 
you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  seriously 
believe  that  life  imitates  art,  that  life  in 
fact  is  the  mirror,  and  art  the  reality  ? 

y.  Certainly  1  do.  Paradox  though 
it  may  seem — and  paradoxes  are  always 
dangerous  things — it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  life  imitates  art  far  more  than 
art  imitates  life.  We  have  all  seen  in 
our  own  day  in  England  how  a  certain 
curious  and  fascinating  type  of  beauty, 
invented  and  emphasized  by  two  imag¬ 
inative  painters,  has  so  influenced  life 
that  whenever  one  goes  to  a  private  view 
or  to  an  artistic  salon  one  sees  here  the 
mystic  eyes  of  Rossetti’s  dream,  the 
long  ivory  throat,  the  strange  square-cut 
jaw,  the  loosened  shadowy  hair  that  he 
so  ardently  loved,  there  the  sweet  maid¬ 
enhood  of  ”  The  Golden  Stair,”  the 
blossom-like  mouth  and  weary  loveliness 
of  the  ”  Laus  Amoris,”  the  passion-pale 
face  of  Andromeda,  the  thin  hands  and 
lithe  beauty  of  the  Vivien  in  ”  Merlin's 
Dream.”  And  it  has  always  been  so. 


A  great  artist  invents  a  type,  and  Life 
tries  to  copy  it,  to  reproduce  it  in  a 
popular  form,  like  an  enterprising  pub¬ 
lisher.  Neither  Holbein  nor  Vandyck 
found  in  England  what  they  have  given 
us.  They  brought  their  types  with 
them,  and  Life  with  her  keen  imitative 
faculty  set  herself  to  supply  the  master 
with  models.  The  Greeks,  with  their 
quick  artistic  instinct,  understood  this, 
and  set  in  the  bride’s  chamber  the  statue 
of  Hermes  or  of  Apollo,  that  she  might 
bear  children  like  the  works  of  art  that 
she  looked  at.  They  knew  that  life 
gains  from  art  not  merely  spirituality, 
depth  of  thought  and  passion,  soul-tur¬ 
moil  or  soul-peace,  but  that  she  can 
form  herself  on  the  very  lines  and  colors 
of  art,  and  can  reproduce  the  dignity  of 
Pheidias  as  well  as  the  grace  of  Praxi¬ 
teles.  Hence  came  their  objection  to 
realism.  They  disliked  it  on  purely 
social  grounds.  They  felt  that  it  inevit¬ 
ably  makes  people  ugly,  and  they  were 
perfectly  right.  We  try  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  race  by  means  of  good 
air,  sunlight,  wholesome  water,  and 
hideous  bare  buildings  for  the  better 
housing  of  the  people.  But  these  things 
merely  produce  health,  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  beauty.  For  this  art  is  required, 
and  the  true  disciples  of  the  great  artist 
are  not  his  studio-imitators,  but  those 
who  become  like  his  works  of  art,  be 
they  plastic  as  in  Greek  days,  or  pic¬ 
torial  as  in  modern  times  :  in  fact.  Life 
is  .Art’s  best,  Art’s  only  pupil. 

As  it  is  with  the  visible  arts,  so  it  is 
with  literature.  The  most  obvious  and 
the  vulgarest  form  in  which  this  is 
shown  is  in  the  case  of  the  silly  boys 
who,  after  reading  the  adventures  of 
Jack  Sheppard  or  Dick  Turpin,  pillage 
the  stalls  of  unfortunate  apple-women, 
break  into  sweet-shops  at  night,  and 
alarm  old  gentlemen  who  are  returning 
from  the  city  by  leaping  out  on  them, 
with  black  masks  and  loaded  revolvers. 
This  interesting  phenomenon,  which 
always  occurs  after  the  appearance  of  a 
new  edition  of  either  of  the  books  I  have 
named,  is  usually  attributed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  literature  on  the  imagination. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  imagination 
is  essentially  creative  and  always  seeks 
for  a  new  form.  The  boy-burglar  is 
simply  the  inevitable  result  of  life’s  imi¬ 
tative  instinct.  He  is  Fact,  occupied, 
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as  Fact  usually  is,  with  trying  to  repro*  to  get  to  a  railway  station,  he  took  what 
duce  Fiction,  and  what  we  see  in  him  is  he  thought  was  a  short  cut,  lost  his  way, 
repealed  on  an  extended  scale  through  and  found  himself  in  a  network  of  mean, 
the  whole  of  life.  Schopenhauer  has  evil-looking  streets.  Feeling  rather  ner- 
analyzed  the  pessimism  that  character-  vous  he  was  walking  extremely  fast, 
izes  modern  thought,  but  Hamlet  in-  when  suddenly  out  of  an  archway  ran  a 
vented  it.  The  world  has  become  sad  child  right  between  his  legs.  The  child 
because  a  puppet  was  once  melancholy,  fell  on  the  pavement,  he  tripped  over  it. 
The  Nihilist,  that  strange  martyr  who  and  trampled  upon  it.  Being  of  course 
has  no  faith,  who  goes  to  the  stake  with-  very  much  frightened  and  not  a  little 
out  enthusiasm,  and  dies  for  what  he  hurt,  it  began  to  scream,  and  in  a  few 
does  not  believe  in,  is  a  purely  literary  seconds  the  whole  street  was  full  of 
product.  He  was  invented  by  Tour-  rough  people  who  kept  pouring  out  of 
g^nieff,  and  completed  by  Dostoieffski.  the  houses  like  ants.  They  surrounded 
Robespierre  came  out  of  the  pages  of  him,  and  asked  him  his  name.  He  was 
Rousseau,  as  surely  as  the  People's  Pal*  just  about  to  give  it  when  he  suddenly 
ace  rose  out  of  the  dibris  of  a  novel,  remembered  the  opening  incident  in 
Literature  always  anticipates  life.  It  Mr.  Stevenson's  story.  He  was  so  filled 
does  not  copy  it,  but  moulds  it  to  its  with  horror  at  having  realized  in  his 
purpose.  The  nineteenth  century,  as  own  person  that  terrible  scene,  and  at 
we  know  it,  is  largely  an  invention  of  having  done  accidentally  what  the  Mr. 
Balzac.  Our  Luciens  de  Rubempr6,  Hyde  of  fiction  had  done  with  deliberate 
our  Rastignacs,  and  De  Marsays  made  intent,  that  he  ran  away  as  hard  as  he 
their  first  appearance  in  the  Com^die  could  go.  He  was,  however,  very 
Humainc.  W'e  are  merely  carrying  out,  closely  followed,  and  he  finally  took 
with  footnotes  and  unnecessary  addi-  refuge  in  a  surgery,  the  door  of  which 
tions,  the  whim  or  fancy  of  a  great  nov-  happened  to  be  open,  where  he  explained 
elist.  1  once  asked  a  lady,  who  knew  to  a  young  man,  apparently  an  assistant, 
Thackeray  intimately,  whether  he  had  who  happened  to  be  there,  exactly  what 
had  any  model  for  Becky  Sharp.  She  had  occurred.  The  crowd  was  induced 
told  me  that  Becky  was  an  invention,  to  go  away  on  his  giving  them  a  small 
but  that  the  idea  of  the  character  had  sum  of  money,  and  as  soon  as  the  coast 
been  partly  suggested  by  a  governess  was  clear  he  left.  As  he  passed  out, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ken-  the  name  on  the  brass  door-plate  of  the 
sington  Square,  and  was  the  companion  surgery  caught  his  eye.  It  was  "  Jek- 
of  a  very  selfish  and  rich  old  woman,  yll.’’ 

I  inquired  what  became  of  the  governess.  Here  the  imitation  was  of  course  acci- 
and  she  replied  that,  oddly  enough,  dental.  In  the  following  case  the  imi- 
some  years  after  the  appearance  of  Van-  tation  was  self-conscious.  In  the  year 
itf  Fair,  the  governess  ran  away  with  1879,  just  after  I  had  left  Oxford,  I  met 
the  nephew  of  the  lady  with  whom  she  at  a  reception  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
was  living,  and  for  a  short  time  made  a  Foreign  Ministers  a  lady  who  interested 
great  splash  in  society,  quite  in  Mrs.  me  very  much,  not  merely  in  appear- 
Rawdon  Crawley's  style,  and  entirely  ance,  but  in  nature.  What  interested 
by  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley’s  methods,  me  most  in  her  was  her  strange  vague- 
Ultimately  she  came  to  grief,  disap-  ness  of  character.  She  seemed  to  have 
peared  to  the  Continent,  and  used  to  be  no  personality  at  all,  but  simply  the  pos- 
occasionally  seen  at  Monte  Carlo  and  sibility  of  many  types.  Sometimes  she 
other  gambling  places.  The  noble  gen-  would  give  herself  up  entirely  to  art, 
tleman  from  whom  the  same  great  senti-  turn  her  drawing-room  into  a  studio, 
mentalist  drew  Colonel  Newcome  died  and  spend  two  or  three  days  a  week  at 
a  few  months  after  The  Newcomes  had  picture-galleries  or  museums.  Then 
reached  a  fourth  edition,  with  the  word  she  would  take  to  attending  race-meet- 
“  Adsum”  on  his  lips.  Shortly  after  ings,  would  wear  the  most  horsey  clothes, 
Mr.  Stevenson  published  his  curious  and  talk  about  nothing  but  betting.  She 
psychological  story  of  transformation,  a  was  a  kind  of  Proteus,  and  as  much  a 
friend  of  mine,  called  Mr.  Hyde,  was  in  failure  in  all  her  transformations  as  the 
the  north  of  London,  and  being  anxious  sea-god  was  when  Odysseus  got  hold  of 
New  Series. — You  XLIX.,  No.  a  13 
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him.  One  day  a  serial  began  in  one  of 
the  French  magazines.  At  that  time  1 
used  to  read  serial  stories,  and  1  well 
remember  the  shock  of  surprise  1  felt 
when  I  came  to  the  description  of  the 
heroine.  She  was  so  like  my  friend  that 
I  brought  her  the  magazine,  and  she 
recognized  herself  in  it  immediately, 
and  seemed  fascinated  by  the  resem¬ 
blance.  I  should  tell  you,  by  the  way, 
that  the  story  was  translated  from  the 
Russian,  so  that  the  author  had  not 
taken  his  type  from  my  friend.  Well, 
to  put  the  matter  briefly,  some  months 
afterward  I  was  in  Venice,  and  finding 
the  magazine  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
hotel,  1  took  it  up  to  see  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  heroine.  It  was  a  most 
piteous  tale,  as  the  heroine  had  ended 
by  running  away  with  a  man  inferior  to 
her,  not  merely  in  social  station,  but  in 
nature  and  intellect  also.  I  wrote  to 
my  friend  that  evening,  and  added  a 
postscript  to  the  effect  that  her  double 
had  behaved  in  a  very  silly  manner.  I 
don’t  knuw  why  1  wrote,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  had  a  sort  of  dread  over  me  that 
she  might  do  the  same  thing.  Before 
my  letter  had  reached  her,  she  had  run 
away  with  a  man  who  deserted  her  in 
six  months.  I  saw  her  in  1884  in  Paris, 
where  she  was  living  with  her  mother, 
and  I  asked  her  whether  the  story  had 
had  anything  to  do  with  her  action. 
She  told  me  that  she  had  felt  an  abso¬ 
lutely  irresistible  impulse  to  follow  the 
heroine  step  by  step  in  her  strange  and 
fatal  progress,  and  that  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  real  terror  that  she  had  looked 
forward  to  the  last  few  chapters  of  the 
story.  When  they  appeared  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  compelled  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  in  life,  and  she  did  so.  It 
was  a  most  clear  example  of  this  imita¬ 
tive  instinct  of  which  1  was  speaking, 
and  an  extremely  tragic  one. 

However,  1  do  not  wish  to  dwell  any 
further  upon  individual  instances.  Per¬ 
sonal  experience  is  a  most  vicious  and 
limited  circle.  All  that  I  desire  to 
point  out  is  the  general  principle  that 
life  imitates  art  far  more  than  art  imi¬ 
tates  life,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  you 
think  seriously  about  it  you  will  find 
that  it  is  true.  Life  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  art,  and  either  reproduces  some 
strange  type  imagined  by  painter  or 
sculptor,  or  realizes  in  fact  what  has 


been  dreamed  in  fiction.  Scientifically 
speaking,  the  basis  of  life — the  energy 
of  life,  as  Aristotle  would  call  it — is 
simply  the  desire  for  expression,  and  art 
is  always  presenting  various  forms 
through  which  this  expression  can  be  at¬ 
tained.  Life  seizes  on  them  and  uses 
them,  even  if  they  be  to  her  own  hurt. 
Young  men  have  committed  suicide  be¬ 
cause  Rolla  did  so,  have  died  by  their 
own  hand  because  by  his  own  hand 
Werther  died.  Think  of  what  we  owe 
to  the  imitation  of  Christ,  of  what  we 
owe  to  the  imitation  of  Caesar. 

C.  The  theory  is  certainly  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  one.  But  even  admitting  this 
strange  imitative  instinct  in  life,  surely 
you  would  acknowledge  that  art  ex¬ 
presses  the  temper  of  its  age,  the  spirit 
of  its  time,  the  moral  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  that  surround  it,  and  under  whose 
influence  it  is  produced. 

y.  Certainly  not  !  Art  never  ex¬ 
presses  anything  but  itself.  This  is  the 
principle  of  my  new  aesthetics  ;  and  it  is 
this,  and  not  any  vital  connection  be¬ 
tween  form  and  substance,  as  Mr.  Pater 
fancies,  that  makes  music  the  true  type 
of  all  the  arts.  Of  course,  nations  and 
individuals,  with  that  healthy  natural 
vanity  which  is  the  secret  of  life,  ate 
always  under  the  impression  that  it  is  of 
them  that  the  Muses  are  talking,  always 
trying  to  find  in  the  calm  dignity  of  im¬ 
aginative  art  some  mirror  of  their  own 
turbid  passions,  always  forgetting  that 
the  singer  of  life  is  not  Apollo,  but  Mar- 
syas.  Remote  from  resility,  and  with 
her  eyes  turned  away  from  the  shadows 
of  the  cave.  Art  reveals  her  own  perfec¬ 
tion.  and  the  wondering  crowd  that 
watches  the  opening  of  the  marvellous, 
many-petalled  rose  fancies  that  it  is  its 
own  history  that  is  being  told  to  it,  its 
own  spirit  that  is  finding  expression  in  a 
new  form.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  high¬ 
est  art  rejects  the  burden  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  gains  more  from  a  new  medi¬ 
um  or  a  fresh  material  than  she  does 
from  any  enthusiasm  for  art,  or  from 
any  lofty  passion,  or  from  any  great 
awakening  of  the  human  consciousness. 
She  develops  purely  on  her  own  lines. 
She  is  not  symbolic  of  any  age.  It  is 
the  ages  that  are  her  symbols,  her  reflec¬ 
tions,  her  echoes. 

Even  those  who  hold  that  Art  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  time  and  place  and  peo- 
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pic.  cannot  help  admitting  that  the  more 
imitative  an  art  is,  the  less  it  represents 
to  us  the  spirit  of  its  age.  The  evil 
faces  of  the  Roman  emperors  look  out 
at  us  from  the  foul  porphyry  and  spotted 
jasper  in  which  the  realistic  artists  of 
the  day  delighted  to  work,  and  we  fancy 
that  in  those  cruel  lips  and  heavy  sen¬ 
sual  jaws  we  can  hnd  the  secret  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  vices  of  Tiberius  could  not  destroy 
that  great  civilisation,  any  more  than 
the  virtues  of  the  Antonines  could  save 
it.  It  fell  for  other,  for  greater  reasons. 
The  sibyls  and  prophets  of  the  Sistine 
may  indeed  serve  to  interpret  for  some 
that  new  birth  of  the  emancipated  spirit 
that  we  call  the  Renaissance  ;  but  what 
do  the  drunken  boors  and  brawling  peas¬ 
ants  of  Dutch  art  tell  us  about  the  great 
soul  of  Holland  ?  The  more  abstract, 
the  more  ideal  an  art  is,  the  more  it  re¬ 
veals  to  us  the  temper  of  its  age.  If  we 
wish  to  understand  a  nation  by  means 
of  its  art,  let  us  look  at  its  architecture 
or  its  music. 

C.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you 
there.  The  spirit  of  an  age  may  be  best 
expressed  in  the  abstract  ideal  arts,  for 
the  spirit  itself  is  abstract  and  ideal ; 
but  for  the  visible  aspect  of  an  age,  for 
its  look,  as  the  phrase  goes,  we  must 
surely  go  to  the  arts  of  imitation. 

y.  1  don’t  think  so.  After  all,  what 
the  imitative  arts  really  give  us  are 
merely  the  various  styles  of  particular 
artists,  or  of  particular  schools  of  artists. 
Surely  you  don't  imagine  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Middle  Ages  bore  any  resem¬ 
blance  at  all  to  the  figures  on  mediaeval 
stained  glass,  or  in  mediaeval  stone  and 
wood  carving,  or  on  mediaeval  metal¬ 
work,  or  tapestries,  or  illuminated  MSS. 
They  were  probably  very  ordinary-look¬ 
ing  people,  with  nothing  grotesque,  or 
remarkable,  or  fantastic  about  them. 
The  Middle  Ages,  as  we  know  them  in 
art,  are  simply  a  form  of  style,  and  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  an  artist  with 
this  style  should  not  be  produced  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  No  great  artist 
ever  sees  things  as  they  really  are.  If 
he  did,  he  would  cease  to  be  an  artist. 
Take  an  example  from  our  own  day.  I 
know  that  you  are  fond  of  Japanese  art. 
Now,  do  you  really  imagine  that  the 
Japanese  people,  as  they  are  presented 
to  us  in  art,  have  any  existence  ?  If 


you  do.  you  have  never  understood 
Japanese  art  at  all.  The  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  deliberate  creation  of  certain 
artists.  If  you  set  a  picture  by  Hokusai, 
or  Hokkei,  or  any  of  the  great  native 
painters,  beside  a  real  Japanese  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady,  or  beside  a  photograph  of 
a  Japanese  gentleman  or  lady,  you  will 
see  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  resem¬ 
blance  between  them.  The  actual  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  Japan  are  not  unlike  the 
general  run  of  English  people  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  extremely  common¬ 
place,  and  have  nothing  curious  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  about  them.  In  fact  the  whole 
of  Japan  is  a  pure  invention.  There  is 
no  such  country,  there  are  no  such  peo¬ 
ple.  One  of  our  most  charming  pain¬ 
ters,  whose  tiny  full-length  portraits  of 
children  are  so  beautiful  and  so  power¬ 
ful  that  he  should  be  named  the  Velas¬ 
quez  to  the  Court  of  Lilliput,  went  re¬ 
cently  to  Japan  in  the  foolish  hope  of 
seeing  the  Japanese.  All  he  saw,  all  he 
had  the  chance  of  painting,  were  a  few 
lanterns  and  some  fans.  He  was  un¬ 
able  to  discover  the  inhabitants,  as  de¬ 
lightful  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
well's  Gallery  showed  only  too  well. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  are,  as  I  have  said,  simply  a  mode 
of  style,  a  whimsical  fancy  of  art.  Take 
the  Greeks.  Do  you  think  that  Greek 
art  ever  tells  us  what  the  Greek  people 
were  like  ?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
Athenian  women  were  like  the  stately 
dignified  figures  of  the  Parthenon  frieze, 
or  like  those  marvellous  goddesses  who 
sat  in  the  triangular  pediments  of  the 
same  building  ?  If  you  judge  from  the 
art,  they  certainly  were  so.  But  read 
an  authority,  like  Aristophanes  for  in¬ 
stance.  You  will  find  that  the  Athenian 
ladies  laced  tightly,  wore  high-heeled 
shoes,  dyed  their  hair  yellow,  painted 
and  rouged  their  faces,  and  were  exactly 
like  any  silly  fashionable  or  fallen  crea¬ 
ture  of  our  own  day.  We  look  back  on 
the  ages  entirely  through  the  medium  of 
Art,  and  Art  very  fortunately  has  never 
once  told  us  the  truth. 

C.  But  modern  portraits  by  English 
painters,  what  of  them  ?  Surely  they 
are  like  the  people  they  pretend  to  rep¬ 
resent  ? 

y.  Quite  so.  They  are  so  like  them 
that  a  hundred  years  from  now  no  one 
will  believe  in  them.  The  only  portraits 
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that  one  believes  in  are  portraits  where 
there  is  very  little  of  the  sitter  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  artist.  Holbein’s  por¬ 
traits  of  the  men  and  women  of  his  time 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  their  abso¬ 
lute  reality.  But  this  is  simply  because 
Holbein  compelled  life  to  accept  his 
conditions,  to  restrain  itself  within  his 
limitations,  to  reproduce  his  type,  and 
to  appear  as  he  wished  it  to  appear.  It 
is  style  that  makes  us  believe  in  a  thing 
— nothing  but  style.  Most  of  our  mod¬ 
em  portrait  painters  never  paint  what 
they  see.  They  paint  what  the  public 
sees,  and  the  public  nei>er  sees  anything. 

C.  Well,  after  that  I  think  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  end  of  your  article. 

V.  With  pleasure.  Whether  it  will 
do  any  good  1  really  cannot  say.  Ours 
is  certainly  the  dullest  and  most  prosaic 
century  possible.  VVhy,  even  Sleep  has 
played  us  false,  and  has  closed  up  the 
gates  of  ivory,  and  opened  the  gates  of 
horn.  The  dreams  of  the  great  middle 
classes  of  this  country,  as  recorded  in 
Mr.  Myers’s  two  bulky  volumes  on  the 
subject  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Psychical  Society,  are  the  roost  depress¬ 
ing  things  I  have  ever  read.  There  is 
not  even  a  fine  nightmare  among  them. 
They  are  commonplace,  sordid,  and 
probable.  As  for  the  Church  I  cannot 
conceive  anything  better  for  the  culture 
of  a  country  than  the  presence  in  it  of  a 
body  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  believe 
in  the  supernatural,  to  perform  daily 
miracles,  and  to  keep  alive  that  mytho- 
poeic  faculty  which  is  so  essential  for  the 
imagination.  But  in  the  English  Chuich 
a  man  succeeds,  not  through  his  capac¬ 
ity  for  belief,  but  through  his  capacity 
for  disbelief.  Ours  is  the  only  Church 
where  the  sceptic  stands  at  the  altar, 
and  where  St.  Thomas  is  regarded  as 
the  ideal  apostle.  Many  a  wotthy  clergy¬ 
man,  who  passes  his  life  in  good  works 
of  kindly  charity,  lives  and  dies  unno¬ 
ticed  and  unknown  ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  some  shallow  uneducated  passman 
out  of  either  University  to  get  up  in  his 
pulpit  and  express  his  doubts  about 
Noah’s  ark  or  Balaam’s  ass  or  Jonah 
and  the  whale,  for  half  of  London  to 
flock  to  his  church  and  to  sit  open- 
mouthed  in  ra|)t  admiration  at  his  superb 
intellect.  The  growth  of  common-sense 
in  the  English  Church  is  a  thing  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  It  is  really  a  de¬ 


grading  concession  to  a  low  form  of  real¬ 
ism.  However,  1  must  read  the  end  of 
my  article 

“  What  we  have  to  do,  what  at  any 
rate  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  is  to  revive 
this  old  art  of  lying.  Much  of  course 
may  be  done,  in  the  way  of  educating 
the  public,  by  amateurs  in  the  domestic 
circle,  at  literary  lunches,  and  at  after¬ 
noon  teas.  But  this  is  merely  the  light 
and  graceful  side  of  lying,  such  as  was 
probably  heard  at  Cretan  dinner  parties. 
There  are  many  other  forms.  Lying 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  some  immediate 
personal  advantage,  for  instance — lying 
for  a  moral  purpose,  as  it  is  usually 
called — though  of  late  it  has  been  rather 
looked  down  upon,  was  extremely  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  antique  world.  Athena 
laughs  when  Odysseus  tells  her  what  a 
Cambtidge  professor  once  elegantly 
termed  a  ‘  whopper,’  and  the  glory  of 
mendacity  illumines  the  pale  brow  of  the 
stainless  hero  of  Euripidean  tragedy, 
and  sets  among  the  noble  women  of  the 
world  the  young  bride  of  one  of  Hor¬ 
ace’s  most  exquisite  odes.  Later  on 
what  at  first  had  been  merely  a  natural 
instinct  was  elevated  into  a  'self-con¬ 
scious  science.  Elaborate  rules  were 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  mankind, 
and  an  important  school  of  literature 
grew  up  round  the  subject.  Indeed, 
when  one  remembers  the  excellent  phil¬ 
osophical  treatise  of  Sanchez  on  the 
whole  question,  one  cannot  help  regret¬ 
ting  that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
publishing  a  cheap  and  condensed  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  that  great  casuist. 
A  short  primer,  *  When  to  Lie  and  how,’ 
if  brought  out  in  an  attractive  and  not 
too  expensive  form,  would  no  doubt 
command  a  large  sale,  and  would  prove 
of  real  practical  service  to  many  earnest 
and  deep-thinking  people.  Lying  for 
the  sake  of  the  improvement  of  the 
young,  which  is  the  basis  of  home  edu¬ 
cation,  still  lingers  among  us,  and  its 
advantages  are  so  admirably  set  forth  in 
the  early  books  of  the  Republic  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here. 
It  is  a  form  of  lying  for  which  all  good 
mothers  have  peculiar  capabilities,  but 
it  is  capable  of  still  further  development, 
and  has  been  sadly  overlooked  by  the 
School  Board.  Lying  for  the  sake  of  a 
monthly  salary  is  of  course  well  known 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  profession  of  a 
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political  leader-writer  is  not  without  its 
advantages.  But  it  is  said  to  be  a  some¬ 
what  dull  occupation,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  lead  to  much  beyond  a  kind  of 
ostentatious  obscurity.  The  only  form 
of  lying  that  is  absolutely  beyond  re¬ 
proach  is  lying  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
highest  development  of  this  is,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  lying  in  Art. 
Just  as  those  who  do  not  love  Plato 
more  than  truth  cannot  pass  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  Academe,  so  those  who 
do  not  love  beauty  more  than  truth 
never  know  the  inmost  shrine  of  Art. 
The  solid  stolid  British  intellect  lies  in 
the  desert  sands  like  the  Sphinx  in 
Flaubert’s  marvellous  tale,  and  fantasy. 
La  Chimkre,  dances  round  it,  and  calls 
to  it  with  her  false,  flute-toned  voice. 
It  may  not  hear  her  now,  but  surely 
some  day,  when  we  are  all  bored  to 
death  with  the  commonplace  character 
of  modern  fiction,  it  will  hearken  to  her 
and  try  to  borrow  her  wings. 

“  And  when  that  day  dawns,  or  sun¬ 
set  reddens,  how  joyous  we  shall  all  be  ! 
Facts  will  be  regarded  as  discreditable. 
Truth  will  be  found  mourning  over  her 
fetters,  and  Romance,  with  her  temper 
of  wonder,  will  return  to  the  land.  The 
very  aspect  of  the  world  will  change  to 
our  startled  eyes.  Out  of  the  sea  will 
rise  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  and  sail 
round  the  high-pooped  galleys,  as  they 
do  on  the  delightful  maps  of  those  ages 
when  books  on  geography  were  actually 
readable.  Dragons  will  wander  about 
the  waste  'places,  and  the  phcenix  will 
soar  from  her  nest  of  fire  into  the  air. 
We  shall  lay  our  hands  upon  the  basilisk, 
and  see  the  jewel  in  the  toad’s  head. 
The  hippogriff  will  stand  in  our  stalls, 
champing  his  gilded  oats,  and  over  our 
heads  will  float  the  Blue  Bird  singing  of 
beautiful  and  impossible  things,  of  things 
that  are  lovely  and  that  never  happen, 
of  things  that  are  not  and  that  should 
be.  But  before  this  comes  to  pass  we 
must  cultivate  the  lost  art  of  lying.” 

C.  Then  we  must  certainly  cultivate 
it  at  once.  But  in  order  to  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  any  error  I  want  you  to  briefly  tell 
me  the  doctrines  of  the  new  aesthetics. 

V.  Briefly,  then,  they  are  these.  Art 
never  expresses  anything  but  itself.  It 
has  an  independent  life,  just  as  Thought 
has,  and  develops  purely  on  its  own 
lines.  It  is  not  necessarily  realistic  in 


an  age  of  realism,  nor  spiritual  in  an 
age  of  faith.  So  far  from  being  the 
creation  of  its  time,  it  is  usually  in  di¬ 
rect  opposition  to  it,  and  the  only  his¬ 
tory  that  it  preserves  for  us  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  own  progress.  Sometimes  it 
returns  on  its  own  footsteps,  and  revives 
some  old  form,  as  happened  in  the  ar- 
cbaistic  movement  of  late  Greek  art,  and 
in  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  of  our 
own  day.  At  other  times  it  entirely 
anticipates  its  age,  and  produces  in  one 
century  work  that  it  takes  another  cen¬ 
tury  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and 
to  enjoy.  In  no  case  does  it  reproduce 
its  age.  To  pass  from  the  art  of  a  time 
to  the  time  itself  is  the  great  fallacy  of 
all  historians. 

The  second  doctrine  is  this.  All  bad 
art  comes  from  returning  to  life  and  na¬ 
ture,  and  elevating  them  into  ideals. 
Life  and  nature  may  sometimes  be  used 
as  part  of  art’s  rough  material,  but  be¬ 
fore  they  are  of  any  real  service  to  art 
they  must  be  translated  into  artistic  con¬ 
ventions.  The  moment  art  surrenders 
its  imaginative  medium  it  surrenders 
everything.  As  a  method  Realism  is  a 
complete  failure,  and  the  two  things 
that  every  artist  should  avoid  are  mo¬ 
dernity  of  form  and  modernity  of  subject- 
matter.  'fo  us,  who  live  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  any  century  is  a  suitable 
subject  for  art  except  our  own.  The 
only  beautiful  things  are  things  that  do 
not  concern  us.  It  is,  to  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  quoting  myself,  exactly  because 
Hecuba  is  nothing  to  us  that  her  sorrows 
are  so  suitable  a  motive  for  a  tragedy. 

The  third  doctrine  is  that  Life  imi¬ 
tates  Art  far  more  than  Art  imitates 
Life.  This  results  not  merely  from 
Life’s  imitative  instinct,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  desire  of  Life  is  simply  to 
find  expression,  and  that  Art  offers  it 
certain  beautiful  forms  through  which  it 
may  realize  that  energy.  It  is  a  theory 
that  has  never  been  formularized  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  is  extremely  fruitful,  and 
throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Art. 

'The  last  doctrine  is  that  Lying,  the 
telling  of  beautiful  untrue  things,  is  the 
proper  aim  of  .\rt.  But  of  this  I  think 
I  have  spoken  at  sufficient  length.  And 
now  let  us  go  out  on  the  terrace,  where 
”  the  milk-white  peacock  glimmers  like 
a  ghost,”  while  the  even  star  ”  washes 
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the  dusk  with  silver.”  At  twilight  na-  trate  quotations  from  the  poets.  Come! 
ture  becomes  a  wonderfully  suggestive  We  have  talked  long  enough. — Nine- 
effect  and  is  not  without  loveliness,  teenth  Century.  - 
though  perhaps  its  chief  use  is  to  illus* 


FEDERATION  VERSUS  WAR. 


In  ancient  times,  when  war  so  often 
desolated  the  then  known  world,  and 
when,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperor  or 
the  despot,  hordes  of  men  were  driven, 
docile  as  sheep,  to  encounter  hordes  of 
other  men  in  sanguinary  contests,  the 
mass  of  the  people  knew  little,  and  per¬ 
haps  cared  less,  for  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  quarrel.  Nations  rose  and  na* 
tions  fell,  and  rival  races  entered  on 
many  a  death*struggle,  impelled  by  no 
other  reason  than  the  mandate  of  a  ty¬ 
rant,  or  as  the  result  of  a  palace  intrigue. 
The  science  of  diplomacy,  then  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  was  rarely  invoked  to  arrest  na¬ 
tional  bloodshed,  and  to  the  sword  alone 
was  the  ultimate  appeal  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes.  Even 
in  more  recent  times  we  see  diplomacy 
exercising  but  little  power,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  individual  is  shown  by 
the  pages  of  history  to  be  largely  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  blc^iest  wars  of  mod¬ 
em  times.  The  mistress  of  Ixruis  XV. 
wishes  to  be  revenged  for  an  epigram, 
and  France  engages  in  hostilities  which 
from  first  to  last  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
five  hundred  thousand  lives.  Frederick 
the  Great  covets  Silesia,  and  desires 
also,  according  to  his  own  account,  to 
be  talked  about ;  as  a  consequence  Ger¬ 
many  is  convulsed  with  a  series  of  strug¬ 
gles  the  last  of  which  endures  for  seven 
years,  which  deluges  the  country  with 
blood,  and  produces  a  state  of  impover¬ 
ishment,  combined  with  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects,  which  are  felt  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  tme  the  policy  of  Frederick 
has  in  some  quarters  been  ably  defended 
and  excuses  have  been  made  for  his  ac¬ 
tions,  but  on  one  p>oint  the  verdict  of 
posterity  must  be  unanimous.  The 
wars  were  in  their  origin  dynastic,  and 
not  prompted  by  national  sentiment. 
They  merely  turned  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  people  of  Silesia  were  to 
be  ruled  over  by  Frederick  or  Maria 
Theresa.  Had  the  classes  on  both 
sides,  who  paid  the  taxes  and  shed  their 


blood  to  sustain  the  policy  of  these  po¬ 
tentates,  been  properly  consulted,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  no  war  would  have 
ensued  and  that  an  incalculable  amount 
of  human  suffering  would  have  been 
averted. 

Again  we  see,  in  )the  late  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  two  powerful  nations  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  conflict  which,  for  the  time 
it  lasted,  was  one  of  the  fiercest  on  rec¬ 
ord,  yet  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  people  of  France  and  the  people  of 
Germany  most  emphatically  wished  for 
peace.  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  on  the 
best  authority,  that  the  Emperor  was  to 
a  certain  extent  passive  in  the  diplomatic 
manoeuvres  which  preceded  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  incli¬ 
nation  lay  in  the  direction  of  whatever 
events  would  secure  a  peaceful  future 
for  his  son  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Imperial  power.  Now  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  a  successful  campaign  against 
Prussia  would  most  easily  have  secured 
that  object,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
have  counteracted  the  Republican  feel¬ 
ing  which  had  become  so  rampant  of 
late  years  ;  therefore,  the  Emperor  gave, 
reluctarvtly  or  not  as  the  case  may  be, 
his  acquiescence.  With  more  truth, 
perhaps,  the  Empress  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  rupture  ;  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  be¬ 
sides  the  influence  of  her  consort’s  views, 
priestly  counsels  emanating  from  the 
Vatican  fomented  the  quanel,  as  a 
means  of  curbing  the  growing  Protestant 
power  of  Germany  and  at  the  same  time 
of  gaining  territorial  possessions  for 
France.  Should  this  be  a  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case,  and  it  is  generally  re¬ 
ceived  as  such,  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  springing  from  dynastic  and  relig¬ 
ious  causes,  was  not  the  less,  as  most 
other  international  conflicts  have  been, 
due  also  to  selfish  personal  reasons. 

In  the  case  of  the  RuSso-Turkish  War, 
we  believe  we  may  say,  without  fear  of 
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contradiction,  that  the  Turkish  people 
at  large  entertained  no  desire  to  make 
any  aggression  on  Russia,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  Mohammedanism 
or  of  acquiring  territory,  and,  however 
fanatical  followers  of  the  Greek  Church 
the  masses  of  the  Russian  p>eople  may 
be,  still  those  masses  showed  no  sign  of 
a  national  desire  to  draw  the  sword 
against  Turkey,  the  real  cause  for  doing 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  personal 
wish  of  the  Czar,  stimulated  by  a  small 
but  influential  party  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Nihilistic  power  had 
been  gaining  ground  rapidly ;  Russia 
was  known  to  be  honeycombed  with 
secret  societies  ;  and  probably  the  Czar 
imagined  that  a  successful  contest  with 
the  Turks  would  re-establish  his  popu¬ 
larity  and  spread  contentment  with  the 
existing  regime.  Thus  this  struggle,  like 
the  others,  had  in  reality  its  origin  in 
private  and  personal  reasons. 

Of  late  years  a  strong  feeling  has  set 
in  among  the  thinking  masses  of  Europe 
that  after  all  war,  so  long  considered  a 
hideous  necessity,  is  in  reality  no  neces¬ 
sity  whatever  ;  that  it,  with  all  its  at¬ 
tendant  horrors,  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  an  efficient  substitute  might  be 
found  for  one  of  the  most  deplorable  in¬ 
heritances  of  barbarism.  The  sentiment 
above  mentioned  may  be  ascribed  to 
various  causes,  but  principally  to  the 
spread  of  education,  the  increased  diffu¬ 
sion  of  political  knowledge  among  the 
general  population,  and  the  growing 
force  of  philanthropy.  The  question  is 
asked.  Why  should  several  millions  of 
men  in  Europe  alone,  and  when  nations 
are  on  a  peace  footing,  be  withdrawn 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  from 
the  workshop,  the  counting-house,  and 
the  mart,  to  be  huddled  together  in  bar¬ 
racks,  supported  by  the  taxation  of  other 
toiling  millions,  in  order  that  the  con¬ 
scripts  might  be  trained  to  a  life  which 
unfits  them  for  industrial  pursuits,  while 
only  teaching  them  how  best  and  most 
expeditiously  they  may  destroy  their 
fellow-men  ?  The  answer  has  been  given 
in  no  doubtful  accents  by  the  thinking 
and  rapidly  increasing  educated  classes 
of  Europe,  who  no  longer  desire  to 
spend  their  hard-earned  treasure  or  their 
blood  in  the  gratification  of  the  personal 
ambition  of  their  rulers. 

The  tabular  statement  given  below, 


showing  the  amount  of  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe,  even  when  on  a  peace 
footing,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
waste  of  human  energy  involved,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

That  a  substitute  for  war  should  be 
found,  and  eventually  must  be  found,  is 
now  pretty  well  established,  but  a  seri¬ 
ous  and  very  difficult  question  arises — 
How  is  that  substitute  to  be  provided  ? 
The  subject  is  one  surrounded  truly 
with  tremendous  difficulties,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  hardly  a  nation  ex¬ 
ists  in  Europe  which  does  not  wish  for 
something  it  has  not  got,  but  which  is 
possessed  by  some  other  nationality  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  Power 
which  does  not  desire  to  do  something 
conducive  to  its  own  prosperity,  but 
which  would  essentially  militate  against 
the  interests  of  others.  Still,  though 
the  difficulties  are,  no  doubt,  very  great, 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  insuperable, 
and  those  statesmen  will  indeed  deserve 
well  of  their  respective  countries  who 
may  exert  themselves  to  hasten  the  time 
when  a  peaceful  settlement  of  interna¬ 
tional  difficulties  may  be  arranged  in 
lieu  of  the  disastrous  alternative  of  in¬ 
ternational  slaughter. 


Europbam  Armibs  oh  a  Pbacb  Footimg. 


*GrBat  Britain,  .  .  301,357  (oScer*  and  men) 
Auilria-Hungary,  .  3og,659  (17,867  officers,  391,793  men) 

Belgium .  53.386  (3,315  officers,  30,571  men) 

Denmark,  ....  16,653  (3»  officers,  16,318  men) 

France . 535,711  (SScers  and  men) 

Germany,  .  .  .  .  4  >a,ooo  (officers  and  men) 

Greece,  ....  36,340  (officers  and  men) 

Italy, . 365,8^  (under  arms) 

Permanent  Army,  630,583  (on  unlimit^  leave) 
Netlierlands,  .  ,  .  5S.000 
Portugal,  ....  33,000  (men  and  officers) 
Roumania,  ,  .  .  19,813(1,300  officers,  18,613  men) 

Russia, . 763,858  (combatants  only) 

Servia, . 18,000  (standing  cadre  of  the  army) 

Spain, . 144,664  (officers  and  men) 

Ssreden,  ....  39,464  (combatants  only) 

Norway,  ....  18,000  (actually  under  arms) 

Switzerland,  .  ,  .  toi,8a8  (including  Landwehr) 

Turkey,  ....  158,810  (officers  and  men) 


tTotal, 


3.980,513 


It  has  been  computed  that,  including 
the  population  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  some  hundred  and  five  millions 
of  people  speak  the  English  language, 
and  belong  generally  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Now,  supposing  that  England 
and  the  Colonies  united  in  forming  an 
Imperial  Parliament,  to  which  delegates 


*  This  number  includes  the  garrisons  on  for¬ 
eign  stations. 

f  Including  the  reserves,  which  could  be  call¬ 
ed  out  in  a  few  weeks,  the  amount  is  approxi¬ 
mately  twelve  millions. 
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might  be  sent  from  each  of  our  depend¬ 
encies  ;  and  suppose  the  Parliament  had 
for  its  functions  the  consideration  of 
Imperial  interests,  leaving  Colonial  mat¬ 
ters  to  local  legislation,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  dependencies 
would  be  drawn  much  closer  than  at 
present,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
all.  In  this  assembly,  Canada,  Austra¬ 
lia,  the  South  African  Colonies,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands 
would  be  represented,  questions  of  gen¬ 
eral  utility  would  be  freely  ventilated 
and  fairly  discussed,  reciprocal  trade 
regulations  would  be  established  on  a 
satisfactory  basis,  and  projects  for  mu¬ 
tual  defence  in  case  of  war  would  be 
arranged.  In  India  it  may  be  said  that 
two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
natives  are  directly  or  indirectly  gov¬ 
erned  by  England,  while  among  this 
teeming  native  population  European 
ideas,  a  system  of  European  education, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
are  making  rapid  progress.  As  the 
different  phases  of  Hindoo  idolatry  fade 
away  before  enlightenment  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  East  are  beginning  to  see 
that,  if  they  are  a  conquered  people, 
still  they  have  been  rescued  from  a  most 
degrading  religious  and  political  thral¬ 
dom,  that  they  have  exchanged  for  the 
infamous  rule  of  their  native  princes  a 
civilized  Government  which  gives  them 
security  for  life  and  property,  which 
also  provides  public  works  and  educa¬ 
tion,  thus  gradually  developing  in  the 
native  mind  a  capacity  for  free  institu¬ 
tions  and  for  the  refinements  of  Euro¬ 
pean  social  life.  Under  these  influences 
we  may  hope  that  the  Hindoo  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  millions  of  India  will  soon 
view  their  position,  not  so  much  in  the 
aspect  of  a  subdued  people  than  as  that 
of  a  contented  and  prosperous  part  of 
an  Empire  governed  by  the  great  Aryan 
race,  of  which  the  Hindoo  is  himself 
one  of  the  chief  Asiatic  branches.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  Ind¬ 
ian  native  is,  at  present,  fit  for  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions,  but  he  is  becom¬ 
ing  so,  and,  in  the  future,  native  states¬ 
men  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  represent 
India  in  an  Imperial  Congress. 

At  present,  the  British  Empire  pos¬ 
sesses  the  most  extensive  territory  and 
the  largest  population,  together  with  the 


greatest  amount  of  wealth  and  com¬ 
merce,  owned  by  any  nation  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  We  monopolize  one- 
third  of  the  world's  trade  ;  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  world’s  population  is 
ruled  over  by  the  Queen  of  England  ; 
our  flag  waves  over  one-eighth  of  the 
habitable  globe.  In  time,  and  possibly 
not  a  very  long  time  hence,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  numbering  at  pres¬ 
ent  more  than  sixty  millions,  may  form 
a  part  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Confederation, 
which  would  then  be,  unquestionably, 
the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  which 
would  unite  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  fam¬ 
ily  by  the  strongest  ties  of  any — those  of 
self-interest.  Thus,  were  the  Union 
we  have  alluded  to  formed  by  England, 
her  colonies,  her  Asiatic  dependencies, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
important  fact  would  be  established  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  human  race 
would  have  agreed  to  settle  their  dis¬ 
putes  by  arbitration  instead  of  by  the 
inhuman  and  costly  process  of  war. 

The  question  now  arises.  How  would 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe  profit  by 
this  example  ?  When  we  consider  that 
the  weaker  nations  have  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  yet 
that  they  are  obliged  to  retain,  at  the 
cost  of  heavy  taxation,  considerable 
military  forces  to  resist  possible  aggres¬ 
sion,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
would  be  likely  to  join  in  a  confedera¬ 
tion  which,  to  the  extent  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  it,  would  assure  them  of  im¬ 
munity  from  disturbance  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  suppose  that  one  by  one 
the  weaker  nations  would  join  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  Union.  It  would  then  re¬ 
main  for  four  or  five  of  the  principal 
Governments  of  Europe  to  consider 
whether  they  would  keep  up  enormous 
armies  at  ruinous  taxation,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  augmenting  public  debt  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  discontent  of  their  subjects, 
or  whether  they  would  agree  to  a  system 
which  would  enable  them  to  disband 
their  armies,  lessen  taxation,  reduce 
debt,  and  banish  discontent  It  would 
certainly  be  a  question  for  autocrats  to 
consider,  but  not  for  them  only.  The 
subjects  of  the  great  Powers  would  also 
express  their  opinion,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  form  that  opinion  would 
take,  for,  judging  by  the  present  strong 
tendency  of  European  thought,  the  ques- 
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tion  will  in  some  way  solve  itself  at  no  the  unappropriated  fragments  of  the 
distant  period.  We  see  Nihilism,  So-  world,  and  that  in  a  short  time  the  more 
cialism,  Communism,  in  their  different  enterprising  Powers  will  have  absorbed 
phases,  growing  more  powerful  every  everything  that  may  yet  be  worth  hav- 
day,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  ing. 

origin  of  these  movements  in  the  systems  The  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Powers 
of  over-taxation  and  of  military  con-  of  Europe  and  America  to  arrange  their 
scription,  which,  to  supply  enormous  various  claims  with  regard  to  the  navi- 
armies,  check  the  industry  of  the  work-  gation  of  the  Congo  by  international 
ing  classes.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  congress  is  in  itself  a  very  important 
that  national  discontent,  with  its  invari-  step,  as  indicating  a  general  deteimina- 
able  outcome,  the  formation  of  secret  tion  that  in  the  scramble  for  foreign  pos- 
societies,  grows  daily  more  intense  and  sessions  the  advantages  appertaining  to 
more  formidable.  Were  the  civilized  valuable  territories  coveted  by  many,  at 
nations  of  the  world  to  form  a  Union  as  the  same  time  will  be  open  to  all,  and 
above  suggested,  on  the  basis  of  a  sys-  that  the  weaker  among  civilized  nations 
tern  of  arbitration  instead  of  an  appeal  will  share  with  the  greater  Powers  the 
to  the  sword,  there  would  still  remain  a  profits  following  in  the  wake  of  enter- 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  globe  prise  and  progress, 
occupied  by  races  which  have  not  yet  However  desirable  the  fact,  it  would 
emerged  from  barbarism,  who  would  perhaps  be  Utopian  to  suppose  that  the 
not,  and  indeed  could  not,  be  made  sub-  nationalities  of  Europe  and  America 
ject  to  the  conditions  of  the  above  ar-  would  simultaneously  agree  to  map  out 
rangement.  For  a  long  period  of  time,  the  portions  of  our  world  yet  occupied 
doubtless,  negro  tribes  in  Central  Africa,  by  savage  man,  and  administer  the  pos- 
and  Tartar  hordes  in  Central  Asia,  will  sessions  by  international  commissions 
continue  to  slaughter  each  other  for  for  the  general  benefit  of  those  con- 
more  or  less  valid  reasons  ;  but  civiliza-  cerned  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
tion,  every  year  rapidly  extending  her  that  this  process  could  not  be  carried 
bounds,  displays  a  well-marked  tendency  out  by  degrees  and  in  the  course  of 
to  crush  out  of  existence  those  races  time.  For  the  present,  the  international 
which  show  no  capacity  for  elevation  scheme  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
from  the  barbaric  state,  while,  on  the  navigation  of  the  Congo  is  in  abeyance, 
other  hand,  she  draws  within  her  indu-  but  let  us  suppose  that  ultimate  success 
ence  other  varieties  of  our  species  which  attends  the  deliberation  of  the  delegates, 
do  evince  that  capacity,  and,  such  being  and  that  what  have  been  declared  the 
the  case,  we  can  hope  the  lime  may  common  rights  of  different  nations  may 
come  when,  savage  man  having  disap-  be  regulated  by  the  international  com¬ 
peared  from  the  scene,  enlightenment,  mission,  could  not  the  same  process  be 
always  advancing,  will  unite  the  domi-  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense,  with 
nant  types  of  the  human  family  into  one  equal  success  and  mutual  profit,  to  many 
great  brotherhood  of  nations.  other  portions  of  the  globe  ?  It  should 

The  closer  the  subject  is  examined  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  very 
the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the  richest  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  races 
difficulties  attending  a  peaceful  settle-  occupying  the  lands  without  developing 
ment  of  international  disputes,  though  their  resources,  races  which,  living  un¬ 
great,  are  only  those  which  are  insepa-  der  wretched  administrative  systems, 
rable  from  any  project  of  the  kind,  and  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  under  an 
that  they  can  be  grappled  with.  At  the  inferior  and  never  advancing  form  of 
piesent  time  there  is  a  strong  tendency  government,  too  apathetic  and  indolent 
among  European  nations  to  appropriate  to  utilize  the  natural  wealth  which  sur- 
different  portions  cf  the  world  which  are  rounds  them,  yet  denying  to  the  activity 
still  under  the  dominion  of  barbarism,  and  enterprise  of  Europe  that  of  which 
but  which,  from  geographical  position  they  themselves  decline  to  take  advan- 
or  natural  causes,  give  a  promise  of  fu-  tage. 

ture  utility,  or  of  constituting  colonial  Should  the  idea  which  we  have  en- 
wealth.  In  fact,  nations  are  beginning  deavored  to  formulate  be  acted  on  by 
to  recognize  how  limited  in  extent  are  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  America,  a 
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very  large  portion  of  the  richest  tracts  would  present  itself,  that  in  the  arnica- 
of  the  earth  would  be  speedily  taken  ble  agreement  to  administer  jointly  the 
from  beneath  the  sway  of  barbarism,  territories  thus  acquired  an  essentially 
the  superabundant  capital,  population,  powerful  cause  of  national  jealousies  or 
and  energies  of  the  civilized  commu-  quarrels  would  disappear,  and  a  very 
nilies  would  find  an  outlet,  and  the  hap*  considerable  step  would  be  taken  toward 
piness  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  the  ultimate  cessation  of  war.— 
human  family  would  be  palpably  ad-  minster  Ranew. 
vanced.  In  addition  the  important  fact 
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BY  SIR  FREDERICK  LEIGHTON,  BART 

I  CANNOT  but  feel  that  to  some  of  my 
hearers,  and  to  not  a  few  of  those  who 
do  not  hear  me,  but  whom  the  words 
spoken  in  this  place  may  chance  to  reach 
through  the  Press,  some  brief  explana¬ 
tion  is,  at  the  outset,  due  as  to  my  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  this  chair.  To  them  it  is 
known  that  weighty  reasons  have  for 
many  years  compelled  me  to  decline  all 
requests — and  those  requests  have  been 
frequent,  urgent,  and  most  gratifying  to 
me  in  form  and  spirit — that  I  should 
publicly  address  audiences,  beyond  the 
walls  of  Burlington  House,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  to  occupy  this  Congress, 
the  subject  of  art.  It  is  not  without 
some  compunction  that  I  bave  followed 
this  course,  but  the  exigencies,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  duties  of  my  office, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  firm  purpose,  which 
you  will  not,  I  hope,  rebuke,  to  remain 
always  and  before  all  things  a  working 
artist,  have  left  to  my  too  limited 
strength  and  powers  no  alternative  but 
that  which  I  have  adopted.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  1  have  felt  justified  in  obeying  the 
summons  of  the  founders  of  this  Con¬ 
gress — and  for  this  reason,  that  while 
the  far-reaching  character  of  the  effort 
here  initiated  and  my  earnest  desire  to 
contribute,  in  however  small  a  measure, 
to  whatever  of  good  may  flow  from  it, 
have  seemed  to  make  it  incumbent  on 
roe  to  accept  the  duty  of  saying  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion,  its  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  national  character  lift  it  into  a 
category  wholly  apart  from  and  outside 

*  This  paper  applies  so  forcibly  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  art  in  the  United  States  that  the  editor 
of  The  Eclectic  thinks  it  eminently  desirable 
to  reprint  it. 


,  PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 

the  sphere  of  purely  local  interests,  such 
as  those  which  I  had  hitherto  been  in¬ 
vited  to  support. 

I  trust  1  shall  be  pardoned  this  short 
obtrusion  of  private  considerations,  and 
that  you  will  see  in  it  not  a  movement 
of  egotism,  but  the  discharge  of  a  simple 
debt  of  courtesy  ;  which  said,  let  me  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  the  task  imposed  upon 
roe — the  task  of  showing  cause  and  need 
for  the  existence  of  the  association  which 
inaugurates  to-day  its  public  work,  and 
of  arousing,  if  it  is  in  my  power,  your 
efficient  sympathy  in  that  work,  that  it 
may  not  remain  barren  and  without 
fruit.  But  here  I  am  at  once  conscious 
of  a  perplexity  lurking  in  your  minds. 
“Why,”  I  hear  you  ask,  “  should  an 
organization  have  been  called  into  life 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  considering  in 
public  matters  relating  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  spread  of  art  in  this  country  ? 
What  hitherto  unfulfilled  ends  do  you 
seek  to  achieve  ?  Do  you  aim  at  the 
wider  extension  of  artistic  education  in 
this  country  ?  But  vast  sums  from  the 
public  parse  are  annually  devoted  to  its 
promotion  ;  schools  of  art  multiply,  one 
might  almost  say  swarm,  over  the  face 
of  the  land.  Or  do  you  tax  the  great 
municipal  bodies  of  England  with  re¬ 
missness  on  this  score  ?  But  day  by 
day  efforts  in  this  direction  among  the 
great  provincial  centres  of  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry  become  more  marked  and  effec¬ 
tual.  No  announcement  more  frequently 
meets  our  eyes  than  that  of  the  opening, 
with  due  ceremony  and  circumstance, 
and  seemingly  with  full  recognition  that 
the  event  is  an  important  one,  of  spa¬ 
cious  public  galleries  for  the  annual  ex- 
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hibition,  or  for  the  permanent  hoasing, 
of  works  of  contemporary  art  Or  does 
art  find  private  individuals  lacking  in 
that  noble  spirit  which  so  often  prompts 
Englishmen  to  devote  to  the  enjoyment 
and  profit  of  their  fellow-citizens  a  large 
share  of  the  wealth  gained  by  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  avocations  ?  But  a 
great  gallery  of  ait  which  rises,  hard  by, 
across  the  road  would  shame  and  silence 
any  such  assertion.  Or,  again,  can  it 
be  denied  that  what  encouragement  to 
artists  is  afforded  by  the  purchase  of  in¬ 
numerable  pictures,  at  all  events,  was 
never  more  liberally  meted  out  to  them 
than  within  our  generation,  and  does 
not  the  crowding  of  exhibitions,  of 
which  the  name  is  Legion,  evince  abun¬ 
dantly  the  responsive  attitude  of  the 
country,  as  far  at  least  as  one  of  the  arts 
is  concerned  ?  Are  not  statues  multi¬ 
plying  in  our  streets  ?  Is  not  architec¬ 
ture,  as  an  art.  finding  at  this  time  in¬ 
creasing,  if  tardy,  acceptance  at  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  ?  Is  not  a 
wholesome  sense  dawning  among  us 
that  even  a  private  dwelling  should  not 
offend,  nay,  should  conciliate,  the  eye 
of  the  passer-by  in  our  public  thorough¬ 
fares  ;  and,  lastly,  has  not  a  more  than 
marked  improvement  taken  place  within 
our  day  in  the  character  of  all  those  in¬ 
timate  domestic  surroundings  which  are 
the  daily  diet  of  our  eyes,  and  should 
be  daily  their  delight  ?  Are  these  not 
facts  patent  to  all,  and  do  they  not  seem 
to  cut  from  under  your  feet  the  ground 
on  which  you  seek  to  stand  ?*'  Yes,  all 
this  and  more  may  be  said,  and  I  should 
be  blind  as  an  observer,  I  should  be  un¬ 
grateful  as  one  speaking  in  the  name  of 
artists,  did  I  not  recognize  the  force  of 
these  words  which  I  have  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  imaginary  querist.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  with  joy  that  there  is  in  all 
these  facts,  and  still  more  in  their  sig¬ 
nificance,  much  on  which  we  may  justly 
congratulate  ourselves,  much  that  points 
to  a  quickening  consciousness,  a  stirring 
of  slumbering  aesthetic  impulse,  a  re¬ 
ceptive  readiness,  a  growing  malleability 
in  the  general  temper,  which  promise 
well ;  and  it  is  precisely  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  which  justifies  our  hope 
of  good  results  from  this  Congress,  and 
in  it  we  find  our  best  encouragement. 

Well,  what,  then,  is  our  charge  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  present  relation  of  the 


country  to  art  ?  What  are  the  short¬ 
comings  for  which  we  are  heie  to  seek  a 
remedy  ?  Our  charge  is  that  with  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art,  as  ait,  is  blunt,  is  super¬ 
ficial,  is  desultory,  is  [spasmodic  ;  that 
our  countrymen  have  no  adequate  per¬ 
ception  of  the  place  of  art  as  an  element 
of  national  greatness  ;  that  they  do  not 
count  its  achievements  among  the 
sources  of  their  national  pride  ;  that 
they  do  not  appreciate  its  vital  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  present  day  to  certain 
branches  of  national  prosperity  ;  that, 
while  what  is  excellent  receives  from 
them  honor  and  recognition,  what  is  ig¬ 
noble  and  hideous  is  not  detested  by 
them,  is,  indeed,  accepted  and  borne 
with  a  dull,  indifferent  acquiescence  ; 
that  the  aesthetic  consciousness  is  not 
with  them  a  living  force,  impelling  them 
toward  the  beautiful,  and  rebelling 
against  the  unsightly.  We  charge  that 
while  a  desire  to  possess  works  of  art, 
but  especially  pictures,  is  very  wide¬ 
spread,  it  is  in  a  large  number,  perhaps 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  not  the  essential 
quality  of  art  that  has  attracted  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  his  acquisition  ;  not  the  ema¬ 
nation  of  beauty  in  any  one  of  its  innu¬ 
merable  forms,  but  something  outside 
and  wholly  independent  of  art.  In  a 
word,  there  is.  we  charge,  among  the 
many  in  our  country,  little  conscious¬ 
ness  that  every  product  of  men’s  hands 
claiming  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art,  be  it 
lofty  in  its  uses  and  monumental,  or 
lowly  and  dedicated  to  humble  ends,  be 
it  a  temple  or  a  palace,  the  sacred  home 
of  prayer  or  a  Sovereign’s  boasted  seat, 
be  it  a  statue  or  a  picture,  or  any  imple¬ 
ment  or  utensil  bearing  the  traces  of  an 
artist’s  thought  and  the  imprint  of  an 
artist’s  finger — there  is,  I  say,  little  ad¬ 
equate  consciousness  that  each  of  these 
works  is  a  work  of  art  only  on  condition 
that,  is  a  work  of  art  exactly  in  propor¬ 
tion  as,  it  contains  within  itself  the  pre¬ 
cious  spark  from  the  Promethean  rod, 
the  divine  fire-germ  of  living  beauty  ; 
and  that  the  presence  of  this  divine 
germ  ennobles  and  lifts  into  one  and  the 
same  family  every  creation  which  re¬ 
veals  it ;  for  even  as  the  life-sustaining 
fire  which  streams  out  in  splendor  from 
the  sun’s  molten  heart  is  one  with  the 
fire  which  lurks  for  our  uses  in  the  gray 
and  homely  flint,  so  the  vital  flame  of 
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beauty  is  one  and  the  same,  though 
kindled  now  to  higher  and  now  to  hum¬ 
bler  purpose,  whether  it  be  manifest  in 
the  creations  of  a  Phidias,  or  of  a 
Michael  Angelo,  of  an  Ictinus,  or  of 
some  nameless  builder  of  a  sublime 
cathedral ;  in  a  jewel  designed  by  Hol¬ 
bein  or  a  lamp  from  Pompeii,  a  sword- 
hilt  from  Toledo,  a  caprice  in  ivory 
from  Japan,  or  the  enamelled  frontlet 
of  an  Egyptian  Queen.  We  say,  further, 
that  the  absence  of  this  perception  is 
fraught  with  infinite  mischief,  direct  and 
indirect,  to  the  development  of  art 
among  us,  tending,  as  it  does,  to  divorce 
from  it  whole  classes  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  and  incalculably  narrowing  the 
field  of  the  influence  of  beauty  in  our 
lives.  And  with  the  absence  of  this 
true  aesthetic  instinct,  we  find  not  un¬ 
naturally  the  absence  of  any  national 
consciousness  that  the  sense  of  what  is 
beautiful,  and  the  manifestation  of  that 
sense  through  the  language  of  art,  adorn 
and  exalt  a  people  in  the  face  of  the 
world  and  before  the  tribunal  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  a  national  consciousness  which 
should  become  a  national  conscience — 
a  sense,  that  is,  of  public  duty  and  of  a 
collective  responsibility  in  regard  to  this 
loveliest  flower  of  civilization. 

Well,  it  is  in  the  belief  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  which  I  have  spoken  is 
rather  dormant  with  us  than  absent, 
waiting  to  be  aroused  rather  than  wholly 
wanting,  that  the  founders  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  initiated  the  movement 
which  has  brought  you  together,  and 
laid  upon  me  the  ungracious  task  to 
which  I  am  now  addressing  myself — a 
task  I  have  accepted  in  the  hope  that  at 
least  some  good  to  others  may  come  out 
of  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  any  character 
for  courtesy  which  may  hitherto  have 
been  conceded  to  me. 

But  let  us  now  look  closer  into  my  in¬ 
dictment  ;  and  let  us,  first,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  by  way  of  getting  at  a  stand¬ 
ard,  turn  our  thoughts  to  one  or  two  of 
those  races  among  which  art  has  reached 
its  highest  level,  and  round  whose  mem¬ 
ory  art  has  shed  an  inextinguishable 
splendor.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
Greek  race  in  the  day  of  its  greatest 
achievements  and  the  most  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  of  its  transcendent  gifts.  What  is 
it  that  impresses  us  most  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  artistic  activity  of  this 


race  ?  It  is,  first,  that  the  stirring  aes¬ 
thetic  instinct,  the  impulse  toward  and 
absolute  need  of  beauty,  was  universal 
with  it,  and  lay,  a  living  force,  at  the 
root  of  its  emotional  being  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  Greeks  were  conscious 
of  this  impulse  as  of  a  just  source  of 
pride  and  a  sign  of  their  supremacy 
among  the  nations.  So  saturated  were 
they  with  it  that  whatever  left  their 
hands  bore  its  stamp.  Whatever  of 
Greek  work  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
temple  or  statue,  vessel  or  implement, 
is  marked  with  the  same  attributes  of 
stately  and  rhythmic  beauty ;  in  ail 
their  creations,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  one  spirit  lives,  and  whatever 
be  the  rank  of  each  of  these  creations 
in  the  hierarchy  of  works  of  art,  in  one 
thing  they  are  even-born  and  kin — in 
the  spirit  of  loveliness.  And  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  this  artistic  instinct,  which  they 
regarded  as  their  birthright,  they  were, 
as  I  have  said,  proudly  conscious. 
Would  you  have  an  instance  of  this  high 
consciousness  ?  Here  is  one.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Athenians  having,  according  to 
ancestral  custom,  decreed  a  public  fu¬ 
neral  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  was 
chosen  by  them  to  speak  the  praises  of 
the  dead.  It  is  a  famous  speech,  that 
in  which  he  obeyed  their  injunction,  and 
it  opens  with  a  lofty  eulogy  of  the  Re¬ 
public  for  which  the  heroes  whom  they 
mourned  had  fallen.  In  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  song  of  praise  he  enumerates  the 
virtues  of  the  Athenians ;  he  shows 
them  heroic,  wise,  just,  tolerant,  lovers 
of  beauty,  philosophers — in  all  things 
foremost  among  men.  Mark  this  !  At 
a  celebration  of  the  most  moving  so¬ 
lemnity — in  a  breathing  space  between 
two  acts  of  a  gigantic  international 
struggle  for  hegemony — you  have  here 
a  great  statesman  enumerating  the  titles 
of  his  fellow-citizens  to  headship  among 
the  nations,  and  placing  not  at  the  end 
of  his  panegyric  and  as  an  oratorical 
embellishment,  but  in  its  very  heart  and 
centre,  these  words :  “  We  love  the 
beautiful.  ” 

But  we  may  gain,  perhaps,  a  yet  more 
vivid  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
artistic  impulse  possessed  and  filled  this 
people  in  the  fascinating  epitome  of 
Grecian  handicraft  which  is  presented 
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to  u8  at  Pompeii,  or  rather  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  at  Naples.  Here  you  have 
the  work  not  of  Athenian  Greeks  of  the 
Periclean  or  of  the  Alexandrian  age,  but 
the  work  of  provincial  Greeks  inhabit* 
ing  a  watering-place  of  no  very  great 
importance,  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era  ;  a  period  as  far  removed  from  the 
days  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  as  we 
are  from  those  days  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  And  what  a  display  it  is  !  How 
full  of  interest !  Here  we  are  admitted 
into  the  most  intimate  privacy  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Pompeian  houses — the  kitch¬ 
ens,  the  pantries,  the  cellars  of  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  Plinies  have  here  no 
secret  for  us  ;  indeed,  for  aught  we 
know,  more  than  one  of  those  dinners 
of  which  that  delicate  bon  vivant,  the 
nephew  of  the  naturalist,  was  so  appre¬ 
ciative  a  judge  may  have  been  cooked  in 
one  of  these  very  ranges,  one  of  those 
ladles  may  have  skimmed  his  soup,  his 
quails  may  have  been  roasted  on  yonder 
spit.  Nothing  is  wanting  that  goes  to 
make  the  complete  armament  of  a  kitchen 
— stoves,  caldrons,  vessels  of  every 
kind,  lamps  of  every  shape,  forks, 
spoons,  ladles  of  every  dimension.  And 
in  all  this  mass  of  manifold  material  per¬ 
haps  the  most  marked  characteristic  is 
not  the  high  level  of  executive  merit  it 
reveals,  high  as  that  level  is,  but  the 
amazing  wealth  of  idea,  the  marvellous 
intellectual  activity  brought  to  bear  on 
what  we  now  call  objects  of  industrial 
art — whatever  that  may  mean — in  this 
outpost  of  Greek  civilization.  These 
accumulated  appliances  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  pantry  form  a  museum  of  art — 
a  museum  of  art  of  inexhaustible  fasci¬ 
nation  ;  and  not  only  does  this  vast  col¬ 
lection  of  necessary  things  contain  noth¬ 
ing  ugly,  but  it  displays,  as  I  have  just 
said,  an  amazing  wealth  of  ideas  ;  each 
bowl,  each  lamp,  each  spoon  almost,  is 
an  individual  work  of  art,  a  separate 
and  distinct  conception,  a  special  birth 
of  the  joy  ot  creation  in  a  genuine  artist. 
But,  above  all,  let  us  bear  this  main  fact 
in  mind — the  absence  there  of  any  ugly 
thing  ;  for  the  instinct  of  what  is  beauti¬ 
ful  not  only  delights  and  seeks  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  in  lovely  work,  but  forbids 
and  banishes  whatever  is  graceless  and 
unsightly. 

As  next  to  the  Greeks,  and  as  almost 
their  equals  in  this  craving  for  the  beau¬ 


tiful,  the  Italians  will  occur  to  you. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  note,  in  a 
parenthesis,  that  a  vivid  sense  of  ab¬ 
stract  beauty  in  line  and  form  does  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  a  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  shapeliness  in  the  human  frame. 
This  curious  fact  we  see  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  race  which  possesses  the  artis¬ 
tic  instinct  in  certain  of  its  develop¬ 
ments  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
in  our  time — I  mean  the  Japanese. 
With  them  the  sense  of  decorative  dis¬ 
tribution  and  of  subtle  loveliness  of 
form  and  color  is  absolutely  universal, 
and  expresses  itself  in  every  most  ordi¬ 
nary  appliance  of  daily  life,  overflowing, 
indeed,  into  every  toy  or  trifle  that  may 
amuse  an  idle  moment ;  and  yet  majesty 
and  beauty  in  the  human  form  are  as 
absent  from  their  works  as  from  their 
persons.  Be  this  said  without  prejudice 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  movement  im¬ 
parted  by  them  to  the  Angers  in  their 
designs  there  is  often  much  of  daintiness 
and  dignity,  the  outcome  of  that  keen 
perception  of  beauty  of  line  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  which  we  have  seen  to  be  domi¬ 
nant  in  them.  1  need  not  follow  further 
this,  I  think,  interesting  train  of  thought, 
but  the  digression  seemed  to  me  useful, 
not  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  beauty  is 
not  to  be  regarded  only  in  connection 
with  the  human  form,  which  is  a  mere 
truism,  but  as  showing  that  the  abstract 
sense  of  it,  in  certain  aspects,  may  pos¬ 
sess  and  penetrate  a  race  in  which  the 
perception  of  comeliness  in  the  human 
body  is  almost  entirely  absent  ;  and  I 
meet  by  it  also,  in  anticipation,  certain 
objections  that  may  suggest  themselves 
to  you  in  connection  with  the  Italians, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Tuscans  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  for  in  them,  too,  we  And  occa¬ 
sionally  side  by  side  with  an  unsurpassed 
sense  of  the  expressiveness  of  line  and 
form,  a  defective  perception  of  beauty 
in  the  human  frame — witness  the  un¬ 
gainly  angularities,  for  instance,  of  a 
Verocchio,  a  Gozzoli,  a  Signorelli. 

The  thirst  for  the  artistically  delight¬ 
ful  was  the  mark  in  Italy  of  no  particu¬ 
lar  class,  it  was  common  to  all,  high  and 
low,  to  the  Pontiff  on  his  throne,  to  the 
trader  behind  his  counter,  to  the  people 
in  the  market-place.  And  here,  again, 
observe  that  this  desire  was  not  alone 
for  the  adornment  of  walls  and  public 
places  with  painting  and  statuary— 
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though  every  wall  in  every  church  or 
public  building  was,  in  fact,  enriched 
by  the  hand  of  painters  and  of  sculptors 
— but  it  embraced  every  humbler  form 
of  artistic  expression,  and  was,  indeed, 
especially  directed  to  one  which  has  in 
our  time  touched,  here  and  there,  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  depth — the  craft  of  the  gold¬ 
smith.  I  said  “  humbler  form"  of  art 
for  lack  of  a  better  word  ;  for  a  craft 
cannot  fitly  be  called  humble  which  has 
occupied  and  delighted  men  of  the  very 
highest  gifts.  Did  not  the  mind  that 
conceived  the  Perseus"  of  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi  pour  out  some  of  its  richest 
fancies  in  a  jewelled  salt-cellar  for  the 
table  of  a  Pope  ?  Did  not  the  sublimest 
genius  that  ever  shone  upon  the  world 
of  art  receive  its  first  guidance  in  the 
workshop  of  a  jeweller — a  jeweller  who 
was  himself  a  painter  also  of  high  re¬ 
nown  ?  For  was  it  not  that  painter- 
goldsmith  whose  hands  adorned  with 
noble  frescoes  the  famous  choir  of  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  ? 

Now,  to  a  cultured  audience  such  as 
that  which  1  am  here  addressing  these 
facts  are  familiar  and  trite,  so  trite  and 
so  familiar  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  whether  their  true  significance 
has  ever  stood  quite  clearly  before  your 
minds,  and  whether  you  have  fully 
grasped  the  solidarity  of  the  arts — if  I 
may  use  an  outlandish  expression — 
which  at  one  time  prevailed.  Let  us  in 
imagination  transfer  the  last  quoted  fact 
into  contemporary  life.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  municipality  of  a  great  English 
city,  proud  of  its  annals  and  of  its  cul¬ 
ture,  determined  to  decorate  with  paint¬ 
ings  in  some  comprehensive  manner  the 
walls  of  a  great  public  building  ;  and 
suppose,  further,  that  an  artist,  ad¬ 
mittedly  of  the  first  rank,  were  to  answer 
to  its  call  from  the  workshop — and  I  say 
advisedly  from  the  workshop,  for  it  is 
there,  and  not  on  an  armchair  in  the 
office,  that  the  head  of  the  house  would 
have  been  found  in  the  old  day — sup¬ 
pose,  1  say,  that  such  an  artist  came 
forth  from  some  great  firm  of  jewellers, 
in  Bond  Street,  for  instance,  we  should 
have,  on  the  artistic  side,  the  exact  par¬ 
allel  of  the  case  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Sta.  Maria  Nuova  and  Domenico,  the 
son  of  Thomas  the  garland-maker  of 
Florence.  Meanwhile,  striking  as  is 
this  instance  of  the  unity  of  art  in  long 


past  days,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  and  I 
rejoice  to  be  able  here  to  do  so,  that 
signs  are  not  wanting  on  the  side  of  our 
own  artists  of  a  strong  tendency  toward 
a  return  to  closer  bonds  between  its 
various  branches,  in  which  direction, 
indeed,  a  movement  has  been  for  some 
years  increasingly  marked  and  practi¬ 
cal  ;  and  it  is  with  a  glad  outlook  into 
the  future,  and  with  a  sense  of  breath¬ 
ing  a  wider  air,  that  I  place  by  the  side 
of  the  cases  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned — cases  which  were  in  their  time 
of  natural  and  frequent  occurrence — 
one  which  is  of  yesterday.  The  chief 
magistrate  of  an  important  provincial 
centre  of  English  industry,  the  Mayor 
of  Preston,  wears  at  this  time  a  chain  of 
office  which  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art, 
and  this  chain  was  not  only  designed 
but  wrought  throughout  by  the  sculptor 
who  modelled  the  stately  commemora¬ 
tive  statue  of  the  Queen  that  adorns  the 
County  Square  of  Winchester,  the  artist 
who  presides  over  the  section  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  this  Congress,  my  young  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  .Alfred  Gilbert. 

I  have  pointed  to  the  Italians  and  the 
Greeks  as  culminating  instances  of  peo¬ 
ples  filled  with  a  love  of  beauty  and 
achieving  the  highest  excellence  in  its 
embodiment,  and  I  have  named  the 
Japanese  as  manifesting  the  aesthetic 
temper  in  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
but  within  certain  limitations.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remind  you  that  I  might 
extend  this  list,  if  with  some  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  same  lesson— the  les¬ 
son  that  the  nations  which  love  beauty 
seek  it  in  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
highest  things — is  taught  us  by  others 
than  those  I  have  mentioned.  Whoso¬ 
ever,  for  instance,  has  wondered  at  the 
work  of  Persian  looms,  or  felt  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  manuscripts  illuminated 
by  the  artists  of  Iran,  or  noted  the  un¬ 
failing  grace  of  subtle  line  revealed  in 
their  metal  work,  will  feel  that  for  this 
race  also  the  merit  of  a  work  of  art  did 
not  reside  in  its  category,  but  in  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  it  manifested  the  spirit 
which  alone  could  ennoble  it,  the  spirit 
of  beauty.  And  if,  further,  this  domi¬ 
nant  instinct  of  the  beautiful  is  not  in  our 
own  time  found  in  any  Western  race  in 
its  fullest  force,  and  among  one  Eastern 
people  with,  as  we  saw,  important  limi¬ 
tations,  there  is  yet  one  modern  nation 
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in  our  own  hemisphere  in  which  the 
thirst  for  artistic  excellence  is  wide¬ 
spread  to  a  degree  unknown  elsewhere 
in  Europe  ;  a  people  with  whom  the 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  an  element  of  national  great¬ 
ness,  an  element  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
its  Government  to  foster  and  to  further, 
and  to  proclaim  before  the  world,  is 
keen  and  constant — I  mean,  of  course, 
your  brilliant  neighbors,  the  people  of 
France.  Here,  then,  are  standards  to 
which  we  may  appeal  to  see  how  far,  all 
allowance  being  made  for  many  signs  of 
improvement  in  things  concerning  art, 
we  yet  fall  short,  as  a  nation,  of  the 
ideal  which  we  should  have  before  us. 

Let  me  now  revert  to  my  indictment. 
I  said  that  the  sense  of  abstract  beauty 
with  the  mass  of  our  countrymen — and 
once  again  1  must  be  understood  not  to 
ignore,  but  only  to  leave  out  of  view  for 
the  moment,  the  considerable  and  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  those  in  whom  this  sense 
is  astir  and  active — with  the  mass,  I  re¬ 
peat,  of  our  countrymen,  the  perception 
of  beauty  is  blunt,  and  the  desire  for  it 
sluggish  and  superficial  ;  with  them  the 
beautiful  is,  indeed,  sometimes  a  source 
of  vague,  half-conscious  satisfaction, 
especially  when  it  appeals  to  them  con¬ 
jointly  with  other  incitements  to  emo¬ 
tion,  but  their  perception  of  it  is  passive, 
and  does  not  pass  into  active  desire  ;  it 
accepts,  it  does  not  demand  ;  it  is  un¬ 
certain  of  itself,  for  it  lacks  definiteness 
of  intuition,  and,  having  no  definite  in¬ 
tuition,  it  is  necessarily  uncritical.  This 
weakness,  among  the  many,  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  faculty  in  aesthetic  matters,  and  the 
curious  bluntness  of  their  perceptions, 
is  seen  not  in  connection  with  the  plastic 
arts  only,  but  over  the  whole  artistic 
field,  in  the  domains  of  music  and  the 
drama,  as  in  that  of  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  Who,  for  instance,  where  a  body 
of  English  men  and  women  has  been 
gathered  together  in  a  concert-room, 
has  not,  at  one  moment,  heard  a  storm 
of  applause  go  up  to  greet  some  match¬ 
less  executant  of  noble  music,  and  then, 
five  minutes  later,  watched  in  wonder 
and  dismay  the  same  crepitation  of  eager 
hands  proclaiming  an  equal  satisfaction 
with  the  efforts  of  some  feeblest  servant 
of  Apollo  !  Or  have  you  not  often,  in 
your  theatres,  blushed  to  see  the  lowest 
buffoonery  received  with  exuberant  de¬ 


light  by  an  audience — and  a  cultivated 
audience — which  had  just  before  not 
seemed  insensible  to  some  fine  piece  of 
histrionic  art  ?  And  what  could  pro¬ 
claim  the  lack  of  true,  spontaneous  in¬ 
stinct  in  more  startling  fashion  than  the 
notorious  fact  that  the  most  thrilling 
touch  of  pathos  in  the  prerformance  of 
an  actor  reputed  to  be  comic  will  be  in¬ 
fallibly  received  with  a  titter  by  a  Brit¬ 
ish  audience,  which  has  paid  to  laugh 
and  come  to  the  play  focussed  for  the 
funny  ? 

Now  this  little  glimpse  into  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public  in  regard  to  other  arts 
than  ours  has  its  bearing  upon  our  pres¬ 
ent  subject.  This  same  feebleness  of 
the,  critical  sense  which  arises  out  of  the 
indefiniteness— to  say  the  best  of  it — of 
the  inner  standard  of  artistic  excellence, 
is  not  unnaturally  accompanied  by  and 
fosters  an  apathy  in  regard  to  that  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  an  attitude  of  callous  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  unsightly,  which  are 
inexpressibly  mischievous  ;  for  you  can¬ 
not  too  strongly  print  this  on  your 
minds,  that  what  you  demand  that  you 
will  get,  and  according  to  what  you  ac¬ 
cept  will  be  that  which  is  provided  for 
you.  Let  an  atmosphere  be  generated 
among  you  in  which  the  appetite  for 
what  is  beautiful  and  noble  is  whetted 
and  becomes  imperative,  in  which  what¬ 
ever  is  ugly  and  vulgar  shall  be  repug¬ 
nant  and  hateful  to  the  beholder,  and 
assuredly  what  is  beautiful  and  noble 
will,  in  due  time,  be  furnished  to  you, 
and  in  steadily  increasing  excellence, 
satisfying  your  taste,  and  at  the  same 
time  further  purifying  it  and  heighten¬ 
ing  its  sensitiveness. 

The  enemy,  then,  is  this  indifference 
in  the  presence  of  the  ugly  ;  it  is  only 
by  the  victory  over  this  apathy  that  you 
can  rise  to  better  things,  it  is  only  by 
the  rooting  out  and  extermination  of 
what  is  ugly  that  you  can  bring  about 
conditions  in  which  beauty  shall  be  a 
p>ower  among  you.  Now,  this  callous 
tolerance  of  the  unsightly,  although  it 
is,  I  am  grateful  to  think,  yielding  by 
degrees  to  a  healthier  feeling,  is  still 
strangely  prevalent  and  widespread 
among  us,  and  its  deadening  influence 
is  seen  in  the  too  frequent  absence  of 
any  articulate  protest  of  public  opinion 
against  the  disfigurement  of  our  towns. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  this 
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indifference.  Our  country  is  happy  in 
possessing  a  collection  of  paintings  by 
the  old  masters  of  exceptional  interest 
and  splendor,  a  collection  which,  thanks 
to  the  taste  and  highly  trained  discern¬ 
ment  of  its  present  accomplished  head. 
Sir  Frederick  Burton,  is,  with  what 
speed  the  short-sighted  policy  of  succes¬ 
sive  Governments  permits,  rising  stead¬ 
ily  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  famous 
galleries  of  the  world.  Some  years  ago, 
the  building  destined  to  receive  it  being 
found  no  longer  adequate,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  by  some  means 
ampler  space  for  the  display  of  the  na¬ 
tional  treasure.  It  was  resolved  that 
another  edifice  should  take  the  place  of 
that  designed  by  Wilkins,  an  edifice 
which,  be  it  said  in  passing,  had  been 
made  the  butt  of  curiously  unmerited 
ridicule  in  the  world  of  connoisseurship, 
and  which,  apart  from  certain  very  ob¬ 
vious  blemishes,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  much  easier  to  deride  than  to 
better.  A  competition  was  opened,  and 
designs  were  demanded  for  a  spacious 
building,  equal  to  present  and  future 
needs,  and  worthy  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  collection  it  was  to  house.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  have 
here  no  concern  whatever  with  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  arose  over  these  designs. 
My  concern  is  with  its  final  outcome, 
which  is  this  :  the  original  building  has 
remained  unaltered  as  to  its  exterior  ; 
but,  on  the  rear  of  one  of  its  flanks, 
loom  now  into  view,  first  an  appendage 
in  an  entirely  different  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and,  further  on,  an  excrescence  of 
no  style  of  architecture  at  all ;  the  one 
an  Italian  tower,  the  other  a  flat  cone 
of  glass,  surmounted  by  a  ventilator — a 
structure  of  the  warehouse  type — the 
whole  resulting  in  a  jarring  jumble  and 
an  aspect  of  chaotic  incongruity  which 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  dis¬ 
tressing  ;  and  we  enjoy,  further,  this 
instructive  phenomenon  that  a  public 
opinion  which  sensitively  shrank  from 
the  blemishes  of  the  original  edifice  has 
accepted  its  retention,  with  all  those 
blemishes  unmodified,  pluszxi  appendage 
which  adds  to  the  whole  the  worst,  al¬ 
most,  of  all  sins  architectural— a  lack  of 
unity  of  conception.  Now,  I  have 
never  to  my  knowledge  heard  one  single 
word  of  articulate  public  reprobation 
levelled  at  this  now  irremediable  blot  on 


what  we  so  complacently  call  the  finest 
site  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  find 
it  in  me  to  believe  that  many  have  not, 
like  myself,  groaned  in  spirit  before  a 
spectacle  so  deplorable — a  spectacle 
which,  indeed,  is  only  conceivable  within 
these  islands.  I  think  that  a  good  deal 
is  summed  up  in  this  episode,  and  I 
need  not,  for  my  present  purpose,  seek 
another  in  the  domain  of  architecture. 

In  regard  to  sculpture  the  public 
apathy  and  blindness  are  yet  more  de¬ 
pressing  and  complete,  and  illustrate  the 
deadness  of  the  many  to  the  perception 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  art.  To  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Englishmen 
sculpture  means,  simply,  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  form  of  Mr.  So-and-So  in 
marble,  bronze,  or  terra-cotta — this, 
and  no  more.  That  marble,  bronze,  or 
terra-cotta  may,  under  cunning  hands, 
become  vehicles,  for  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  of  emotions,  aesthetic  and 
poetic,  not  less  lofty  than  those  which 
are  stirred  in  us  by  the  verse  of  a  Dante 
or  a  Milton,  or  by  strains  of  noblest 
music,  of  this  the  consciousness  is  for 
practical  purposes  non-existent.  For 
sculpture,  for  an  art  through  which, 
alone,  the  name  of  Greece  would  have 
been  famous  for  all  time,  there  is,  out¬ 
side  portraiture,  even  now,  under  con¬ 
ditions  admittedly  improved,  little  or  no 
field  in  our  country.  Portrait-statues, 
galore,  bristle,  indeed,  within  our 
streets  ;  but  the  notion  of  setting  up  in 
public  places  pieces  of  monumental 
sculpture  solely  for  adornment  and  dig¬ 
nity,  or  of  monuments  that  shall  remind 
us  of  deeds  in  which  our  country  or  our 
town  has  earned  fame  and  deserved 
gratitude,  and  incite  the  young  to  emu¬ 
lation  of  those  deeds,  or  that  shall  be  the 
allegorized  expression  of  any  great  idea 
— and  yet  our  race  has  had  great  ideas, 
and  clothed  them  in  deeds  as  great — 
hardly  ever,  it  would  seem,  enters  the 
heads  of  a  people  whose  aspirations  are 
surely  not  less  noble  or  less  high  than 
those  of  other  nations.  Nay,  even  a 
monument  commemorative  of  the  great 
public  services  of  some  individual  man 
which  shall  be  a  monument  to  him  rather 
than  exclusively  an  image  of  him,  a 
monument,  of  which  his  effigy  shall 
form  a  part,  but  of  which  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  shall  be  the  embodiment  or  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  forms  of  art,  of  the  virtues  that 
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have  earned  for  him  the  homage  of  his 
countrymen — even  this  is  suggested  in 
vain. 

And  if  we  are  tolerant  of  treason 
against  fitness  in  architecture,  what 
shall  we  say  of  our  tolerance  in  regard 
to  its  sculptural  adornments  ?  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  complaisant  accept¬ 
ance,  above  and  about  windows  and 
doorways  in  clubs,  offices,  barracks, 
and  the  like  buildings,  of  carven  won¬ 
ders  such  as  no  civilized  community 
would  accept  in  silence  ?  Though  I 
fear  I  must  here,  with  all  deference,  add 
that  my  brethren,  the  architects,  who 
suffer  their  work  to  be  so  defaced,  are 
themselves  not  wholly  blameless  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  truth,  in  the  assertion 
of  which  the  most  enlightened  work¬ 
men  in  every  branch  of  art  will  stand  by 
me,  that  among  ourselves  also  the  sense 
of  the  kinship  of  the  arts  is  too  often  a 
mere  theory,  received,  no  doubt,  with 
respect  as  an  abstract  proposition,  but 
not  perceptibly  coloring  our  practical 
activity. 

In  sculpture  the  inertness  of  demand 
and  tolerance  of  inferior  supply  is  due 
mainly  to  the  want,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  of  a  sense  of  and  a  joy  in  the 
purely  aesthetic  quality  in  artistic  pro¬ 
duction,  an  insensibility  to  the  power 
inherent  in  form,  by  its  own  virtue,  of 
producing  emotion  and  exciting  the  im¬ 
agination,  a  power  on  which  the  dignity 
of  this  pure  and  severe  art  does  or 
should  mainly  rest. 

In  the  appreciation  of  painting,  which, 
on  various  grounds,  appears  as  an  art  to 
a  far  wider  public  than  either  architec¬ 
ture  or  sculpture,  the  same  shortcomings 
are  evident,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and 
with  less  mischievous  results  ;  for  the 
witchery  of  color,  at  least,  is  felt  and 
appreciated,  more  or  less  consciously, 
by  a  very  large  number  of  people.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  general  standard  of 
artistic  insight  is  here  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  to  a  great  multitude  of  persons, 
the  attractiveness  of  a  painted  canvas  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  literary 
element  which  it  carries,  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  aesthetic  emotion 
stirred  by  it,  or  of  appeal  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  contained  in  it — persons,  those, 
who  regard  a  picture  as  a  compound  of 
anecdote  and  mechanism,  and  with 
whom  looking  at  it  would  seem  to  mean 
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only  another  form  of  reading.  Time 
after  time,  in  listening  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  enthusiastic  description,  of  a 
picture,  we  become  aware  that  the  points 
emphasized  by  the  speaker  are  such  as 
did  not  specially  call  for  treatment  in 
art  at  all,  were  often  not  fitted  for  ex¬ 
pression  through  form  or  color,  their 
natural  vehicle  being  not  paint  but  ink, 
which  is  the  proper  and  appointed  con¬ 
veyer  of  abstract  thoughts  and  concrete 
narrative.  I  have  heard  pictures  ex¬ 
tolled  as  works  of  genius  simply  because 
they  expressed,  not  because  they  nobly 
clothed  in  forms  of  art,  ideas  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  average  penny-a-liner. 

Now  I  know  that  in  what  I  am  here 
saying  I  skirt  the  burning  ground  of 
controversy  long  and  hotly  waged — skirt 
it  only,  for  that  controversy  touches  but 
the  borders  of  my  subject,  and  1  shall 
of  course  not  pursue  it  here-  I  will, 
nevertheless,  to  avoid  misrepresentation 
in  either  sense,  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
one  or  two  definite  principles  on  which 
it  appears  to  me  safe  to  stand.  It  is 
given  to  form  and  to  color  to  elicit  in 
men  powerful  and  exquisite  emotions, 
emotions  covering  a  very  wide  range  of 
sensibility,  and  to  which  they  alone  have 
the  key.  The  chords  within  us  which 
vibrate  to  these  emotions  are  the  instru¬ 
ment  on  which  art  plays  ;  and  a  work 
of  art  deserves  that  name,  as  I  have  said, 
in  proportion  as,  and  in  the  extent  to 
which,  it  sets  those  chords  in  motion. 
The  power  and  solemnity  of  a  simple 
appeal  of  form  as  such  is  seen  in  a  noble 
building  of  imposing  mass  and  stately 
outlines.  When,  however,  form  in  art 
is  connected  with  the  human  frame,  and 
when  combinations  of  human  forms  are 
among  the  materials  with  which  a  beau¬ 
tiful  design  is  built  up,  then  another  ele¬ 
ment  is  added  to  the  sum  of  our  sensa¬ 
tions — an  element  due  to  the  absorbing 
interest  of  man  in  all  that  belongs  to  his 
kind  ;  and  the  emotion  primarily  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  force  of  a  purely  aesthetic 
appeal  is  enhanced  and  heightened  by 
elements  of  a  more  intimate  and  univer¬ 
sal  order,  one  more  nearly  touching  our 
affections,  but  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
of  a  higher  order.  Thus  the  episode, 
for  instance,  of  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
clothed  in  the  rare,  grave  melody  of 
Dante’s  verse,  entrances  us  with  its 
pathos  ;  but  our  emotion,  intensely  hu- 
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man  as  it  is.  is  not  therefore  of  a  higher 
kind  than  that  which  holds  us  as  we 
listen  to  sounds  sublimely  woven  by 
some  great  musician  ;  nor  are  the  im¬ 
pressions  received  in  watching  from  the 
floor  of  a  great  Christian  church  the 
gathering  of  the  gloom  within  a  great 
dome's  receding  curves  of  less  noble 
order  than  those  aroused  by  a  supreme 
work  of  sculpture  or  a  painting — by, 
say,  the  “  Notte”  of  Michael  Angelo  or 
the  "  Mona  Lisa”  of  Lionardo  ;  and 
yet  in  both  of  these  last  the  chord  of  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  is  strongly  swept,  though 
in  different  ways  —  in  the  ”  Notte” 
by  the  poetic  and  pathetic  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  certain  forms  and  movements 
of  the  liuman  body  ;  in  the  ”  Mona 
Lisa”  by  a  more  definitely  personal 
charm  and  feminine  sorcery  which 
haunts  about  her  shadowy  eyes,  and  the 
subtle  curling  of  her  mysterious  lips. 

I  say,  then,  that  in  a  work  of  art  the 
elements  of  emotion  based  on  human 
sympathies  are  not  of  a  loftier  order 
than  those  arising  out  of  abstract  sub¬ 
limity  or  loveliness  of  form,  but  that  the 
presence  of  these  elements  in  such  a 
work,  while  not  raising  it  as  an  artistic 
creation,  does  impart  to  it  an  added 
power  of  appeal,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
work  in  which  these  elements  are  com¬ 
bined  will  be  with  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  a  more  potent  engine  of  delight 
than  one  which  should  rest  exclusively 
on  abstract  qualities.  And  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  while  a  work  of  art  earns 
its  title  to  that  name  on  condition,  only, 
once  again  1  say,  of  the  purely  aesthetic 
element  being  present  in  it,  and  will 
rank  as  such  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  this  element  prevails  in 
it ;  and  while,  further,  this  element, 
carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  imaginative 
suggestiveness  of  the  highest  otder  and 
of  the  widest  scope,  is  ali-sulhcient  in 
those  branches  of  art  in  which  the  hu¬ 
man  form  plays  no  part,  the  element 
which  is  inseparable  in  a  work  of  art 
from  the  intrciduction  of  human  beings 
is  one  which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
ignore  in  our  appreciation  of  that  work 
as  a  source  and  vehicle  of  emotion. 

Every  attempt  at  succinct  exposition 
of  a  complex  question  risks  being  unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  obscure,  and  1  am  pain¬ 
fully  alive  to  the  inadequacy  of  what  1 
have  just  said.  1  trust,  however,  that 


I  have  conveyed  my  meaning,  if  roughly, 
yet  sufficiently  to  shield  me  from  mis¬ 
conception  in  regard  to  the  special  em¬ 
phasis  I  am  laving  on  the  importance  of 
a  proper  estimation  of  the  essentially 
aesthetic  quality  in  a  work  of  art,  an  im¬ 
portance  which  I  urge  upon  you,  not  so 
much  here  on  account  of  the  effect  its 
absence  may  have  exercised  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  painting,  as  on  account  of 
the  significant  fact  that  its  want — the 
lack  of  a  peiception  that  certain  qual¬ 
ities  are  the  very  essence  of  art,  and  link 
into  one  great  family  every  work  of  the 
hands  of  men  in  which  they  are  found 
— has  led  with  us  to  a  disastious  divorce 
between  what  is  considered  as  art  proper 
and  the  arts  which  are  called  industrial. 

I  say  advisedly  “disastrous,”  for  the 
lowering  among  us  in  the  present  day 
of  the  status  of  forms  of  art,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  which  such  men  as  Albert  Diirer, 
for  example,  and  Holbein  (men,  by-the- 
by,  of  kindred  blood  with  ourselves), 
Cellini  and  Lionardo,  were  glad  to  labor 
and  create — and  that  not  as  a  conces¬ 
sion,  but  in  the  joyful  exercise  of  their 
fullest  powers — is  one  of  its  results,  and, 
carrying  with  it,  as  is  natural,  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  standaid  in  these  arts,  has  gener¬ 
ated  the  marvellous  notion,  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words,  but  too  largely  acted 
on.  that  ait  in  any  serious  sense  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  at  all  in  certain  places 
— where,  in  truth,  alas  !  neither  is  it 
often  found — and  led  to  the  holding 
aloof  to  a  great  extent,  until  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years,  of  much  of  the  best 
talent  from  very  delightful  forms  of  ar¬ 
tistic  creation  ;  and  this  notion  has  led 
further  to  the  virtual  banishment  from 
certain  provinces  of  designing  of  the  hu¬ 
man  figure,  or,  where  it  is  not  banished, 
to  its  defacement,  too  often,  in  the 
hands  of  the  untrained  or  the  inept. 

We  are  to  a  wonderful  degree  crea¬ 
tures  of  habit,  our  thoughts  are  prone  to 
run — or  shall  1  not  rather  say  to  stagnate  ? 
— within  grooves  ;  and,  if  we  are  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  many  and  of  great  endowments, 
a  swift  and  free  play  of  thought  is,  as 
we  have  been  forcibly  told  by  a  voice 
that  we  shall  hear  no  more,  and  can  ill 
miss,  not  a  distinguishing  feature  among 
us.  Is  it  not  an  amazing  thing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  human  shapes,  which  in  clay 
or  plaster  would  be  ignominiously  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  second-rate  exhibition. 
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are  not  only  accepted,  but  displayed 
with  a  chuckle  of  elated  pride,  when 
cast  in  the  precious  metals,  flanked,  say, 
by  a  palm-tree,  all  borne  aloft  on  a  rock, 
and  presented  in  the  guise  of  a  piece  of 
ornamental  plate  ?  Ilut  is  this  even 
rare  ?  Is  it  not  of  constant  occurrence  ? 
Do  you  demur  ?  Well,  let  me  ask  you 
a  plain  question  :  Of  all  the  nymphs  and 
goddesses,  the  satyrs,  and  the  tritons, 
that  disport  themselves  on  the  cere¬ 
monial  goldsmithery  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  how  many  if  cast  in  vulgar  plaster, 
and  not  in  glittering  gold,  would  pass 
muster  before  the  jury  of  an  average  ex¬ 
hibition  ?  And  if  few,  I  ask  why  is  this 
so?  In  the  name  of  Cellini — nay,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  why  ?  And 
is  it  on  account  of  the  low  ebb  of  figure 
modelling  for  decorative  purposes  that 
on  our  carved  furniture — what  we  mys¬ 
teriously  describe  as  “  art-furniture” — 
the  human  form  is  hardly  ever  seen  ? 
Then  why  is  the  best  talent  not  enlisted 
in  this  woik  ?  Certain  it  is  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  living  forms  imparts  to  much 
of  the  furniture  now  made  in  England, 
unsurpassed  as  it  is  in  regard  to  delicacy 
and  finish  of  handiwork,  and  frequently 
elegant  in  design,  a  certain  look  of  slight¬ 
ness  and  flimsy,  faddy  dilettantism  which 
prevents  it  from  taking  that  rank  in  the 
province  of  applied  ait  to  which  it  might 
and  should  aspire. 

But  I  have,  I  fear,  already  unduly 
drawn  upon  your  patience,  and  I  must 
bring  to  a  close  these  too  disjointed  pref¬ 
atory  words,  leaving  it  to  the  accom¬ 
plished  gentlemen  who  head  the  various 
sections  of  this  Congress  to  amplify  and 
enrich  as  they  will,  out  of  the  wide  fund 
of  their  knowledge  and  experience,  the 
bald  outline  1  have  sketched  before  you. 
They,  in  their  turn,  taking  up,  no  doubt, 
our  common  paiable,  will  emphasize  and 
press  on  you  the  fact  that  by  cultivating 
its  aesthetic  sense  in  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  harmoniously  consistent  spirit 
than  hitherto,  and  with  a  clearer  vision 
of  the  nature  of  all  art  and  a  more  catho¬ 
lic  receptiveness  as  to  its  charms,  and 
by  stimulating  in  a  right  direction  the 
abundant  productive  energy  which  lies 
to  its  hand,  this  nation  will  not  only  be 
adding  infinitely  to  the  adornment  and 
dignity  of  its  public  and  private  life,  not 
only  providing  for  itself  an  increasing 
and  manifold  source  of  delight  and  ren¬ 


ovating  repose,  mental  and  spiritual, 
in  a  day  in  which  such  resting  and  re¬ 
generating  elements  are  more  and  more 
called  for  by  our  jaded  nervous  systems, 
and  more  and  more  needed  for  our  in¬ 
tellectual  equilibrium,  but  will  be  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  subject  which  is  every  day 
becoming  more  important  in  relation  to 
certain  sides  of  the  waning  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  For,  as  they 
will  no  doubt  remind  you,  the  industrial 
competition  between  this  and  other 
countries— a  competition,  keen  and 
eager,  which  means  to  certain  industries 
almost  a  race  for  life — runs,  in  many 
cases,  no  longer  exclusively  or  mainly 
on  the  lines  of  excellence  of  material 
and  solidity  of  workmanship,  but  greatly 
nowadays,  on  the  lines  of  artistic  charm 
and  beauty  of  design.  This,  to  you, 
vital  fact  is  one  which  they  will,  I  am 
convinced,  not  suffer  to  fall  into  the 
background. 

One  last  word  in  anticipation  of  cer¬ 
tain  objections  not  unlikely  to  be  raised 
against  an  assumption  which  may  seem 
to  be  implied  in  the  existence  of  our 
Association — the  assumption  that  the 
evils  and  shortcomings  of  which  1  have 
spoken  with  such  unsparing  frankness 
can  be  removed  or  remedied  by  the 
gathering  together  of  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  listen  to  a  series  of  addresses. 
The  causes  of  these  evils,  we  may  be 
told,  and  their  antidote,  are  not  on  the 
surface  of  things,  but  rest  on  conditions 
of  a  complex  character,  and  are  funda¬ 
mental.  “  Who,”  I  hear  someone  say, 
”  is  this  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  hopes 
to  cure  by  talking  such  deep-seated 
evils  ?  Who  is  this  shallow  and  unpliil- 
osophical  thinker  who  does  not  see  that 
the  same  primary  conditions  are  oper¬ 
ative  in  making  the  purchaser  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  what  he  gets  and  the  supplier  in¬ 
different  to  what  he  produces,  and  who 
attributes  the  circumstance  that  good 
work  is  not  generally  produced  in  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  industry  to  the  lack  of  de¬ 
mand,  rather  than  to  the  deeper-lying 
fact  that  suppliers  and  demanders  are  of 
the  same  stock,  having  the  same  con¬ 
genital  failings,  and  satisfied  with  the 
same  standards  ?"  My  answer  to  this 
imaginary,  or  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say 
this  foreseen,  objector  would  be.  first, 
this — that  1  am  not  the  visionary  for 
whom  he  takes  me,  and  that  1  do  not 
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believe  in  the  efficacy  of  words  either 
directly  to  remedy  the  state  of  things  I 
have  been  deploring,  or  to  create  a  love 
of  art  and  a  delicate  sensitiveness  to  its 
charms  in  those  to  whom  the  responsive 
chords  have  been  refused  ;  neither  is  the 
eloquence,  trumpet-toned  and  trium¬ 
phant,  conceivable  by  me  before  which 
the  walls  of  the  Jericho  of  the  Philistine 
shall  crumble  in  abrupt  ruin  to  the 
ground  ;  least  of  all  do  I  believe  in  sud¬ 
den  developments  of  the  human  intellect. 
But  it  has  nevertheless  seemed  to  me, 
as  it  has  seemed  to  the  framers  of  this 
Association,  that  words,  if  they  be  judi¬ 
cious  and  sincere,  may  rally  and 
strengthen  and  prompt  to  action  in¬ 
stincts  and  impulses  which  only  await  a 
signal  to  assert  themselves — instincts 
sometimes,  perhaps,  not  fully  conscious 
of  themselves — and  that  a  favoring  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  thus  created  within 
which,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws, 
in  due  time,  but  by  no  stroke  of  the 
wand,  a  new  and  better  order  may  arise. 
Neither,  indeed,  do  I  ignore  the  force 
of  my  critic’s  contention  that  the  causes 
of  mischief  lie  deep,  and  are  not  to  be 
touched  by  surface-tinkering,  if  they  are 
to  be  removed  at  all ;  though  I  demur 
to  his  pessimistic  estimate  of  them  as  a 
final  bar  to  our  hopes.  It  is  true  that 
certain  specific  artistic  attributes  are,  or 
seem  to  be,  feeble  in  our  race  ;  it  is 
true,  too  true,  that  the  general  standard 
of  taste  is  low  ;  it  is  true,  too  true — I 
have  it  on  the  repeated  assurance  of 
apologetic  vendors — that  with  us  the 
ugliest  objects — often  oh  !  how  ugly — 
have  the  largest  maiket ;  nevertheless, 
the  amount  of  good  artistic  production 
in  connection  with  industry — I  pur¬ 
posely  speak  of  this  first — has  grown 
within  the  last  score  or  so  of  years,  and 
through  the  initiative,  mind,  of  a  mere 
handful  of  enthusiastic  and  highly  gifted 
men,  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  and 
.  in  a  proportionate  degree  has  the  num¬ 
ber  increased,  also,  of  those  who  accept 
and  desire  it ;  and  this  growth  has  been 
steady  and  organic,  and  is  of  the  best 
augury.  Now,  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  desire  good  work,  and 
the  concurrent  development  of  their 
critical  sensitiveness  in  matters  of  taste, 
stimulate,  in  their  turn,  the  energies, 
and  sustain  the  upward  efforts,  of  the 
producers,  and  thus,  through  action  and 


reaction,  a  condition  of  things  should 
be  slowly  but  surely  evolved  which  shall 
more  neatly  approach  that  general  level 
of  artistic  culture  and  artistic  production 
so  anxiously  looked  for  by  us  all.  It  is 
in  the  hastening  of  this  desired  result 
that  we  invoke,  not  your  sympathy  alone, 
but  your  patient,  strenuous  aid.  And 
if  I  am  further  asked  how,  in  my  view, 
this  association  can  best  contribute  to 
the  furtherance  of  our  common  end,  I 
would  say,  not  merely  by  seeking  to  fan 
and  kindle  a  more  general  interest  in  the 
things  of  art,  but  mainly  by  seeking  to 
awaken  a  clearer  perception  of  the  true 
essence  of  a  work  of  art,  by  insisting  on 
the  fundamental  identity  of  all  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  artistic  creative  impulse, 
through  whatever  channels  it  may  ex¬ 
press  itself,  and  by  setting  forth  and 
establishing  this  pregnant  truth — that 
whatever  degrees  of  dignity  and  rank 
may  exist  in  the  scale  of  artistic  produc¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  order  of  emotion 
to  which  they  minister  in  us,  they  are 
one  in  kind  ;  for  the  various  and  many 
channels  through  which  beauty  is  made 
manifest  to  us  in  art  are  but  the  numer¬ 
ous  several  slops  of  one  and  the  same 
divine  instrument. 

And  if  in  what  I  have  said  I  have  laid 
especial  stress  on  that  branch  of  art 
which  is  called  industrial,  it  is  not  solely 
to  develop  this  cardinal  doctrine,  neither 
only  because  of  the  pressing,  practical, 
paramount  national  importance  of  this 
part  of  our  subject,  but  also  because  I, 
in  truth,  believe  that  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  through  these  very  forms  of  art 
that  the  improvement,  to  which  I  look 
with  a  steadfast  faith,  will  be  mainly 
operated.  The  almost  unlimited  area 
which  they  cover  in  itself  constitutes 
them  an  engine  of  immense  power,  and 
I  believe  that  through  them,  if  at  all, 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  love  for  it 
will  be  stimulated  in,  and  communicated 
to,  constantly  increasing  numbers.  1 
believe  that  the  day  may  come  when 
public  opinion,  thus  slowly  but  definitely 
moulded,  will  make  itself  loudly  heard  ; 
when  men  will  insist  that  what  they  do 
for  the  gracing  and  adornment  of  their 
homes  shall  be  done  also  for  the  public 
buildings  and  thoroughfares  of  their 
cities ;  when  they  will  remind  their 
municipal  representatives  and  the  con¬ 
trollers  of  their  guilds  of  what  similar 
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bodies  of  men  did  for  the  cities  of  Italy 
in  the  days  of  their  proud  prosperity  in 
trade,  and  will  ask  why  the  walls  of  our 
public  edifices  are  blank  and  silent,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  adorned  and  made  de¬ 
lightful  with  things  beautiful  to  see,  or 
eloquent  of  whatever  great  deeds  or 
good  work  enrich  and  honor  the  annals 
of  the  places  of  our  birth.  And,  lastly, 
I  believe  that  an  art  desired  by  the 
whole  people  and  fostered  by  the  whole 
people’s  desire  would  reflect — for  such 
art  must  be  sincere — some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  our  race  ;  its  love  of  Na¬ 
ture,  its  imaginative  force,  its  healthful¬ 
ness,  its  strong  simplicity. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
task  is  ended.  My  duties  to-night  were 
purely  prefatory  ;  my  words  are  but  the 
prologue  to  the  proceedings  which  begin 


to-morrow — a  prologue  which  I  under¬ 
took  to  speak  less  from  any  faith  in  its 
possible  efficacy  than  in  the  belief  that 
the  first  word  spoken  at  such  a  time 
should  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  to 
whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  office  he 
is  privileged  to  All,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  bent  of  his  mind,  everything  that 
concerns  art,  from  end  to  end  of  its  en¬ 
chanting  field,  must  be,  and  is,  a  source 
of  deep,  of  constant,  and  engrossing  in¬ 
terest.  The  curtain  is  now  raised,  the 
stage  is  spread  before  you,  and  I  step 
aside  to  make  way  for  others,  leaving 
with  you  the  expression  of  my  fervent 
wish  that  the  hopes  which  have  brought 
us  together  in  this  place  may  not  have 
been  entertained  in  vain. — Contemporary 
Revmv. 
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A  MODERN  knight  of  Malta  may  still 
have  some  touch  of  the  far-off  time  of 
the  sword  and  red-crossed  cloak,  though 
his  way  lie  through  an  inextricable  tangle 
of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  the  fog  of 
vulgrr  troubles  heavily  encompass  him. 
Surely  he  is  not  less  a  knight  because 
his  social  aspirations  transcend  the  mod¬ 
erate  expectations  of  a  position  far  below 
such  merits  as,  he  feels,  should  entitle 
him  to  State-recognition,  or,  at  least, 
the  hand  of  an  unclaimed  heiress.  And 
yet,  with  the  modesty  of  unappreciated 
worth,  he  had  been  content  to  seek  the 
unpretentious  post  of  Consul  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  lo  !  a  vulgar  effervescent 
Italian  had  carried  off  the  honors  under 
his  very  nose,  in  spite  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  exterior  graces  that  would 
have  adorned  a  diplomatic  corps.  So 
the  knight  felt  exceedingly  depressed, 
and  wandered  about  Constantinople  in 
search  of  distraction. 

Distraction  came  to  him  in  perplexing 
and  undesirable  shape.  With  this  quaint, 
unconscious  touch  of  old-fashioned 
chivalry  in  him,  the  sight  of  sorrow  or 
distress  left  him  restless  until  he  had 
offered  a  helping  hand  or  a  word  of 


sympathy.  Those  who  knew  him  were 
fond  of  arguing  against  the  wisdom  of 
such  unconsidered  good-nature,  and 
their  arguments  invariably  left  him  with 
the  same  gently  uplifted  brows  and 
smile  of  humorous  deprecation.  If 
there  were  fools  and  sages,  he  thought 
on  the  whole  that  the  fools  were  pleas¬ 
anter.  Now  Fate,  if  we  may  help  our¬ 
selves  to  the  time-worn  explanation  of 
unsearchable  facts,  threw  this  kindly 
and  susceptible  Maltese  across  the  path 
of  desolate  girlhood  ;  a  pink-cheeked, 
fair-haired  English  girl,  forlorn,  desti¬ 
tute  and  unhappy  in  a  foreign  land. 
She  did  not  appeal  to  him  in  dramati¬ 
cally  tearful  distress,  but  in  quiet  endur¬ 
ance  and  a  proudly  concealed  anxiety 
that  was  fast  verging  toward  despair  ;  a 
picture  that  could  hardly  fail  to  play 
potentially  upon  the  delicate  sensibilities 
of  a  nature  that  may  be  likened  to  a 
faint  echo  of  the  music  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Plain,  he  would  have  grieved  for 
her  ;  pretty,  the  pity  within  him  caught 
flame  from  love.  So  he  rose,  dressed 
himself  very  carefully,  gallantly  shook 
off  doubt,  though  he  gazed  pensively 
into  a  diminishing  purse,  and  sighed 
when  he  thought  of  the  responsibilities 
the  bliss-giving  “  yes”  would  entail, 
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and  then  went  boldly  forth  to  plead  for 
it  with  the  traditional  fervor  of  his  race. 

These  were  the  parents  of  Tony,  who 
lived  with  his  grandfather  on  the  island 
of  Chios.  A  bewildering  little  barbarian, 
with  milky  brow  and  chin,  and  rosy 
cheeks  so  delicately  hued  beside  the  red 
of  the  short  upper  lip  that  was  part  of 
his  general  engagingness  ;  joyous,  clear, 
dark  eyes  that  sometimes  looked  out  of 
their  long  lashes  with  the  gentle  gravity 
of  his  dead  father’s,  and  wild  wavy  hair 
that  was  almost  fierce  and  aggressive  in 
its  unshaded  brilliance  of  ruddy  gold. 

His  grandfather,  Antonio  Vallery, 
wearied  of  the  dissipations  and  noisy 
solitude  of  the  charming  little  town  of 
La  Valletta,  had  long  ago  retired  to 
dwell  in  peace  upon  the  island  of  his  an* 
cestors  ;  to  smoke  and  meditate  under 
his  own  mastic  tree,  before  a  broken 
landscape  melting  into  valley  and  rising 
into  hill  with  blue  lines  of  water  cutting 
sharply  from  the  edges  of  further  islands  ; 
to  cultivate  his  vines  and  orchard,  and 
breed  long-eared  Maltese  goats.  As  a 
set'Off  against  this  pastoral  monotony, 
there  was  the  cheerful  gossip  on  politics 
with  the  inevitable  glass  of  raki  or  Chian 
wine  at  the  village  grocer’s,  where  the 
male  population  of  the  three  neighboring 
villages  met  of  an  evening  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  glance  casually  at 
their  own.  Among  these  disputatious 
politicians  Antonio  Vallery  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  and  respected  personage.  He 
was  reserved  and  good-humored,  with  a 
face  quick  to  light  up  with  a  playful, 
tolerant  smile  ;  a  tall,  powerfully  built 
man,  very  gray  and  brown,  and  severely 
touched  by  the  many  hard  lessons  he 
had  learnt  out  beyond  this  sleepy,  blue 
Mgean  sea— sorrows  and  vicissitudes  of 
which  he  spoke  little  and  remembered 
with  no  bitterness.  His  chief  delight, 
until  his  solitude  was  broken  by  a  child’s 
presence,  was  to  sit  alone  smoking  in 
the  garden,  when  the  evening  air  was 
enriched  by  the  smell  of  the  mastic  and 
pepper  trees,  and  the  sun  had  gone 
down  behind  the  hills.  The  intensity 
of  unbroken  silence  had  fallen  upon  the 
land,  and,  when  the  boy  had  brought 
home  the  goats,  and  left  the  supper  pre¬ 
pared,  there  was  nothing  for  the  old 
man  to  do  but  gaze  across  the  shadowed 
landscape  to  the  dim  sea-line,  and  muse, 
as  old  people  do,  upon  the  past — upon 


his  absent  son,  the  wedded  years  he  had 
known  in  Malta,  the  unforgotten  friends 
to  whom  he  had  been  inextricably  at¬ 
tached,  and  on  old  wounds  and  troubles 
that  looked  so  greatly  less  in  retrospect. 

On  one  of  these  soft  and  tranquil 
evenings  he  was  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Aristides,  who  came  run¬ 
ning  down  the  rocky  toirent-bed  from 
the  nearest  village,  excitedly  shaking  a 
letter  above  his  head. 

“  A  letter  for  you,  Antonio  Vallery  !” 
he  shouted.  “  Old  Peter  brought  it  in 
his  caique,  and  the  postmaster  sent  it  up 
to  the  village  at  once.” 

“Thank  you,  child,’’  .Antonio  said 
very  quietly,  but  the  hand  that  was 
eagerly  stretched  forth  to  take  the  letter 
trembled  violently. 

The  letter  told  the  story  of  sundered 
lives — of  a  dead  man  and  a  bereaved 
woman,  and  spoke  of  their  baby-boy, 
Antonio’s  grandson.  In  a  few  momenis 
the  old  man  was  tearing  on  his  mule 
down  the  rocky  pathway  that  led 
through  many  straggling  villages  to  the 
little  town  of  Chios  on  the  sea-coast. 
His  appearance  at  that  unusual  hour  in 
the  town  spread  magically  a  hint  of  dis¬ 
aster,  and  when  he  insisted  with  imperi¬ 
ous  gravity  on  Peter  putting  out  for  sea 
without  delay,  mentioning  with  impres¬ 
sive  curtness  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
town  poured  itself  out  upon  the  little 
pier,  and  gazed  upon  him  in  sorrowful 
awe, — even  the  jocose  Joanki  incapable 
of  anything  less  sober  than  an  effusive 
embrace.  Independent  of  his  popular¬ 
ity,  death  absorbed  their  attention  ;  for, 
to  these  simple  folk,  death  is  the  su- 
premest  misfortune,  and  a  visitation  to 
call  forth  the  wild  protest  of  rebellion 
and  the  cry  of  transfixed  pain.  Their 
lives  are  so  regular  and  frugal,  so  un¬ 
tainted  by  any  taste  or  habit  likely  to 
cut  off  existence  in  its  bloom,  that  such 
a  sentence  at  twenty-nine  appeared  to 
them  so  enormous  an  injustice  as  to  be 
beyond  comfort  or  endurance. 

A  month  later  Antonio  returned  with 
a  pale,  fair,  young  woman,  the  whiter 
for  her  mourning  robes,  with  a  baby 
clasped  against  her,  looking  out  upon 
the  world  with  large  dark  eyes  full  of 
infant  perplexities  and  surprise.  The 
islanders  kissed  Vallery  on  both  cheeks 
in  speechless  recognition  of  his  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  shook  the  widow’s  band  sym- 
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pathetically.  But  Joanki,  the  Chian 
humorist,  took  the  child’s  head  in  his 
rough  bronzed  hands,  kissed  it,  and 
jocosely  placed  a  finger  between  the  soft 
small  lips.  The  baby  gurgled  in  de¬ 
light,  and  thus  they  signed  their  bond 
of  eternal  friendship. 

They  were  all  anxious  to  be  kind  to 
the  pretty  widow ;  they  praised  her 
golden  hair,  marvelled  at  the  fairness  of 
her  skin,  and  bewildered  her  with  a 
multiplicity  of  offers  of  willing  nurses. 
She  was  grateful,  and  thanked  them  in 
broken  Italian,  while  .Antonio  stood  by, 
grave  and  straight,  and  interpreted  her 
gentle  words,  adding  thanks  of  his  own, 
and  the  smile  struggled  back  into  his 
fading  glance  as  it  rested  on  the  child. 
He  waited  upon  it  and  upon  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  an  interest  of  watchfulness 
born  of  his  years  of  unbroken  solitude. 
But  the  girl  drooped  visibly  despite  his 
efforts  to  keep  her.  She  sickened  to 
death,  longing  for  the  repose  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  meadow,  for  the  familiar  sights  and 
sounds  of  her  farm-home  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  and  blinded  by  the  fierce  perpetual 
sunshine  and  the  deep  glitter  of  the  sea. 
Her  boy’s  “  Mamma  ’  was  music  in  her 
ears,  but  it  could  not  numb  the  persist¬ 
ent  agony  of  this  home-sickness,  and  she 
faded  with  the  year.  As  Antonio  stood 
beside  her  open  grave,  and  flung  the 
customary  handful  of  earth  upon  the 
flower-covered  corpse  while  the  priest 
chanted  “  .May  it  rest  lightly  upon  her," 
loud  groans  issued  from  the  breasts  of 
the  sons  of  God  (as  the  male  Greek 
modestly  regards  himself)  who  looked 
down  upon  this  pretty  daughter  of  Man 
thus  cruelly  carried  away  to  the  Un¬ 
known. 

II. 

Winter  had  swept  rapidly  across  the 
highlands  of  the  .^gean,  and  the  sky 
now  looked  as  if  rain  could  never  again 
wash  the  warm  blue  dim  ;  while  under 
it  the  sea  was  a  blinding  glitter  hardly 
stirred  by  the  sign  of  motion,  cutting 
with  sharp  precision  into  the  monoto¬ 
nousclearness  of  theunshaded  landscapie. 
The  long  daisies  waved  through  the 
stony  broken  meadows  of  the  valleys 
and  upon  the  mountain-sides,  breaking 
their  uniformity  of  color  and  of  curve, 
like  foam  upon  green  waters.  On  the 
wings  of  the  outer  winds  was  borne  the 


strong  smell  of  the  sea,  mixing  invigo- 
ratingly  with  the  perfume  of  the  orange 
blossoms  from  the  gardens,  and  the 
more  poignant  scent  of  the  wild  thyme 
and  the  aromatic  plants  of  spring.  It 
was  evening,  when  Chios  looks  fairest 
in  the  eloquence  of  absolute  tranquillity 
and  rude  charm  of  shepherd-life.  A 
light  dew  lay  upon  the  grass-spears, 
turning  the  ‘meadows  afar  into  a  sea  of 
waveless  gray.  The  hill-tops  stood  out 
in  clear  lines  from  the  vapory  blue,  and 
the  shapes  of  the  goats  made  stains  upon 
the  naked  rocks  and  thin  spaces  of 
green  ;  the  eager  pigeons  fluttering 
homeward  might  have  been  spots  of 
luminous  snow,  shot  like  quiveringarrows 
through  the  still  air,  and  the  silence  was 
enriched  by  the  cheerful  twitter  of  the 
birds  as  they  trilled  and  piped  their 
good-night  to  one  another.  And  over 
all  hung  the  glamor  of  the  Eastern  sun¬ 
set,  deepening  the  twilight  mist  that 
rests  upon  the  olive-groves,  and  shadow¬ 
ing  the  purple  veil  of  opening  buds  upon 
the  young  fig-trees. 

Down  an  abrupt  shoulder  of  earth, 
above  a  little  white  village,  came  two 
boys.  One  carried  a  stick  which  he 
grasped  with  flexible  dark  fingers,  and 
used  to  keep  in  order  the  band  of  goats 
he  was  driving  before  him.  He  wore  a 
brown  tunic,  long  leather  gaiters,  a  fez, 
and  Turkish  shoes  of  red  leather, 
stitched  with  silver,  turned  up  at  the 
toes  and  fastened  off  with  bobbins  of 
red  floss  silk.  His  companion  was 
slightly  taller,  and  his  gun,  his  hunting- 
boots,  and  soft  jaunty  cap  worn  side¬ 
ways,  together  with  a  hunting-bag  stuffed 
with  game,  proclaimed  a  less  peaceable 
occupation  than  goat-minding.  They 
were  strikingly  alike,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  straight,  supple,  small-waisted 
figures  and  the  perfect  chiselling  of  the 
features  were  memories  of  an  old  race 
now  chiefly  relegated  to  these  depopu¬ 
lated  islands.  Beautiful  indeed  were 
these  boys  ;  each  had  the  same  long, 
grave,  dark  eyes,  that  knew  not  how  to 
laugh,  in  faces  burned  a  rich  bronze,  the 
unsmiling  lips  of  statues,  coldly  but 
beautifully  curved,  equally  expressive 
of  icy  reserve  and  bucolic  dulness. 
Spiro  and  Saba  were  the  names  of  these 
sons  of  the  soil,  not,  as  perhaps  might 
be  imagined  from  their  romantic  de¬ 
scription,  fallen  princes,  or  in  any  way 
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attractive  boys.  But  a  Chian  peasant, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  benefits  of 
soap  and  water,  may  have  the  exterior 
of  a  Greek  god,  as  Saba  and  Spiro  had, 
and  less  soul  than  the  animals  he  pro¬ 
fesses  such  infinite  contempt  for,  as  they 
also  had.  They  were  not  coarse,  for 
the  Greek  islander  is  never  coarse,  bal¬ 
anced,  as  he  is,  with  curious  soleness, 
between  the  barbarian  and  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Simply  dull,  sober,  never  hurried, 
and  tinged  with  cruelty,  which  in  Saba 
showed  itself  in  his  treatment  of  his 
goats,  and  in  Spiro  in  the  less  active 
form  of  strong  dislike  for  all  that  is  phys¬ 
ically  weak,  or  sickly,  or  feminine. 

"  That  is  surely  Tony’s  voice,”  said 
Saba,  with  something  dimly  suggestive 
through  an  irreflective  indolence  of  tone 
that  touched  upon  unconscious  good¬ 
nature 

”  I  dare  say.  Why  do  you  talk  of 
the  fellow  ?  I  hate  him  !  I  wish  those 
priests  hadn’t  puffed  his  silly  head  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  importance,  by  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  fuss  of  his  singing.  Some¬ 
body  ought  to  snuff  him  out,  and  give 
us  peace.” 

”  I  don’t  know  about  that.  His 
voice  is  really  beautiful  :  I  could  stand 
here  listening  to  him  singing  like  that 
forever.  The pappa  says  that  somebody 
has  told  him  boys  sing  like  Tony  in  the 
great  heretical  churches  of  Europe.” 

Spiro  changed  his  gun  to  the  other 
shoulder  and  Bung  a  glance  of  dark  dis¬ 
approval,  mixed  with  some  anger,  down 
the  valley,  from  which  travelled  up  the 
clear  sweet  notes  of  a  child's  soprano. 
Tony  was  singing  a  thin  Italian  melody 
of  small  musical  worth,  but,  breaking  as 
it  did  the  evening  stillness,  it  was  magi¬ 
cally  effective.  Below,  Tony  himself 
might  be  discerned  by  a  spot  of  lumi¬ 
nous  gold  through  the  deepening  shadows 
of  the  landscape — the  head  of  the  little 
popular  idol  ;  the  hero  of  his  own  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  wonder  of  many  another 
into  which  his  name  and  adventures  had 
travelled.  A  charming  head  it  was  ; 
and  each  time  Spiro  felt  compelled  to 
make  this  admission  to  himself,  his  pas¬ 
sive  hate  for  the  child  was  spurred  mo¬ 
mently  by  an  active  sting. 

”  I  can  tell  you,  Spiro,  Smaragda  and 
mother  would  not  wish  to  see  Tony 
snuffed  out  Joanki  always  calls  him 
Sraaragda’s  little  husband,  and  mother 


seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  unlikelier 
things  have  come  to  pass.” 

Who  cares  for  women’s  thoughts  t 
They  are  all  fools,”  retorted  Spiro,  with 
an  impatient  movement  of  his  vacant 
shoulder  ;  like  the  youthful  Telemachus 
in  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  be  felt  him¬ 
self  the  head  of  the  house,  and  held  his 
mother  in  light  esteem. 

‘‘All,  Spiro?  Even  Helene  Am- 
pilou  ?” 

Saba  did  not  look  round  at  his  brother, 
but  his  smile  expressed  quiet  enjoyment 
of  his  own  joke.  If  Spiro  had  any  la¬ 
tent  sense*of  humor,  it  did  not  permit  of 
his  relishing  any  joke  aimed  at  himself, 
and  he  regarded  Saba’s  attempts  in  this 
department  as  demonstrative  of  excep¬ 
tionally  bad  taste. 

‘‘  Helene  Ampilou  is  as  great  a  fool 
as  the  rest,  unless  she  may  be  a  greater,” 
he  said,  with  an  ugly  frown.  ‘‘  The 
fact  that  I  think  she  may  suit  me  when 
we  are  old  enough  to  marry,  and  that 
our  parents  have  betrothed  us,  does  not, 
that  I  am  aware,  add  to  her  stock  of 
brains.  I  am  going  to  marry  Helene 
because  she  has  a  hundred  lirai^  and 
because  one  must  marry  somebody,  and 
she  is  as  good  as  another.  That  need 
not  change  my  belief  that  women  are 
poor  creatures,  with  very  long  hair  and 
no  brains.” 

Although  this  had  been  the  opinion 
of  his  father,  and  every  male  islander 
shared  it,  to  whom  it  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  by  a  long  line  of  Oriental  ances¬ 
tors,  Spiro  enunciated  it  with  the,  severe 
proud  utterance  that  bespeaks  careful 
meditation  and  originality.  But  little, 
and  that  not  necessarily  novel,  does 
duty  for  originality  on  a  sleepy  iEgeaa 
island,  where  there  is  nothing  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  local  genius  than  the  impass¬ 
able  rocks  and  the  blue  waters. 

”  True  enough,”  assented  Saba,  phil¬ 
osophically,  while  he  hit  an  inoffensive 
goat  between  the  ears,  causing  it  in 
fright  and  apprehension  to  break  the 
ranks,  for  the  refined  pleasure  of  beat¬ 
ing  it  back.  ‘‘  Christo  and  I  are  going 
to  the  Jesuit’s  Church  to-morrow  to 
hear  Tony  sing.  Helene  will  come 
down  too,  if  her  mother  will  bring  her. 
You  will  have  to  come  with  Helene, 
won’t  you  ?” 

‘‘  Certainly  not  ;  I  don’t  want  to  hear 
that  yellow-haired  brat,  and  if  Helene 
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does,  she  will  have  to  manage  without 
me.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  hear  a  boy 
squeaking  and  piping  like  a  girl.” 

Another  hard  blow  sent  the  nervous 
goat  limping  and  bleating  behind  its 
companions,  and  Saba,  satisfied  with 
his  work,  turned  his  spare  attentions  to 
the  birds  by  roughly  shaking  the  branches 
in  which  they  were  sleeping  as  he  passed, 
and  winging  a  feathery  frightened  cloud 
into  the  air. 

“  You  are  hard  on  poor  Tony,”  he 
remarked  after  a  pause,  with  that  echo 
in  his  voice  which  seemed  the  answer  to 
a  dimly  felt  and  undefinable  kindliness 
noticeable  whenever  he  spoke  of  or  to 
the  bright  boy.  ”  How  can  you  not 
like  his  singing  ?  Listen,  is  not  that 
like  your  idea  of  an  angel  ?” 

”  I  haven’t  the  ghost  of  an  idea  of  an 
angel,  but  nothing  about  that  fellow  will 
ever  come  near  it  when  I  do  form  one,” 
laughed  Spiro  unpleasantly. 

Saba  planted  his  stick  upon  the  rocky 
goat-path,  and  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
silvery  notes  growing  shriller  as  the 
shining  head  bobbed  up  and  down  in  the 
steep  ascent.  Spiro  thrust  out  his  lips 
and  dragged  down  the  corners  in  a  re¬ 
pulsive  sneer,  stooped  to  pick  a  grass- 
blade.  and  as  he  disappeared  under  the 
blackened  archway  beside  the  village 
fountain  and  washing-tank  he  muttered, 
”  I’ll  suiely  strangle  that  little  beast 
one  of  these  days.” 

”  Are  your  goats  fond  of  singing, 
Tony  ?”  asked  Saba. 

A  small  boy,  like  a  flash  of  light, 
cleared  the  low,  loose  border  of  stones 
that  edged  the  narrow  pathway,  and 
stood  shaking  out  his  curls  and  laugh¬ 
ing  musically  with  contagious  mirth, 
while  he  held  a  white  kid  pressed  affec¬ 
tionately  in  one  arm.  The  jump  and 
climb  had  reddened  his  fresh  cheeks, 
and  he  looked  an  engaging  picture  of  a 
healthy,  high-spirited  and  noble  little 
imp.  This  minute  leader  was  followed 
by  four  sedate  brown  goats  and  four 
frisky  black-and-brown  kids,  that  gazed 
alternately  at  their  mothers  and  at  Tony 
with  speechless  assertion  of  divided 
affections,  impartially  rubbing  their 
moist  muzzles  against  the  maternal  side 
and  against  their  keeper’s  blue  stockings. 

‘‘Of  course  they  are,”  cried  Tony, 
putting  on  his  cap  again,  and  changing 
the  kid  to  the  other  arm.  ‘‘  You  should 


see  how  sensible  even  the  kids  are  with 
me.  I  make  them  play,  too,  and  I  play 
with  them.  Mitzo  can’t  manage  them 
half  so  well  as  I  do — that’s  why  I  help 
him.  I  am  fond  of  Mitzo,  you  know, 
but  then  he’s  such  a  fool.  He  does  not 
talk  to  them,  and  that’s  bad  for  them, 
you  know.  Why,  Saba,  goats  want  to 
be  talked  to  and  amused  just  as  much 
as  we  do.  And  when  they  see  Mitzo 
sitting  quite  silent  and  dull  on  a  stone, 
they  don’t  like  it,  and  get  cross  and 
troublesome.  But  they  are  never  trouble¬ 
some  with  me.  Even  the  kids  do  just 
what  I  tell  them.  Just  look  at  this  little 
white  fellow.  Isn’t  he  a  beauty? 
That’s  his  mother  over  there.” 

Saba  patted  the  kid’s  head  patron¬ 
izingly,  and  hardly  seemed  to  relish  the 
amiable  concession,  but  Tony  was  look¬ 
ing  at  him  with  his  earnest  imoerious- 
ness  of  expression,  and  anything  less 
affectionate  would  be  regarded  by  him 
in  the  light  of  a  distinct  offence. 

‘‘It  is  really  astonishing  how  much 
sense  the  fellow  has,”  Tony  went  on 
explanatorily.  ‘‘  He  understands  every¬ 
thing.  I  am  going  to  give  him  to  Smar- 
agda  when  he  is  old  enough  to  leave  his 
mother.  Kokona  Photini  said  Smaragda 
might  have  him.” 

”  But  you  ought  not  to  give  him  to 
Smaragda  if  he  is  so  sensible.  Girls, 
you  know,  Tony,  are  great  simpletons. 
An  intelligent  kid  like  yours  would  have 
no  chance  of  finishing  his  education 
properly  with  one  of  them,  eh  ?” 

‘‘  Are  they  really,  Saba  ?’’  asked  Tony 
with  reflective  gravity.  ‘‘  But  I  don’t 
think  Smaragda  a  simpleton,”  he  added, 
shaking  his  head.  ”  She  is  the  very 
nicest  little  girl  in  Chios.  Grandfather 
says  so,  and  it  isn’t  the  same  as  if  any¬ 
body  else  said  it,  you  know,  for  grand¬ 
papa  reads  in  Italian  books,  and  has 
lived  in  Malta,  which  is  a  great  way  off 
— and  he’s  been  to  Constantinople,  and 
lots  of  other  places.  Grandpapa  says 
she  is  not  beautiful  like  my  mamma,  and 
he  must  know,  but  she  is  prettier  than 
anybody  else  here,  and  I  know  she  isn’t 
a  bit  stupid.  She  can’t  ride  Pollux,  and 
she’s  afraid  of  the  sea.  That  is  silly,  I 
think,  but  oh  !  she  says  lots  of  clever 
things — cleverer  than  you  do,  Saba.” 

"  Oh,  does  she  ?  Wait  till  you  grow 
up,  Tony,  and  then  you  won’t  think 
Smaragda  so  clever.” 
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“  Yes,  I  will.  I’m  going  to  marry 
her  when  I  grow  up.  I'm  very  fond  of 
her,  and  that’s  why  I’m  giving  her  my 
white  kid.  Do  you  know,  I  was  down 
in  town  yesterday  ?” 

“  Indeed,  I  heard  all  about  it  from 
Joanki,  who  says  you  were  carrying  on 
at  quite  an  awful  rate.” 

*’  Yes,  it  was  just  like  this,”  said 
Tf*ny,  with  his  delicious  explanatory  air. 
**  Grandpapa  gave  me  a  drachma,  all  to 
spend  myself.  Mitzo  and  I  went  down 
to  the  town  'cause  Mitzo  had  never  seen 
the  town  before — you  know  poor  Mitzo's 
mother  is  not  rich  at  all,  and  he  never 
has  anv  money,  so  I  promised  to  treat 
him.  When  we  were  walking  down  the 
street  we  met  the  Demarch.  He  stopped 
and  asked  me  why  I  was  looking  so  seri¬ 
ous,  and  I  said,  ‘  I  am  thinking  how 
much  money  I  should  want  to  go  to 
England  ;  ’  and  then  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  like  to  go  to  England,  and  he 
said  he  has  always  heard  that  England 
is  a  pretty  comfortable  place  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  live  in,  with  lots  of  money, 
who  didn’t  mind  fogs  and  no  sunshine, 
but  he  thought  sunshine  would  suit  him 
better.  Then  I  told  him  grandpapa  had 
plenty  of  money,  for  he  had  given  me  a 
drachma  to  spend  as  I  liked.  And  the 
Demarch  laughed  and  gave  me  another, 
and  hoped  I  would  not  get  my  head 
split  on  a  rock,  or  tumble  into  the  sea 
and  get  drowned  before  I  had  time  to 
spend  it.” 

”  A  sensible  hope  on  his  part.  So  1 
suppose  you  spent  all  your  fortune — the 
two  whole  drachmae  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  spent  it  all,”  Tonv  said, 
with  a  nod.  ”  I  bought  a  splendid  red 
ribbon  for  the  kid.  Smaragda  won’t 
know  which  is  the  handsomest,  the  kid 
or  its  collar.  And  Mitzo  and  I  went  in 
Marco's  boat  to  see  the  Saint  Sophia, 
and  that  cost  half  a  franc.  She  is  a 
very  beautiful  ship,  Saba,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  came  down,  and  shook  hands  with 
me,  and  said  I  was  quite  an  English¬ 
man,  and  that  I  must  go  to  Constant!* 
nople  when  I  grow  up.  and  become  a 
Pasha.  I  said  1  would  consider  it,  and 
he  laughed,  and  give  us  sherbet  and 
rahat  ul  koun.  That’s  how  he  called 
it  ;  he  says  loukoumi  isn’t  light.” 

”  Upon  my  faith,  you’ll  do  ;  a  fine 
enterprising  fellow  like  you  won’t  come 
to  the  wall.  You  will  go  to  see  the  Sul¬ 


tan  next,  Panaghia  Mou.  How  close 
and  heavy  the  air  is  !  Well,  good-night, 
Tony.  Don’t  get  into  any  mischief  be¬ 
tween  this  and  your  grandfather’s  cot¬ 
tage.  I  will  rot  forget  to  tell  Smaragda 
about  the  kid.” 

Saba,  mindful  of  the  supper  hour, 
hurried  through  the  archway  and  col¬ 
lected  his  flock  with  indiscriminate 
blows,  while  Tony  jumped  and  raced 
among  the  wet  stones  of  the  oleander 
and  myrtle-edged  torrent  that  trended 
roughly  into  Vallery’s  vine-fields,  and 
he  noted  that  the  bleat  of  the  goats 
above  the  tinkle  of  their  bells,  as  they 
ran  with  him,  was  beginning  to  take  an 
anxious  and  suffering  tone. 

"  I  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  them,”  he  thought,  stopping  to 
soothe  and  quiet  them.  ”  It  does  feel 
very  hot,  I  know,  just  like  summer. 
There’s  grandpapa  looking  at  the  sky.” 

When  Tony  bounded  up  above  the 
thin  line  of  silver  water  that  curled  and 
swirled  in  delicate  murmur  through  its 
shrubs  and  sedges,  night  had  flung  its 
first  arrow  into  the  heart  of  the  dying 
day,  and  the  west  was  a  river  of  blood. 
All  the  trees  had  sung  their  shrill  good¬ 
night  before  the  woods  went  asleep. 
Yet  an  uneasy  dolorous  sound  broke 
ever  and  anon  the  silence  of  the  land, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  questioning 
and  apprehensive  note  in  the  recurring 
bark  of  the  watch-dogs. 

III. 

Tony  was  as  un-Greek  as  possible  ; 
an  abnormal  and  perplexing  urchin  who 
might  turn  out  a  Christian  ornament 
and  might  take  a  high  rank  with  the 
reprobates,  supposing  it  probable  he 
should  survive  the  hourly  and  incalcu¬ 
lable  risks  of  the  wildest  childhood. 

Greek  children  are  the  very  opposite 
of  wild.  They  never  run,  nor  leap,  nor 
shout,  nor  cut  mad  capers  for  pure  light¬ 
ness  of  heart.  They  are  born  old,  un- 
exuberant,  and  steady,  and  may  per¬ 
chance  grow  partially  young  with  age. 
1  have  known  an  old  Greek  to  laugh 
heartily,  but  never  a  child.  These  sit 
still  on  chairs  in  an  attitude  of  complete 
respectability  and  antique  repose  ;  they 
do  not  even  dangle  their  feet,  or  thrust 
out  a  furtive  elbow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  another  child  ;  they  walk  about  se¬ 
dately,  and  only  fall  when  they  are 
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thrown  down.  Peasant  babies  delight 
to  stand  with  their  mouths  open,  staring 
silently  and  listening  to  their  elders,  the 
most  audacious  and  sprightly  variation 
of  this  somewhat  monotonous  entertain¬ 
ment  being  a  glance  of  dull  meaning  be¬ 
tween  themselves.  Conceive  then  the 
effect  on  an  unenlightened,  unaspiring 
population  of  this  semi-British,  semi- 
Arabian  barbarian,  full  to  overflowing 
of  animal  spirits,  and  yet  gentle  and 
soft-natured  ;  alert  in  the  matter  of  en¬ 
terprise  frequently  touching  the  skirts 
of  disaster,  and  quite  indifferent  to  or 
apprehensive  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
broken  head  or  an  untimely  grave.  A 
breathless,  dreadful  lad,  with  unex¬ 
pected  sensibilities  and  an  open-eyed 
curiosity  perpetually  tending  to  awk¬ 
ward  questioning  that  would  be  content 
with  no  baffling  conjecture  or  make¬ 
shift  explanation,  but  demanded  clear 
and  logical  instruction,  showing  a  child’s 
merciless  contempt  for  imperfect  infor¬ 
mation  or  impotence  of  any  kind. 

The  Demarch  had  thought  it  not  im¬ 
probable  that  Tony  would  end  by  the 
hand  of  the  public  executioner,  until  his 
heart  was  softened  by  the  little  fellow’s 
unseizable  attractiveness  as  he  stood 
before  him  with  his  chubby  hands  man¬ 
fully  twisting  the  contents  of  his  knicker- 
bocker  pockets,  and  discussed  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  England  and  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  Demarch  was  heard  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  evening  that  Tony  was  a  frank 
and  pretty  rascal  who  might  be  anything 
yet  ;  and  the  Aga,  to  whom  this  com¬ 
prehensive  opinion  had  been  communi¬ 
cated,  observed  that  English  blood  is 
assertive  and  runs  high  in  enterprise, 
and  that  on  the  whole  he  preferred  it  to 
the  French  or  Greek. 

But  Smaragda  was  his  loyal  and  ar¬ 
dent  admirer.  She  was  convinced  that 
no  such  nice  little  boy  had  ever  before 
been  sent  into  this  world  by  fay  or  fairy 
to  catch  a  nice  little  girl’s  fancy.  She 
loved  him  profoundly  ;  screamed  and 
closed  her  tawny  eyes  when  he  flew  past 
her  on  Pollux  ;  whimpered  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  pain  when  she  saw  him  one  day 
tumble  off  a  rock  into  the  village  tank  ; 
and  joined  delightedly  in  his  contagious 
laughter  when  Marigo,  the  washer¬ 
woman,  had  roughly  rescued  him  by  the 
leg,  and  planted  him  on  the  path  to 
shake  out  his  draggled  plumes. 


Indeed  with  everybody,  far  and  near, 
Vallery’s  grandson  was  a  favorite,  always 
excepting  the  Archbishop,  who  mis¬ 
trusted  his  weakness  in  catechism,  and 
Spiro,  who  hated  him  for  reasons  un¬ 
known.  But  the  schoolmaster  down  in 
Chios  loved  him  perhaps  more  than  all  ; 
and  in  the  grocer’s  shop  his  destiny 
rivalled  the  probable  fate  of  France  now 
that  Germany  had  reduced  her  to  a  po¬ 
litical  pulp,  and  the  relative  degrees  of 
rascality  in  the  gentlemen  in  office  at 
Athens  and  the  gentlemen  out 

IV. 

Antonio  Vallery  was  anxiously 
scanning  the  sky  as  his  grandson  climbed 
the  low  garden-wall,  and  his  curiosity 
was  great  enough  to  allow  the  cigarette 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  burn  itself 
out  unpeiceived. 

“  Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  rain, 
grandpapa  asked  Tony,  with  that  in¬ 
imitable  gravity  children  brought  up  in 
old  society  acquire,  while  he  stood  be¬ 
side  Antonio  and  watched  the  sky,  too, 
keeping  his  hands  in  his  small  side- 
pockets. 

“  I  am  fearing  something  far  different, 
Tony.  Rain  is  a  blessing  to  us,  but 
that  sky  looks  like  a  threatened  crack  in 
our  old  baked  earth.” 

“  Why  ?  What  sort  of  crack  ?” 

”  A  dreadful  one,  boy, — an  earth¬ 
quake.” 

Tony  grew  very  |anxious,  and  puck¬ 
ered  his  smooth  forehead  into  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  ostentatious  intensity.  They 
stood  together  in  silence  upon  the  short 
grassy  slope  above  the  torrent-bed,  and 
the  inquietude  and  depression  of  Nature 
were  felt  in  the  gasping  barks  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  curs  and  farm  watch-dogs,  in  the 
nervous  bleating  of  goats  and  penned 
sheep,  and  the  piteous  lowing  of  the 
cows  in  their  stables,  with  the  mules 
and  donkeys  adding  their  more  noisy 
protest  at  this  widespread  and  indefin¬ 
able  uneasiness  and  alarm.  The  sky 
was  extraordinary  enough  to  justify 
both.  Mountains  of  purple  shadows 
had  gathered  and  massed  themselves 
upon  blood-red  clouds  that  brought  no 
light  with  them,  but  a  dense  and  stifling 
heat,  as  if  they  glowed  with  inward  Are 
and  suppressed  their  flame.  With  each 
movement  the  air  seemed  to  grow  heavier 
and  hotter,  until  breathing  became  al- 
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most  a  tyranny.  Not  a  star  glimmered 
in  the  field  of  lurid  dusk  above,  not  a 
sound  of  life  or  motion  in  the  trees 
beneath. 

“  Grandpapa,  what  is  an  earthquake 
like  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  one  ?”  asked 
Tony,  a  little  frightened,  but  determined 
not  to  show  it 

“  What  is  it  like,  boy  ?”  cried  An¬ 
tonio,  with  a  slight  shudder.  “  There 
are  hardly  words  in  which  to  describe  it. 

I  tell  you  there  is  no  evil  to  approach  it 
in  horror.  The  worst  sea  is  not  so 
cruel  as  the  earth  when  all  the  devils  of 
hell  are  bursting  their  barriers  under¬ 
neath  it,  and  roaring  and  howling,  and 
shaking  it  in  their  merciless  rage,  until 
they  succeed  in  gashing  it  into  the  aw- 
fullest  grave,  smothering  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  flames  of  their  fire 
below.  I  saw  such  work  once  done  in 
Sicily.  The  sky  was  like  that — a  sea  of 
blood  and  fire  and  gloom.  The  dull 
thud  underground  was  like  the  echo  of 
infernal  horse-hoofs  tramping  through 
the  unfelt  air,  and  the  land  rocked  from 
side  to  side  like  a  helpless  ship  on  the 
wide,  waste,  deep  sea.  Ah  !  but  on  the 
water  you  look  your  enemy  in  the  face. 
You  see  the  liquid  masses  piling  up  in 
mountainous  waves  before  you,  and  you 
know  that  they  will  break  into  angry 
foam  and  swallow  you.  You  can  gauge 
your  chances  of  safety,  and  mayhap  use 
them,  or  you  can  realize  the  worst. 
What  is  that  agony,  great  as  it  is,  in 
comparison  with  the  appalling  sense  of 
feeling  and  hearing  the  rock  and  roar  of 
unseen  waves  ?  of  not  knowing  whither 
to  run,  how  to  escape,  what  to  fear  ?  1 

remember  on  that  dreadful  night  that, 
when  the  swinging  ceased,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  cord  that  bound  the  land  were 
wrenched  from  east  to  west  in  one  vio¬ 
lent  upward  jerk,  and  it  lay  with  the 
death-rattle  in  its  throat — human  forms 
heaped  together  under  the  ruins,  trees 
gashed  to  their  roots,  and  mighty  rocks 
split  open.  Oh!  an  earthquake,  Tony  ! 
God  help  us  if  that  monstrous  misery  is 
before  us  !”  he  ended,  with  passionate 
vehemence. 

“Isn’t  there  any  one  place  safer  for 
people  than  others  ?”  Tony  asked  with 
a  tearless  sob  of  fright,  for  his  grand¬ 
father’s  words  and  voice  filled  him  with 
speechless  horror. 

“  Surely,  surely,  it  is  safer  for  us  to 


be  under  God's  sky,  and  in  the  wide 
empty  fields  than  in  a  town  or  village 
with  the  added  dangers  of  falling  houses 
and  the  hustle  of  panic-stricken  people.” 

”  Then  it  would  be  worse  for  Kokona 
Photini  and  for  Smaragda  than  for  us  ?'  ’ 
Tony  suggested  in  breathless  anxiety. 

“  I  believe  so.  They  are  in  a  narrow 
street,  and  the  houses  are  very  inse¬ 
cure.” 

Tony  sat  down  on  the  wall  in  his  over¬ 
powering  distress,  and  tried  to  think  ; 
then  he  said  after  a  pause,  ”  Grandpapa, 
had  1  not  better  take  Pollux  and  ride 
down  to  the  village  to  warn  Kokona 
Photini,  and  bring  them  up  to  stay  with 
us  ?“ 

”  No,  no,  Tony.  It  may  be  only 
some  freak  of  Nature,  no  more  easily 
accounted  for  than  the  thousand  things 
that  happen  daily,  and  which  no  amount 
of  learning  will  help  us  to  understand.” 

”  But  if  anything  happens  to  show 
you  that  it  is  really  going  to  be  an  earth¬ 
quake,  like  the  one  in  Sicily,  you  know, 
won’t  you  let  me  go  ?”  the  little  fellow 
persisted. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,  lad.  In  the 
mean  time  we  may  as  well  have  our  sup¬ 
per,  and  leave  the  goats  to  Mitzo.” 

Tony  carried  his  kid  into  the  kitchen, 
followed  by  its  bleating  and  nervous 
mother,  and  carefully  placed  it  on  a 
piece  of  old  carpet,  left  for  its  use  beside 
a  heap  of  dried  olive-wood.  Turning 
to  the  inviting  table,  with  its  spotless 
cloth  and  home-spun  napkins,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  spite  of  fears  and  tremors,  to 
devour  a  plate  of  steaming  pillau  as  only 
a  hungry  child  can  ;  and  when  the  misy- 
thera  and  dried  figs  appeared,  and  he 
had  swallowed  his  usual  allowance  of  red 
wine  and  water,  he  felt  strengthened 
enough  to  resume  the  conversation. 

“  1  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  the 
white  kid,”  he  said,  as  he  slowly  spread 
a  lump  of  creamy  cheese  on  bread  and 
crowned  it  with  a  dried  fig.  ”  It  will 
look  so  pretty  with  its  new  red  ribbon, 
and  I  am  going  to  teach  it  lots  of  tricks 
for  Smaragda.  But,  I  say,  grandpapa, 
I  don’t  a  bit  like  that  sky.  I  wish  it 
would  not  stay  so  red  and  strange.  It 
does  not  seem  right  not  to  see  any  stars 
when  there  is  no  rain  or  storm.  I  am 
sure  I  saw  a  flash  of  lightning  just  now, 
— didn’t  you,  grandpapa  ?” 

“  There  is  no  use  in  anticipating  dan- 
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gers  we  cannot  avert,  and  against  which 
we  are  powerless  to  protect  ourselves,” 
said  Antonio  bitterly,  laying  down  his 
glass  to  peer  out  at  the  patch  of  murky 
red  which  showed  through  the  branches 
of  the  plane-tree  before  the  window. 
"Go  to  bed,  boy,  and  try  to  sleep 
soundly.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  bed,  grandpapa  ?” 

"  Not  just  yet :  I  want  to  smoke  a 
cigarette  and  get  my  thoughts  in  shape  ; 
but  youn^  bones  need  sleep  if  they  are 
to  grow.’ 

"  I  won’t  go  to  bed.  I'll  stay  here, 
and  sleep  on  the  sofa.  If  the  earth* 
quake  comes,  you’ll  call  me  at  once, 
won’t  you  ?” 

Vallery  nodded,  and  the  boy  rolled 
himself  up  on  the  sofa,  and  was  soon 
carried  into  sweet,  dreamless  sleep. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  when  Tony  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa,  his  pretty  flushed 
face  lying  like  a  ripe  pomegranate  in  a 
bed  of  sunny  curls  ;  and  Antonio  Val¬ 
lery  continued  to  watch  the  lurid  gloom 
of  the  heavens  as  the  air  grew  hotter  and 
heavier  with  its  nameless  electric  forces 
and  currents.  Toward  midnight  the 
clouds  parted  and  frayed  themselves 
into  a  line  of  threads  over  a  rainbow  of 
pale  light  spanning  east  and  west.  A 
sudden  movement  of  Antonio’s  chair 
woke  the  sleeper,  who,  seeing  at  once 
with  widely  opened  and  alert  eyes  his 
grandfather’s  form  pencilled  clearly  in 
the  dim  air  by  the  flicker  of  the  lamp, 
jumped  up,  and  asked  the  hour. 

"  .A  quarter  to  one,”  said  Antonio 
softly,  as  if  fear  were  a  tangible  pres¬ 
ence  to  be  conciliated  and  turned  away 
with  gentle  voice.  "  I  am  glad  you 
slept  so  well,  Tony.  If  there  be  trouble 
in  front  of  us,  you  will  face  it  all  the 
better  for  rest.” 

The  boy  peered  eagerly  out  of  the 
window,  and  asked  :  "  What  does  that 
strange  light  mean,  grandpapa  ?” 

"  Nothing  good,  I  fear.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  blow  cannot  now  be  far  off. 
Such  a  light  as  that  in  the  heavens  is 
otherwise  inconceivable  at  this  hour.” 

"  May  I  go  at  once  to  Kokona  Pho- 
tini  ?” 

Antonio  looked  Yearningly  into  the 
urgent  beseeching  little  face,  so  imperi¬ 
ous  in  its  pleading,  so  generous  in  its 
ardor.  He  recognized  the  nobility  of 
the  request,  and  its  unselfish  purpose. 


but  he  dreaded  to  let  the  child  out  of 
his  sight,  though  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  actual  peril  would  be  incurred  be¬ 
tween  the  cottage  and  the  village.  Still 
he  wavered,  and  would  fain  have  re¬ 
fused. 

“  Grandpapa,  you  promised,”  Tony 
pressed. 

"  Very  well,”  Vallery  assented  reluc¬ 
tantly.  "  I  don’t  know  why  I  should 
forbid  you.  It  is  not  far,  and  you  will 
be  very  careful  and  not  delay  ?” 

Without  waiting  to  give  the  assurance, 
Tony  rushed  off  to  waken  Mitzo,  who 
slept  in  a  tiny  outhouse. 

"  Quick,  quick,  Mitzo,  a  lamp  ! 
Help  me  to  get  Pollux  ready.  I  am  in 
a  great  hurry  to  get  down  to  the  village 
yonder.” 

"  It  is  not  morning  already,  surely,” 
muttered  Mitzo  sleepily,  rubbing  his 
half-closed  eyes. 

"  No,  but  there  is  going  to  be  an 
earthquake,  and  you  must  get  up  quick¬ 
ly,”  Tony  panted. 

It  was  exactly  one  o’clock  when  Tony 
sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  Mitzo  stood 
at  the  gate  to  hold  the  lamp  until  he 
found  his  way  safely  into  the  jagged 
path  below  which  fringed  the  black  swirl 
of  water  in  its  rocky  torrent-bed.  Just 
as  he  bent  his  head  under  an  orange- 
tree  in  flower  before  dropping  into  the 
torrent,  he  felt  himself  encircled  by  em¬ 
bracing  arms,  and  looking  round  inquir¬ 
ingly,  his  brilliant  eyes  pierced  through 
the  darkness  to  his  grandfather’s  white 
and  solemn  face. 

“  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  Tony. 
It  is  right  that  you  should  think  of 
others,  but  only  come  back  safe  to  me.” 

Even  in  his  impatient  need  of  action, 
he  was  careful  to  extricate  himself  gently 
from  the  old  man’s  arms,  and  cried  glee¬ 
fully  :  "Of  course,  grandpapa.  I’ll 
come  back  safe  to  you.  You  could  not 
do  without  your  little  boy,  and  I  couldn’ t 
do  without  you  either.” 

Teats  welled  up  into  his  eyes  as  the 
prospect  of  either  having  ever  to  do 
without  the  other  dimly  suggested  itself 
to  his  untrained  vision  ;  but  he  had  a 
mission  before  him,  and  he  resolutely 
brushed  them  away,  and  recovering  him¬ 
self,  added  :  ”  Don’t  be  anxious,  grand¬ 
papa.  I’ll  come  back  in  an  hour  with 
Kokona  Photini  and  Smaragda  and  her 
brothers.  You  can  give  Smaragda  my 
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bed — she  is  small  like  me  ;  and  tell 
Mitzo  not  to  forget  to  tie  the  red  ribbon 
round  the  kid's  throat.  Good-night.” 

He  leaned  forward  and  patted  Pollux 
bravely.  The  mule  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  expected  of  him,  ren¬ 
dered  doubly  nervous  and  sensitive 
through  the  sensations  provoked  by  the 
electrical  influences  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  an  instant  the  rocky  slope  was 
crossed,  and  the  dark  stream  was  flying 
under  hurrying  feet  no  less  rapid  than 
its  downward  rush,  the  hills  rising  and 
falling  from  massy  shadow  to  vague  out¬ 
line  as  mule  and  rider  shot  through  the 
arrowy  descent.  Pollux,  as  if  realizing 
by  instinct  the  supreme  need  of  velocity, 
never  swerved  or  slackened  in  his  mad 
gallop,  as  his  rider  never  swerved  or 
blanched  in  his  seat.  Now  the  land¬ 
scape  dropped  into  black  space,  and 
anon  there  suddenly  emerged  out  of  the 
infinite  shadow  long  fields  and  broken 
>walls  and  ghostly  trees  shaped  in  weird 
indistinctness  under  the  faint  glimmer 
of  light  rising  from  the  sea  across  the 
heavens,  and  losing  itself  behind  the 
high  peak  of  Mount  Elias.  And  Tony 
held  his  breath  in  dread  that  this  fierce 
speed  might  prove  too  much  for  his 
strength. 

At  last  the  unbearable  strain  of 
solitude  and  passionate  terror  was  sus¬ 
pended.  He  could  see  the  straggling 
shapes  of  houses  making  dim  points  in 
the  bewildering  gloom, — a  massy  dark¬ 
ness  that  carried  with  it  the  comfort  of 
human  brotherhood.  And  then  came 
the  grateful  sound  under  the  mule’s 
hoofs  of  worn  and  ragged  pavement,  and 
the  familiar  steps  and  housetops  of  the 
village  street  greeted  his  tired  eyes  like 
cherished  friends,  ile  jumped  down, 
and  knocked  loudly  at  Kokona  Photini's 
door.  A  white  cap  framing  features 
hardly  visible  showed  itself  at  a  window, 
and  a  husky  voice  called  out  :  "  Who 
on  earth  is  knocking  at  such  an  hour  ?” 

‘‘  It  is  I, — Tony.  Come  away  at 
once,  Kokona  Photini.  Oh,  do  please, 
1  pray  you.  Grandpapa  says  you  must 
— all  of  you — Smaragda,  and  Spiro  and 
Saba.  You  are  to  stay  with  us.  Come 
please  now.  I  can’t  delay,”  he  jerked 
out. 

“  God  bless  my  soul  !  Is  the  boy 
gone  mad  ?  Where  would  you  have  us 
go  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?  and  what 


does  your  grandfather  mean  by  sending 
a  child  out  like  you  alone  ?  He  is  not 
ill,  surely,  for  he  ought  to  know  that 
you  risk  your  bones  quite  enough  by 
day.” 

”  No,  he  is  not  ill  ;  but  he  knows 
there’s  going  to  be  an  earthquake,  like 
there  was  once  in  Sicily,  and  it  is  more 
dangerous  where  there  are  houses  than 
up  in  the  fields  with  us.  Please  come, 
Kokona  Photini.  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lust.  It  is  quite  hot  and  strange,  and 
the  sky  has  been  dreadful  to  look  at  all 
night.  I  have  Pollux  here,  and  you  and 
Smaragda  can  ride  him,”  Tony  urged, 
in  broken  sentences  which  burst  from 
him  with  an  incolerent  vehemence  that 
both  startled  and  convinced  Kokona 
Photini. 

"  Panaghia  Mou !  This  is  awful 
news,  child,”  she  cried.  An  earthquake 
on  these  summery  isles  is  an  evil  too 
probable  for  the  mere  suggestion,  even 
from  inexperienced  lips,  to  be  received 
with  doubt  or  indifference.  The  noise 
of  hurried  sireech  roused  Saba,  who 
showed  himself  quite  ready  to  accept 
Vallery’s  view,  and  acknowledged  that 
it  would  be  safer  to  be  away  fiom  the 
proximity  of  buildings.  This  opinion 
decided  his  affrighted  mother.  But  as 
she  was  retreating  to  waken  and  dress 
Smaragda,  she  remembered  that  Spiro 
had  gone  down  to  the  town  to  sleep  at 
the  schoolmaster’s,  with  whom  he  had 
arranged  to  go  shooting  early  in  the 
morning. 

”  Saba,  what  are  we  to  do  about 
Spiro  ?”  she  cried,  helplessly  holding 
her  head  with  both  hands  in  her  access 
of  sudden  maternal  alarm.  ”  If  we  are 
in  danger  here,  how  much  worse  will  it 
not  be  for  him  down  there  ?” 

”  That  is  true,  mother,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  help  him.  It  is  at  least 
an  hour’s  ride,  and  the  mule  is  lame. 
Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  and  don’t  stay 
long  dressing  Smaragda.” 

At  this  juncture  Joanki  appeared  at  a 
window,  and  roughly  inquired  how  a  re¬ 
spectable  woman  like  Kokona  Photini 
could  disturb  a  peaceful  village  in  that 
unprecedented  way. 

”  1  tell  you  what  it  is.  Joanki,  you 
had  better  adopt  another  tone  if  you 
want  a  civil  answer,”  roared  Saba  cross¬ 
ly.  ”  The  matter  is  simply  this,  that  it 
looks  terribly  as  if  we  are  on  the  point 
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of  being  swallowed  alive  in  an  earth¬ 
quake.” 

”  Christ  save  us  all  !  What  has  put 
such  a  horrible  idea  into  your  head  ? 
You  are  not  going  to  turn  joker  now, 
are  you  ?”  cried  Joanki,  blanching 
through  his  bronzed  skin. 

”  Just  put  out  your  head,  and  feel 
how  hot  the  air  is.  Why,  man,  you  can 
almost  gather  it  in  your  hand,  it  is  so 
thick.  It  is  not  more  than  a  quarter 
past  one,  and  there  is  a  light  over  Mount 
Elias  that  is  neither  dawn  nor  day,  with 
not  even  so  much  as  a  star,  much  less  a 
moon  to  account  for  it.” 

Kokona  Photini  emerged  from  the 
house  into  the  narrow  street,  dragging 
the  half-awakened,  troubled  little  Smai- 
agda  by  the  hand. 

“  Smaragda,  you  are  coming  to  stay 
with  us,”  Tony  burst  out,  comforted  by 
the  thought.  ”  1  told  Mitzo  to  tie  the 
pretty  red  ribbon  round  the  kid’s  neck. 
You’ll  see  it  to-night,  and  you  can  have 
it  in  bed  if  you  like.  Aren’t  you  very 
glad  ?  It  is  all  white  and  fluffy,  and 
quite  soft.” 

”  I  don’t  care  a  bit  about  the  kid,” 
Smaragda  whimpered  disconsolately, 
looking  at  Tony  with  a  sleepy,  fretful 
gaze,  as  Saba  hoisted  her  into  the  sad¬ 
dle.  ”  Mother  is  crying.  She  says 
Spiro  will  be  killed,  and  1  don’t  care 
about  white  kids  if  no  one  can  save  poor 
Spiro.” 

”  Would  you  like  me  to  try  and  save 
him,  Smaragda  ?”  Tony  offered,  with 
his  impulsive  generosity.  ”  1  could  go, 
you  know,  with  Pollux.  It  is  not  so 
very  far,  and  grandpapa  would  not  mind 
if  1  was  very  quick.  Shall  I  go  ?” 

”  Yes,  do  go,  Tony,”  said  Smaragda, 
stooping  down  to  lay  her  short  fat  aims 
about  his  neck.  ’’  And  please  bring 
Spiro  back  quickly  the  way  he  won’t  be 
killed,  and  I’ll  love  you  as  much  as  all 
that,”  she  cried,  opening  her  arms  to 
their  widest,  “  and  lots  more  as  well.” 

”  Don’t  be  sorry  for  Spiro,  Kokona 
Photini,”  said  Tuny,  after  kissing  his 
small  mistress  affectionately.  ”  I’ll 
bring  him  back.  Pollux  isn’t  too  tired 
to  go  quickly,  and  I  won’t  be  very  long. 
You  can  walk  to  the  cottage  if  your 
mule  is  too  lame.  I  don’t  mind,  1  as¬ 
sure  you,”  he  protested  gallantly. 

Hope  flashed  into  the  woman's  dark 
eyes,  but  she  held  back  from  expressed 


consent  in  womanly  pity  and  tenderness 
for  this  pathetic  picture  of  dauntless  and 
chivalrous  infancy.  It  was  hard  to  let 
the  child  go  alone  so  far,  and  into  what 
she  considered  might  be  actual  danger, 
perhaps  death.  Yet  even  harder  seemed 
it  to  refuse  this  chance  of  saving  Spiro, 
her  first-born.  She  looked  anxiously 
and  beseechingly  at  Saba,  without  the 
courage  to  propose  the  task  to  him  ;  but 
he  stood  apart,  ready  to  lift  Smaragda 
down  again  when  a  decision  was  arrived 
at,  but  not  at  all  ready  to  do  what  was 
mutely  expected  and  entreated  of  him 
in  his  mother’s  glance.  ‘  He  liked  his 
brother,  and  he  liked  Tony,  but  he 
greatly  preferred  himself,  and  bad  not 
the  least  idea  of  jeopardizing  his  life  tor 
any  one.  So  he  stood  apart,  quietly 
tugging  at  an  invisible  mustache,  and 
watching  the  sky. 

Without  a  word  Tony  sprang  into  the 
saddle  when  Smaragda  had  been  lifted 
down,  and  turning  back  his  head  as  the 
mule  set  into  a  preliminary  canter,  he 
cried  out  that  he  and  Spiro  would  surely 
overtake  them  before  they  should  reach 
the  cottage. 

Just  as  he  was  tiding  away,  Joanki 
came  into  the  street,  and  broke  into 
savage  expostulation  with  Kokona  Pho¬ 
tini  and  Saba  for  letting  a  mere  child 
ride  down  to  the  town  at  such  an  hour 
alone,  and  with  possible  catastrophe 
hanging  over  his  innocent  head.  Where¬ 
upon  little  Smaragda  began  to  cry,  and 
refused  to  be  comforted  until  the  good- 
natured  carpenter  sent  a  piercing  call 
after  Tony.  Hut  it  was  too  late  now  for 
hope  of  effectual  interference.  Pollux 
had  carried  Tonv  with  the  same  breath¬ 
less  speed  into  the  blackness  be>ond  the 
village  street  which  closed  behind  them 
like  a  heavy  curtain. 

V. 

The  regular  beat  of  hoofs  down  the 
hilly  roadway  leading  to  the  town  was 
the  only  sound  that  broke  the  intensity 
of  silence,  in  muffled  tread  or  in  loud 
clear  tramp  as  the  path  rose  and  fell  in 
its  indented  decline.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  made  music  through  the  trees,  or 
blew  the  lightest  hedge-plume  across  the 
fields  ;  not  a  frog  croaked  in  startled 
companionship  among  the  sedges  of  the 
valley-streams  ;  and  only  now  and  then 
a  thin  faint  murmur  like  the  echo  of 
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falling  water  travelling  from  afar  was 
heard  in  the  overwhelming  sus{>ension 
of  all  cheerful  night  noises.  Again  the 
stones  and  dust  (lew  round  them,  and 
Tony  sometimes  struck  his  head  against 
the  low  hg-branches  that  sprawled  their 
intricately  enlaced  arms  across  the  or¬ 
chard  limits,  and  tilled  up  the  narrow 
path  to  the  impediment  of  mule  and 
rider,  or  he  entangled  his  foot  in  the 
myrtle  and  oleander  bushes,  and  the 
nettles  stung  through  his  stockings,  and 
drew  from  the  tightened  lips  a  cry  of 
fierce,  hot  pain.  But  in  spite  of  bruise 
and  sting,  in  spite  of  startled  pulses  ham¬ 
mering  frantically  round  throat  and  tem¬ 
ples,  of  aching  lids  strained  their  widest 
in  the  multiplicity  of  unformed  terrors 
and  emotions  that  partially  stunned  his 
imagination,  in  spite  of  the  thick  envelop¬ 
ing  shadows  through  which  he  was  speed¬ 
ing  in  a  sickening  vagueness  of  alarm, 
he  rode  on  like  a  brave  little  knight, 
mindful  only  of  his  promise  and  his  mis¬ 
sion.  To  add  to  his  sufferings  an  agony 
of  thirst  grew  upon  him,  and  as  a  village 
rose  and  sank  behind  him  the  sense 
of  loneliness  seemed  to  lie  upon  him 
as  more  and  more  cruel  and  intoler¬ 
able. 

He  shouted  aloud  in  the  might  of  joy 
when  at  last  he  saw  the  harbor-lights 
break  upon  the  widening  view,  and  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  distinguish  those  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  the  Saint  Sophia. 
The  town  clock  at  that  moment  struck 
the  third  quarter  of  the  hour — how  pleas¬ 
ant  was  the  familiar  sound  after  the 
agonizing  silence  !  He  pulled  his  re¬ 
maining  forces  together,  and  tried  to 
cheer  Pollux  whom  he  felt  to  be  as  ner¬ 
vous  and  as  impressed  with  nameless 
horror  as  himself,  and  the  mule’s  answer 
to  his  caress  was  one  last  wild  effort, 
carrying  him  like  a  shadowy  phantom  to 
the  schoolmaster’s  door  ;  and  he  stood 
there  snorting  and  panting  in  troubled 
protest,  his  brown  flanks  flaked  with 
foam,  and  gray  where  the  dust  lay  thick 
upon  them.  Tony  himself  was  so  spent 
with  fatigue  that  with  difficulty  he  lifted 
himself  out  of  the  saddle,  and  dropped 
upon  the  pavement  in  stiff  and  nerveless 
exhaustion.  By  a  supreme  exertion  he 
was  enabled  to  knock  feebly  for  admit¬ 
tance. 

The  schoolmaster  was  awake,  and 
heard  the  knock.  He  opened  the  win- 
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dow,  and  peered  inquiringly  outside. 
“  Who  is  there  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Tony.  Let  me  in  quickly.  I  am 
so  tired,  and  I  want  Spiro.” 

The  schoolmaster  ran  down-stairs, 
and  stared  in  blank  amazement  to  see 
the  child  huddled  upon  the  pavement. 
He  lifted  him  into  his  arms,  and  carried 
him  inside. 

”  VV'^hat  is  the  matter,  Tony?”  he 
asked,  under  his  breath. 

“  There  is  going  to  be  an  earthquake  ! 
Don’t  you  (eel  it  in  the  air  ?  It  is  awful 
outside.  I  can’t  breathe.” 

Tony  pressed  his  little  hands  over  his 
face  in  a  dazed  way,  and  then  fell  down 
on  the  floor,  and  burst  into  uncontrol¬ 
lable  sobs. 

”  There  is  indeed  something  very 
strange  in  the  atmosphere,”  said  the 
schoolmaster,  stooping  down  to  pat  the 
curly  head  at  his  feet.  ”  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  Spiro  has  been  upset  all  the 
evening  as  a  nervous  girl.  But  who  on 
earth  sent  you  down  ?  It  was  a  piece 
of  shameful  cruelty — poor  little  fellow  !” 

”  Grandpapa  sent  me  to  Kokona  Pho- 
tini’s  to  tell  her  to  come  and  stay  with 
us  because  it  is  safer  than  her  house,” 
Tony  said,  making  a  violent  effort  to 
keep  down  the  sobs  that  shook  him. 
“  And  they  were  all  so  sorry  because 
nobody  could  come  for  Spiro.  Smar- 
agda  was  crying,  so  I  said  1  would  come 
with  Pollux.  Please  don't  delay.  Tell 
Spiro.  Pollux  and  I  are  dreadfully 
tired,  and  it  is  getting  worse  every  min¬ 
ute.” 

The  schoolmaster  rushed  up-stairs, 
and  shook  Spiro  roughly  out  of  his  un¬ 
easy  sleep. 

”  Cannot  you  let  me  alone  ?  It  is  not 
time  to  git  up  yet !”  Spiro  muttered 
angrily. 

”  Get  up  at  once,’’  the  schoolmaster 
cried,  in  an  authoritative  tone.  “  Val- 
lery’s  little  boy  is  here  for  you.” 

”  What  does  he  want  ?  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  him.  Tell  him  to  go  to 
the  devil,  or  anywhere  else  he  likes.” 

”  Spiro,  they  are  all  waiting  for  you 
— your  mother  and  Smaragda.  They 
sent  me  for  you.  Please  come,”  urged 
Tony,  in  a  faint  whisper,  who  had  crept 
up  after  the  master. 

“  Be  off,  you  young  monkey  !  How 
dare  you  come  aHer  me  roared  Spiro, 
in  an  unaccountable  rage. 
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“  Don’t  be  disagreeable,  Spiro. 
Grandpapa  says  there  is  going  to  be  an 
earthquake,  and  it  may  swallovr  us  up 
any  moment.  It  is  hard  to  come  all  this 
way  by  myself,  and  I  so  small  and  fright¬ 
ened,  to  save  you,  and  be  treated  like 
this,”  gasped  poor  Tony,  breaking  down 
completely  in  a  wave  of  self-pity. 

**  What  is  he  talking  about  ?”  shrieked 
Spiro  aghast,  as  he  sat  up  and  glared  at 
the  schoolmaster,  who  was  holding  Tony 
pressed  to  him  and  tenderly  drying  his 
eyes. 

”  It  is  on  your  knees  you  ought  to 
thank  the  noble  child.”  said  the  school¬ 
master  wrathfully.  ”  Let  us  lose  no 
time.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  the 
sky,  and  it  is  as  he  says  ;  it  forebodes  an 
earthquake.” 

Spiro  dung  himself  out  of  bed,  and 
began  to  dress  hastily.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  horrible  pictures  wrought  upon 
the  imagination  by  the  very  word  earth¬ 
quake,  and  his  mind  was  a  blank  equally 
to  good  thoughts  and  to  evil.  That 
Tony  had,  open-eyed  and  deliberately, 
imperilled  his  own  life  to  save  him  he 
remembered  not ;  he  was  even  capable 
of  feeling  a  sharp  irritation  when  the 
child  stood  between  him  and  the  long 
leather  boots  he  was  seeking,  and  burst 
into  some  puerile  invective  as  he  rudely 
pushed  him  aside. 

In  silence  the  three  darted  into  the 
empty  street,  the  master  holding  Tony 
convulsively  by  the  band,  and  they  heard 
the  rush  of  a  mighty  invisible  wave  pass 
with  a  muffled  roar  through  the  heavy 
stillness  of  the  air.  At  that  moment 
the  strained  nerves  of  Pollux  gave  way, 
and  he  flew  over  the  pavement,  neigh¬ 
ing  and  clanking  his  hoofs  like  a  spirit 
possessed. 

”  Thi  Mou  >"  cried  Spiro,  crossing 
himself  energetically.  ”  This  is  the  first 
shock,  and  Pollux  has  fled.” 

The  clangorous  beat  of  the  town-clock 
striking  the  hour  trembled  prophetically, 
and  the  second  note  was  followed  by  an 
uncertain  tingle  of  fainter  notes.  Spiro 
and  the  master  were  white  with  terror, 
but  Tony  had  passed  beyond  conscious 
sensation  and  ran  with  them  in  a  dream. 

Eastward  and  westward  shook  the 
earth  upon  the  sulphurous  billows  of  its 
underdeeps,  and  in  a  flash  the  houses 
emptied  themselves  of  frantic  and  terri¬ 
fied  inhabitants,  hustling,  racing  with 
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the  unseeing  eyes  of  panic,  shrieking 
out  every  form  of  propitiatory  adjuration 
which  rose  to  their  colorless  lips  and 
served  as  an  outlet  of  impotent  anguish. 
A  second  swing,  mightier  and  longer 
than  the  first,  flung  Tony  and  Spiro 
prostrate  as  they  turned  the  angle  of  the 
street,  and  the  schoolmaster,  in  starting 
back  to  balance  himself  against  a  wall, 
saw  an  old  woman  waving  her  hands  in 
tragic  despair  and  helplessness  from  a 
window  above  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
the  pause  of  transient  steadiness,  he 
called  out  to  Spiro  to  help  Tony,  and 
bounded  up  the  rickety  staircase. 

’*  Poor  Tony  !  I’ll  carry  you  if  you 
like,”  said  Spiro  in  a  changed  voice, 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  piteous  con¬ 
dition  to  which  fright  and  fatigue  had 
reduced  the  brave  child. 

‘‘No,  no.  I  am  only  tired.  Don’t 
mind  me.  Smaragda  was  crying  fur 
you,  and  so  was  your  mother.  Run  on 
quickly  to  them.  I’ll  come  afterward. 
And  please  remember  to  tell  grandpapa 
that  I  am  all  right,  and  not  to  be  uneasy 
about  me,”  Tony  answered,  catching 
his  breath  in  long  gasps. 

Selfishness,  alas  !  silenced  the  voice 
of  a  generosity  hardly  ever  quite  absent 
in  the  worst  of  us,  though  its  presence 
too  often  takes  a  shape  so  dim  and  in¬ 
articulate  as  to  be  incapable  of  benefi¬ 
cially  asseiting  itself,  and  Spiro  thus 
magnanimously  exhorted,  gained  with 
incredible  celerity  the  stony  ascent  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  town  ;  heedless  of  the  rock- 
points  piercing  his  boots,  heedless  of 
the  sharp  sting  of  nettles  and  the  scratch 
of  briers,  heedless  of  the  small  clamor 
of  conscience  pleading  for  a  forlorn  and 
forsaken  child  ;  pursued  by  the  deafen¬ 
ing,  merciless  roar  of  an  underworld 
bursting  its  barriers.  As  onward  he 
ran,  pricked  into  passion  by  the  animal 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  swing 
of  the  land  grew  more  ominous,  and  a 
flame  of  violet  color  broke  in  clear  lines 
along  the  inky  horizon. 

The  schoolmaster,  carrying  the  old 
woman  in  his  arms,  was  dashed  like  a 
feather  upon  the  strong  wave  from  the 
wall  to  the  balustrade,  as  he  strove  to 
make  his  way  down  the  staircase  that 
rocked  like  a  ship.  He  reached  the 
street  in  safety,  only  to  find  Tony  at  his 
feet,  prone  upon  the  doorstep,  with  the 
life-blood  flowing  steadily  from  his  fair 
rs 
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young  head.  He  planted  the  woman 
on  her  feet,  and  stooped  over  the 
wounded  child  :  he  lifted  him  into  his 
aims,  and  touched  the  little  bleeding 
head  with  infinite  tenderness. 

Tony  !  My  poor,  poor  Tony  !  Is 
this  the  reward  for  all  your  braveiy?  ’ 
he  cried,  and  he  saw  the  unconscious 
form  through  a  mist  of  hot  and  blinding 
tears. 

The  change  of  attitude  restored  Tony 
for  a  moment  to  half-consciousness. 
He  opened  his  large,  dazed  eyes,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  beseeching  in  their  fading  light, 
and  fixed  them  inquiringly  and  yet  con¬ 
fidently  upon  the  master. 

“  Please  don't  ask  me  to  walk  any 
more.  I  am  so  tired,' '  he  said  dreamily. 

“  Has  Spiio  gone  ?  I  promised  Kokona 
Photini  she  would  see  him  soon,  and  I 
don't  want  Smaragda  to  be  sorry  about 
him.  The  kid  wouldn’t  comfoit  her  if 
he  was  lost,  and  I  can’t  go  to  her, — at 
least  not  yet.  Let  me  rest  a  little,  and 
then  we  can  go  back  with  Pollux.  Poor 
Pollux  !  He  won’t  like  my  being  so 
tiled,  will  he  ?  But  then  he  is  tired  too. 
We  came  dreadfully  quick,  on  purpose 
to  be  in  time.  And  I  was  so  frightened 
by  myself  in  the  dark.  1  didn’t  mean 
to  be  frightened,  but  I  couldn't  help  it. 
You  won’t  tell  grandpapa,  because  it 
would  fret  him.  So  tired,  so  very 
tired.” 

His  voice  fainted  away  into  the  merest 
whisper,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  in  seem* 
ingly  painless  repose.  He  opened  them 
again,  and  stared  dully  into  vacancy. 

*'  I  have  a  pretty  red  collar  for  the 
white  kid.  I  hope  Smaragda  will  like 
it.” 

The  schoolmaster  rose,  and  struggled 
slowly  with  his  burden  up  a  lane.  His 
own  failing  strength  and  overmastering 
emotions  made  the  journey  one  of  much 
difficulty.  Tony  stirred  slightly  in  the 
movement,  and  looking  down,  the 
schoolmaster  could  see,  through  the 
glimmering  twilight  shed  from  the  dis¬ 
turbed  heavens,  some  vague  conscious¬ 
ness  of  gaze,  yearningly  seeking  his  own 
with  the  exquisite  intangibility  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  looks  out  of  eyes  growing 
dim  upon  the  border-land  of  eternity. 

What  is  it,  Tony  ?’’  he  asked,  bend¬ 
ing  down  his  face. 

”  Tell  Mitzo  to  take  care  of  Pollux. 
I  can’t  think  what  my  grandpapa  will 


do  without  his  little  boy  if — if  I  am  too 
tired  to  go  home.  Tell  him — tell  him  I 
wanted  to  go  back  to  him  very  badly, 
but — but — ” 

‘‘  Tony,  won’t  you  try  to  pray  with 
me — just  a  little  ?”  the  schoolmaster 
asked,  in  a  voice  thick  with  tears. 

”  Try  to  say  *  Our  Father’  with  me.” 

The  boy  moved  his  eyelids  tremu¬ 
lously  in  a  faintly  affirmative  sign,  and 
the  schoolmaster  recite^d  the  prayer  very 
slowly.  When  he  said  ”  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,”  Tony  interrupted 
him  softly  :  “  No,  don’t  say  that.  We 
don’t  want  bread  now.  Say,  please, 

*  Save  everybody  from  the  earthquake, 
and  be  good  to  my  dear  grandpapa,  and 
Smaragda,  and  Mitzo,  and — ’ 

As  the  schoolmaster  made  the  pretty 
alteration,  the  country  now  lay  before 
them,  and  only  a  few  houses  remained 
to  be  passed. 

”  Like  the  earthquake  there  was  in 
Sicily,”  Tony  murmured  ;  and  as  the 
schoolmaster  stooped  to  catch  the  low 
words,  the  third  and  most  terrible  shock 
struck  underneath.  A  near  wall  gave 
way,  split,  swayed,  and  fell  upon  the 
man  and  child,  burying  them  under  a 
heap  of  stones. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  two,  and  the 
shrieks  and  prayers  of  agony  were  si¬ 
lenced,  for  the  town  of  Chios  was  one 
grave  and  hospital,  death,  ruin,  and 
desolation  stamped  upon  it. 

VI. 

Spiro’s  appearance  alone  at  Antonio's 
cottage  even  dashed  Kokona  Photini’s 
maternal  satisfaction  with  dismay,  and 
while  she  held  in  abeyance  the  trembling 
ecstasy  of  her  joy  to  inquire  for  Tony, 
and  Smaragda  stood,  with  the  white  kid 
in  her  arms,  searching  in  perplexity  and 
distrust  for  a  slim  little  form  behind  her 
brother,  and  Mitzo’s  voice  was  lifted  in 
a  dismal  howl  of  anticipation,  Antonio 
Vallery  looked  sternly  from  the  gate,  at 
which  no  bright  imperious  face  framed 
in  golden  curls  appeared,  to  Spiro,  and 
waited  for  an  explanation. 

”  My  grandson  ?  Where  is  he  ?”  he 
demanded  quietly. 

”  He  is  coming  with  the  schoolmaster. 
He  begged  me  to  run  on  to  reassure 
you,  as  he  was  so  tired,”  said  Spiio 
awkwardly. 

”  God  forgive  you,  Spiro,  for  desert- 
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ing  a  child  who  so  nobly  risked  his  life 
for  you  ;  and  God  forgive  you,  Kokona 
Photini,  for  sending  my  little  Tony  out 
into  danger.  If  my  life  is  made  deso* 
late  by  his  loss,  the  crime  will  lie  heavily 
on  your  consciences.” 

Every  one  felt  that  the  measured 
words  held  a  curse  in  them,  and  crossed 
themselves  as  in  silence  the  old  man 
passed  out  through  the  little  orchard  and 
went  on  to  look  for  his  grandson. 

Antonio  heard  the  patter  of  childish 
feet  behind  him,  and  a  soft  little  hand 
was  pleadingly  thrust  into  his.  Looking 
down,  he  encountered  Smaragda’s  tawny 
eyes,  piteously  distended  through  their 
undried  tears,  and  distressful  enough  to 
appease  even  a  sorrow, as  immeasurable 
as  his. 

”  Please  take  me  with  you,  Antonio 
Vallery.  I  want  to  find  Tony  too,  for 
I  love  him, — oh,  yes,  ever  so  much  more 
than  I  love  anybody  else  except  mother. 
Take  me  please,  Antonio  Vallery.  I’ll 
be  very  good,  and  not  get  tired,  I  prom¬ 
ise.  ” 

The  old  fingers  closed  gently  upon  the 
child’s,  but  no  further  word  was  spoken. 
Antonio  Vallery  accepted  the  little  girl’s 
company  half-unconsciously,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  ruined  town.  Dawn  was  breaking 
in  the  east  when  they  entered  the  first 
narrow  lane,  and  Smaragda’s  quick  eyes 
caught  sight  of  something  bright  and 
red-stained. 

”  Look,  .Antonio  Vallery  !”  she  cried 
excitedly.  “It  is  the  color  of  Tony’s 
hair,— just  like  a  glittering  lira.” 

Antonio  stared  down  at  the  object  in 
dull  inquiry  :  then  he  knelt  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  began  eagerly  to  lift  the  stones 
that  encumbered  it — and  saw  the  school¬ 
master’s  dead  form  clasping,  not  the 
flushed  and  joyous  Tony  known  to  all 
Chios,  but  a  stiff  small  corpse,  stained 
with  blood  and  dust,  pretty  still  to  look 
at  even  under  the  ghastly  veil  of  death 
without  its  poetry  of  soft  sleep.  An¬ 
tonio  gathered  the  lifeless  body  into  his 
arms,  and  bent  over  it  w’ith  the  pro¬ 
longed  and  inarticulate  moan  of  a  dumb 
creature.  The  blank  incoherence  of  his 
grief  was  incapable  of  bringing  any  sharp 
sensation  of  bereavement  or  recognition. 
He  passed  his  hand  tenderly  over  the 
cold  little  face,  and  then  held  the  curly 
head  between  his  palms,  and  gazed  at  it 


with  hungry,  unfathomable  yearning  for 
one  glimmer  of  existence  beneath  the 
lids  that  never  more  would  open  on  the 
dark  frank  eyes  they  hid.  He  kissed 
the  curls,  and  pressed  them  to  his  cheek 
in  speechless  anguish,  shedding  no  tear, 
speaking  no  word,  but  staring  down  at 
the  pretty  familiar  lineaments  so  unreal 
in  their  stillness,  not  long  ago  full  of 
life  and  vigor  and  rich  promise,  now 
irresponsive  beneath  his  gaze  of  search¬ 
ing  pathos. 

The  little  girl  sat  on  the  ground  beside 
him,  her  wide  eyes  fixed  in  intense  fear 
and  awe,  now  on  Antonio  and  now  on  his 
burden,  wondering  what  had  happened 
to  her  playmate,  and  yet  not  daring  to 
ask. 

”  Dead  !  My  poor  Tony  dead  !” 
Vallery  muttered. 

The  men  who  were  carrying  the 
wounded  and  dead  out  of  the  wrecked 
houses  and  narrow  streets  passed  them, 
and  stopped  to  lift  the  corpses  of  Tony 
and  the  schoolmaster  on  a  stretcher,  too 
thankful  that  they  had  survived  to  per¬ 
form  this  task  to  feel  any  strong  interest 
in  Antonio’s  desolate  state. 

“  Hands  are  few,  and  work  is  heavy,” 
one  of  them  cried  callously.  “  The  one 
grave  will  serve  both.” 

Antonio  stretched  forth  his  arms  in 
trembling  prayer  as  the  little  body  was 
roughly  taken  from  him.  And  when  he 
had  watched  it  being  carried  away,  he 
turned  back  from  the  empty  town,  and 
gave  no  thought  to  the  silent  and  grieved 
child  who  walked  beside  him. 

‘‘  Poor  ’Pony  !”  said  the  Demarch 
that  evening,  when  he  called  on  the  Aga 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  good 
fortune  in  escaping  the  disasters  of  that 
awful  night,  and  found  that  mighty  per¬ 
sonage  tranquilly  smoking  his  narghilia, 
having  rendered  thanks  to  Aliah  and 
Mohammed  his  prophet  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  a  remnant  of  his  goods.  ”  A 
brave  little  fellow,  who  died  very  nobly. 
Bless  you  !  I  can  see  him  now  standing 
before  me  on  the  quay  with  his  hands 
ill  the  pockets  of  his  sailor-suit,  and  his 
pretty  curls  blowing  all  about  his  face 
like  a  girl’s,  asking  me  if  I  wouldn’t  like 
to  go  to  England.  An  English  boy 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles 
of  his  feet.” 

The  Aga  opened  his  calm,  impassable 
eyes  upon  the  exuberant  Greek,  settled 
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himself  back  among  the  cushions,  and 
slowly  and  meditatively  puffed  his  narg- 
hilia. 

"  That  boy  had  the  soul  of  a  gentle¬ 


man,”  he  presently  remarked, 
relapsed  into  ecstatic  silence.- 
Ian's  Magazine. 


HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

From  xhe  German  of  Friedrich  Schiller. 

BY  sir  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

See  yonder  castles  old  and  hoar. 

Each  fronting  each  from  either  shore. 

Bathed  in  the  sunshine’s  gold. 

Where,  storming  through  the  Dardanelles^ 
High  rocky  gates,  the  tide  that  swells 
The  Hellespont  is  rolled. 

Hark  !  how  against  the  rocks  they  roar. 

The  waves  that  seethe  and  eddy  there  ; 
Though  Asia  they  from  Europe  tore. 

Yet  love  they  could  not  scare. 

Through  Hero’s  and  Leander’s  hearts 
God  Amor  winged  his  fiery  daits 
With  love’s  sweet  anguish  tipped  : 

Hero,  as  Hebe  fair  was  she, 

And  o’er  the*  mountains  ranging,  he 
His  hunting  mates  outstripped. 

But  out,  alas  !  their  parents’  feud 
Forbade  this  plighted  pair  to  meet, 

And  only  at  life’s  peril  could 
They  win  love’s  fruitage  sweet. 

On  Sestos’  rock-tower,  round  whose  base 
The  billows  rush  in  endless  chase. 

And  fling  on  high  their  foam. 

The  maiden  sat,  a-dread,  alone, 

Her  gaze  toward  Abydos  thrown. 

Which  was  her  lover’s  home. 

Alas  !  no  bridge  to  yon  far  strand 
Is  there  the  wanderer  to  convey  ; 

No  pinnace  there  puts  out  from  land, 

Yet  Love  found  out  a  way. 

Out  of  the  labyrinth  love  led 
Great  Theseus  with  unening  thread, 

Can  fools  with  wit  inspire. 

Bends  savage  cattle  to  the  yoke. 

To  cleave  with  diamond  ploughshare  broke 
The  steers  that  snorted  Are. 

Not  Styx’s  stream,  ninefold  and  black,* 

The  dauntless  Heracles  appalls. 

That  bore  the  bride  triumphant  back 
From  Pluto’s  gloomy  halls. 
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Leander  thus,  with  heart  on  fire, 

And  goaded  by  love’s  sweet  desire, 

The  weltering  waters  braves  ; 

When  day’s  bright  sheen  begins  to  wane, 

The  daring  swimmer  leaps  amain 
Into  the  darkling  waves. 

With  stalwart  arms  he  dafis  them  by. 

Intent  to  gain  the  strand  so  dear, 

When  from  the  turret  flashing  high 
The  beacon-torch  shines  clear. 

Anon  within  his  mistress’  arms, 

She  with  her  close  caresses  warms 
The  limbs  the  waves  have  chilled. 

For  danger  past  meet  guerdon  this. 

That  steeps  him,  soul  and  sense,  in  bliss. 

All  through  with  rapture  thrilled  ; 

Lingering,  till  dawn  steals  on  apace. 

Awakes  him  from  his  blissful  dream. 

And  scares  him  from  his  love’s  embrace 
To  Pontus’  icy  stream. 

Thus  thirty  suns  flew  by,  and  still 
Of  stolen  delights  they  snatched  their  All, 
Delights  that  never  cloyed, — 

Each  night  to  them  a  bridal  night— 

The  gods  might  envy  such  delight, 

So  fresh,  so  unalloyed. 

A  perfect  rapture  no  one  knows. 

Who  ne’er  has  plucked,  while  none  might  tell. 
With  stealthy  hand  the  fruit  that  grows 
On  the  dread  river  marge  of  hell. 

So  days  and  nights  went  swiftly  by 
Alternate  o’er  the  arching  sky  ; 

The  happy  lovers,  they 
Mark  not  the  leaves  that  thickly  fall, 

And  from  its  ice-bound  northern  hall 
Grim  winter  making  way. 

They  saw  with  joy,  these  happy  wights. 

The  days,  how  shorter  still  they  grew, 

.\nd  blindly  thanked  great  Jove  for  nights 
Of  lengthened  joys  in  view. 

Now  came  the  time,  when  night  and  day 
O’er  all  the  heavens  hold  equal  sway. 

And  from  her  rocky  keep 
Fair  Hero  watched  with  wistful  eye 
The  sun’s  steeds  sweeping  down  the  sky. 

To  plunge  into  the  deep. 

And  mirror-smooth  beneath  her  swayed 
The  ocean,  lulled  in  calm  serene. 

While  not  a  breeze  across  it  played, 

To  mar  its  crystal  sheen. 

And  dolphins  there,  a  jocund  throng, 

The  sparkling  silvery  waves  along 
Wheel  round  and  round  in  sport ; 
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And  upward  from  the  nether  deeps 
Rose  the  gay  band,  which  Thetis  keeps 
To  guard  her  ocean*court. 

To  them  alone  has  been  revealed 
The  tie  which  these  two  lovers  knit, 

But  Hecate  to  silence  sealed 
The  lips  might  blab  of  it. 

’Twas  joy  that  ocean  fair  to  see, 

And  thus  in  flattering  tones  did  she 
Invoke  its  lord  divine  : 

"  Sweet  god  !  Thou  false  and  faithless  ?  No 
As  such  I  brand  the  wretch,  that  so 
Thy  godhead  should  malign  ! 

Mankind  are  faithless  through  and  through. 
And  fathers’  hearts  are  hard  as  steel  ; 

But  thine  is  gentle,  kind,  and  true. 

And  for  love's  pangs  can  feel. 

“  Within  these  dreary  walls  of  stone 
Must  1,  uncheered,  unwooed,  alone. 

Have  withered  in  despair  ; 

Bridge  there  was  none,  nor  galley’s  prow, 

Still  to  my  arms  my  lover  thou 
Didst  on  thy  shoulders  bear. 

Thy  nether  deeps  are  grim  and  drear. 

And  fearful  is  thy  angry  wave. 

But  love’s  beseechin^s  win  thine  ear. 

And  thou  befriend  St  the  brave. 

"  For  Eros’  shafts  touched  even  thy  heart. 
Great  God  of  Ocean  though  thou  art. 

When  Hell6,  fair  as  morn. 

Was,  with  her  brother  flying,  by 
The  Ram,  whose  fleece  was  golden,  high 
Across  thy  waters  borne. 

Smit  by  her  chaims,  up  from  the  black 
Abysses  swiftly  didst  thou  leap. 

And  swept  her  from  the  creature’s  back 
Down  to  thy  lowest  deep. 

“  A  goddess  with  a  god,  she  now. 

Immortal  from  that  hour  as  thou, 

In  her  sea-grots  abides  ; 

Shields  lovers  when  their  foes  pursue. 

Calms  thy  tempestuous  moods,  and  to 
His  port  the  sailor  guides. 

O  beauteous  Hell6,  goddess  bright. 

Blest  in  thine  own  love,  bring,  I  pray. 

My  lover  to  my  arms  to-night 
Safe  by  the  wonted  way  !” 

Now  o’er  the  sea  did  darkness  lour. 

And  Hero  kindled  on  her  tower 
The  torch  that,  flashing  bright. 

Bade  her  beloved  pilgrim  haste 
Across  the  waters’  weltering  waste, 

Led  by  its  trusty  light. 
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Far  off  a  moaning  sound  is  heard, 

The  stais  are  blotted  from  the  skv. 

The  darkling  waves  are  inly  stirred, 

The  tempest'shock  draws  nigh. 

Night  settles  on  the  watery  plain. 

And  from  the  thund’rous  clouds  the  rain 
In  drenching  torrents  pours. 

Forked  lightnings  Bash  along  the  air. 

And,  bursting  from  their  rocky  lair, 

Blast  thick  on  storm- blast  roars. 

Huge  gulfs  in  the  wide  ocean-swell 
Are  rent  as  with  convulsive  spasm, 

And,  yawning  like  the  jaws  of  hell, 

Gape  widely,  chasm  on  chasm. 

Woe,  woe  is  me  !”  she  shrieked.  “  O  thou 
Great  Jove,  have  mercy  on  me  now  ! 

Mad  were  my  words  !  Woe’s  me  ! 

Oh,  if  the  gods  have  heard  my  prayer, 

And  he,  despite  the  tempest  there. 

Has  braved  the  treacherous  sea  !  * 

Birds  trained  to  ocean's  angry  mood 
Fly  homeward  swiftly  as  they  may. 

And  ships,  that  many  a  storm  have  stood. 
Make  for  the  sheltering  bay. 

“  Oh,  he  that  never  quailed,  once  more 
Has  dared  what  oft  he  dared  before  ; 

This  morn  he  pledged  his  troth. 

By  love’s  great  god,  to-night  he  would 
Return,  and  death,  death  only  should 
Release  him  from  his  oath  ! 

And  now,  ay,  even  now,  is  he 

At  grips  with  this  fell  storm,  I  know  ; 

’Tis  dragging  him,  that  raging  sea, 

Down  to  the  depths  below. 

“  False  Ponlus,  thy  repose  erewhile 
Was  but  a  mask  to  veil  thy  guile  ! 

As  mirror  smooth  wert  thou  ; 

Thy  waves  were  cunning-calm,  till  they 
To  venture  forth  had  lured  their  prey. 

Whom  they  are  whelming  now. 

Midway  in  thy  wild  eddies  caught. 

Return,  go-o’er,  both  hopeless  made, 

*  Thy  every  horror  dire  is  wrought 
On  him  thou  hast  betrayed  !” 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  blast. 

The  billows  mountain-high  upcast 
Break  foaming  on  the  rocks. 

Even  galleys  ribbed  with  stoutest  oak. 

Driven  shoreward  where  these  billows  broke. 
Had  shattered  with  the  shocks. 

The  torch  that  was  to  light  his  way 
Dies  in  the  gale  ;  and  everywhere. 

On  sea,  on  shore,  turn  where  he  may. 

Are  horror  and  despair. 
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She  prays  that  Aphrodite  will 
Command  the  hurricane  to  still 
The  angry  waves  till  morn, 

And  vows  rich  sacrifice  to  burn, 

To  all  the  ruthless  winds  in  turn 
A  steer  with  golden  horn. 

All  goddesses  that  ocean  sway. 

All  gods  in  the  high  heavens  that  be, 

She  supplicates,  the  storms  to  stay 
That  vex  the  raging  sea. 

*'  O  blest  Leucoihoe.  arise 

From  thy  green  halls,  and  hear  my  cries  ! 

Thou  saviour  goddess,  whom 
Full  oft  the  sinking  marinere 
Has  seen  on  ocean’s  waste  appear, 

To  rescue  him  from  doom. 

Stretch  forth  to  him  thy  sacred  veil. 

That,  woven  and  blest  by  mystic  charms. 
If  he  but  clutch,  safe  through  the  gale 
Will  bear  him  to  my  arms.” 

Now  the  wild  winds  to  rest  are  hushed. 

And  the  horizon,  faintly  flushed. 

Tells  Eos’  steeds  are  nigh  ; 

Serene  and  glassy-smooth  the  deep 
Seems  in  its  ancient  bed  to  sleep. 

And  bright  smile  sea  and  sky. 

.\round  the  rocks  the  wavelets  sway. 

In  silence  rippling  each  on  each. 

And  float  up,  as  they  calmly  play, 

A  body  on  the  beach. 

’Tis  he,  who  even  in  death  forlorn 
Has  kept  the  oath  that  he  had  sworn. 

One  glance,  and  all  is  known  ! 

No  wailing  cry  her  anguish  speaks. 

No  tears  stream  down  her  bloodless  cheeks. 
Despair  has  made  her  stone. 

With  hopeless  stare  she  seems  to  scan 
The  bright  sky,  the  blank  ocean-flow. 
And  to  her  face  so  marble-wan 
There  mounts  a  noble  glow. 

“  Dread  Powers,  I  see  your  workings  here 
With  force  implacable,  austere. 

You  urge  your  rights  divine. 

Swift  close  to  my  life's  course  is  this. 

Yet  I  have  drunk  rich  draughts  of  bliss, 

A  glorious  lot  was  mine. 

Living,  within  thy  shrine  have  I 
Thy  consecrated  priestess  been  ; 

A  joyful  sacrifice  1  die, 

Venus,  to  thee,  great  Queen  j” 
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Her  white  robe  far  behind  her  swept. 
As  from  the  turret’s  edge  she  leapt 
Down,  down  into  the  wave  ; 
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Her  hallowed  corpse  the  god  receivts, 

Where  slow  his  watery  kingdom  heaves, 

And  is  himself  her  grave. 

Well  pleased  he  eyes  his  prey,  then  turns 
To  bear  it  to  his  realjii  below  ; 

And  pours  from  his  exhaustless  urns 
The  streams  that  ever  flow. 
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For  the  large  majority  of  persons  now 
living  in  Great  Britain,  O’Connell  has 
come  to  be  nothing  but  a  name.  A 
name,  it  is  true,  with  some  vesture  of 
awe  and  suspicion  hanging  round  it, 
like  a  ghost ;  a  name  with  some  linger¬ 
ing  capacity  to  make  us  feel  uncomfort¬ 
able  ;  yet  in  the  main  a  name  only,  like 
Chatham,  or  like  Strafford.  But,  for 
the  small  proportion  of  those  now  in¬ 
habiting  the  island,  and  for  all  who  were 
breathing  and  moving  upon  it. 

Off®’  yaiav  iirtwtiti  re  Koi  epiret, 

forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  from  the  high¬ 
est  to  the  lowest,  O’Connell  was,  and 
was  felt  to  be,  not  a  name  only  but  a 
power.  He  had,  in  1828-9,  encountered 
the  victor  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Water¬ 
loo  on  the  battle-ground  of  the  higher 
politics,  of  those  politics  which  lie  truly 
in/er  afiices,  and  had  defeated  him,  and 
had  obtained  from  his  own  lips  the 
avowal  of  his  defeat. 

Moreover,  O’Connell  was  a  champion 
of  whom  it  might  emphatically  be  said 
that  alone  he  did  it.  True,  he  had  a 
people  behind  him  ;  but  a  people  in  the 
narrower  rather  than  in  the  wider  sense, 
the  masses  only,  not  the  masses  with  the 
classes.  The  Irish  aristocracy  were  not 
indeed  then  banded  together,  as  they  are 
now,  in  the  cause  that  he  thought  the 
wrong  one.  Many  of  them  supported 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  ;  but 
none  of  them  comprehended  that,  in 
the  long  reckoning  of  international 
affairs,  that  support  would  have  to  be 
carried  onward  and  outward  to  all  its 
consequences.  He  saw,  at  the  epoch 

*  Correspondence  of  Daniel  O'  Connell  the  Lib¬ 
erator,  Edited,  with  notices  of  his  life  and 
times,  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  F.S.A.  London, 
Murray,  1888.  a  vols.  8vo. 


of  the  Clare  election,  what  they  did  not 
see,  that  the  time  had  come  when,  to 
save  the  nation,  a  victim  must  be  dedi¬ 
cated  even  from  among  the  nation's 
friends,  like  the  great  king’s  daughter 
at  Aulis  to  preserve  the  host  commanded 
by  her  own  father.  O’Connell  was  the 
commander-in-chief,  although  as  yet 
they  hardly  knew  it ;  and  even  the  most 
illustrious  supporters  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  on  whichever  side  the 
Channel,  were  but  the  rank  and  file  be¬ 
hind  him.  His  were  the  genius  and  the 
tact,  the  energy  and  the  fire,  that  won 
the  bloodless  battle.  By  the  force  of 
his  own  personality  he  led  Ireland  to 
Saint  Stephen’s,  almost  as  much  as 
Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  to 
Mount  Sinai  ;  and  he  accomplished  the 
promise  of  Pitt,  which  Pitt  himself  had 
labored,  and  laboied  not  in  vain,  to 
frustrate. 

I  assume,  then,  that  this  remarkable 
man,  whom  before  reaching  the  end  of 
these  remarks  I  shall  call  a  great  man, 
has  passed  out  of  the  mill-stream  of 
politics  into  the  domain  of  history. 
There,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  may  con¬ 
template  and  examine  his  career  in 
something  of  the  solemn  stillness  of 
Glasnevin,  where  his  remains  repose 
beneath  the  soaring  tower,  the  pre-em¬ 
inently  national  symbol  of  his  country. 

We  have  now  supplied  to  us  for  the 
first  time,  through  the  enterprise  of  my 
old  friend  Mr.  Murray,  the  material 
necessary  for  this  examination.  The 
preceding  biographers  of  O’Connell 
have  not  had  access  to  the  stores  of  the 
singularly  characteristic  correspondence 
in  which,  while  his  whole  heart  was  set 
upon  the  purpose  of  the  time,  he  has 
unconsciously  limned  himself  for  pos¬ 
terity.  The  small  but  very  interesting 
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volume*  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Rourke  is 
of  too  limited  a  scope,  and  was  written 
with  too  partial  an  access  to  sources,  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  entire  man.  The 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Liber ator,\  con-, 
taining,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
title,  much  extraneous  matter,  does  not 
fill  the  void.  The  Select  Speeches  were 
published  by  his  son  Mr.  John  O’Con¬ 
nell,  with  historical  notices”  of  indis¬ 
pensable  facts  and  dates,  but  with  an 
express  disclaimer  of  any  attempt  at 
biography.^  From  the  expressions  used 
by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in  his  Preface,  I 
gather  that  the  present  work  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  more  formal  biography, 
which  was  at  one  time  meditated  by  his 
family. § 

Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Ireland,  especially  for  the  last 
two  handled  years,  is  not  only  a  narra¬ 
tive  replete  in  itself  with  the  most  singu¬ 
lar  interests,  but  is  also  a  normal  exer¬ 
cise  for  instruction  in  the  basis  of  mod¬ 
ern  history  at  large.  If  this  be  so,  then 
neither  the  timely  and  most  dispassion¬ 
ately  written  volume  of  Mr.  Lefevre,  | 
nor  even  the  comprehensive  collection 
now  before  me,  will  supply  the  last  word 
that  is  to  be  posthumously  spoken  of 
O’Connell,  as  to  whom  Mr.  Greville,!^ 
most  dispassionate  of  judges,  has  stated 
that  ”  his  position  was  unique  :  there 
never  was  before,  and  there  never  will 
be  again,  anything  at  all  resembling  it.” 
And  once  more,  he  was  ”  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  conspicuous  man  of 
his  time  and  country.”  If  he  has  now 
passed  away  from  the  clatter  and  the 
rowdyism  of  everyday  politics. 

To  where,  beyond  these  voices,  there  is 
peace, 

our  time  will  surely  not  be  lost  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  ascertain  what  manner  of  man 
it  is  that  stands  figured  on  the  canvas 
before  us.  For  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  while 
presenting  to  us  a  collection  of  moder¬ 
ate  extent,  selected  without  doubt  from 

*  The  Centenary  Life  of  O' Connell.  By  the 
Rev.  John  O'Rourke,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A.  Dublin, 
1878. 

j  The  Liberator,  his  Life  and  Times.  Ken- 
mare  Pubiications.  2  vols.  8vo  (1873  ?) 

I  See  Preface  to  Select  Speeches.  2  vols. 
i2mo.  DuSy,  Dublin  (without  date). 

8  lUd. 

I  Peel  and  O'Connell.  8vo.  London,  1887. 

^  Greville  Memoirs,  Second  Series,  iii.  86. 


a  far  larger  mass  of  papers,  has  not  only 
woven  them  into  a  web  of  fair  average 
continuity,  but  has,  as  a  sculptor  would, 
presented  to  us  his  hero  ”  in  the  round,  ” 
so  that  we  may  consider  each  of  his 
qualities  in  each  varied  light,  and  judge 
of  their  combination  into  a  whole, 
whether  it  is  mean  or  noble,  consistent 
or  inconsistent,  natural  or  forced. 

It  is  with  something  of  a  sense  of 
special  duty,  and  likewise  with  a  pecul¬ 
iar  satisfaction,  that  I  make  this  small 
efiort  at  historical  justice  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  Liberator,  as  he  is  most  justly 
called.  In  early  life  I  shared  the  prej¬ 
udices  against  him,  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  me  not  by  conviction,  but  by 
tradition  and  education.  As  a  young 
and  insignificant  member  of  Parliament, 

I  never  (so  far  as  my  memory  goes)  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  safe  impertinence  of  at¬ 
tacks,  which  it  would  have  been  beneath 
him  to  notice.  I  was  fortunate,  from 
an  occurrence  wh'ch  on  his  account  I 
must  mention  further  on  in  some  detail, 
in  being  brought  slightly  yet  sensibly 
into  personal  contact  with  him  (now 
nearly  fifty-five  years  ago),  and  thus 
having  experience  of  his  kindly  and 
winning  manners.  But  those  who  know 
only  the  hearty  good  will  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  the  English  people 
toward  Ireland  at  this  moment,  can  have 
but  a  faint  conception  cf  the  fearfully 
wide  range  of  mere  prejudice  against 
O’Connell  half  a  century  ago.  Even 
Liberal  candidates  were  sometimes  com¬ 
pelled  by  popular  opinion  publicly  to 
renounce  him  and  all  his  works.  A 
very  small  part  of  this  aversion  may 
have  been  due  to  faults  of  his  own  ;  but, 
in  the  main,  I  fear  that,  taking  him  as 
the  symbol  of  his  country,  it  exhibited 
the  hatred  which  nations,  or  the  govern¬ 
ing  and  representative  parts  of  nations, 
are  apt  to  feel  toward  those  whom  they 
have  injured.  My  own  delinquencies 
in  this  sphere  I  think  cannot  be  stated 
mote  strongly  than  in  these  words  ;  I 
voted  steadily  with  the  Opposition  on 
Irish  questions  in  the  Melbourne  period, 
and  1  had  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1843  when  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberator,  in  connection  with 
the  monster-meetings,  was  undertaken. 
One  very  slight  plea  only  can  I  offer  for 
myself.  I  was  not  blind  to  his  great¬ 
ness.  Almost  from  the  opening  of  my 
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Parliamentary  life  I  felt  that  he  was  the 
greatest  popular  leader  whom  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  Nevertheless  I  desire 
to  purge  myself,  by  this  public  act,  of 
any  residue  of  old  and  unjust  prepos¬ 
session,  to 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.* 

There  cannot  but  be  many,  in  whose 
eyes  O’Connell  stands  as  clearly  the 
greatest  Irishman  that  ever  lived. 
Neither  Swift  nor  Grattan  (each  how 
great  in  their  several  capacities  !)  can 
be  placed  in  the  scale  against  him.  If 
there  were  to  be  a  competition  among 
the  dead  heroes  of  Irish  history,  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  would  be  the  two  most  formid¬ 
able  competitors.  But  the  great  Duke 
is  truly,  in  mathematical  phrase,  incom¬ 
mensurable  with  O’Connell.  There  are 
no  known  terms  which  will  enable  us 
fairly  to  pit  the  military  faculty  against 
the  genius  of  civil  affairs.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that,  if  we  take  that  genius 
alone  into  view,  O’Connell  is  the  greater 
man  ;  and  I  will  not  so  much  as  broach 
the  question,  in  itself  insoluble,  whether 
and  up  to  what  point  of  superiority  the 
exploits  of  the  great  Duke  in  the  field 
establish  an  excess  in  his  favor.  With 
respect  to  Burke  as  against  O’Connell, 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  he  was  far 
greater  in  the  world  of  thought,  but  also 
far  inferior  in  the  world  of  action. 

There  is  another  kind  of  comparison 
which  this  powerful  figure  obviously 
challenges  ;  a  comparison  with  the  great 
demagogues  or  popular  leaders  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  is,  however,  a  misnomer  to 
call  him  a  demagogue.  If  I  may  coin  a 
word  for  the  occasion,  he  was  an  eth- 
nagogue.  He  was  not  the  leader  either 
of  plebs  or  populus  against  optimates  : 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  nation  ;  and  this 
nation,  weak,  outnumbered,  and  de¬ 
spised,  he  led,  not  always  unsuccessfully, 
in  its  controversy  with  another  nation, 
the  strongest  perhaps  and  the  proudest 
in  Europe.  If  we  pass  down  the  line  of 
history  (but  upward  on  the  moral  scale) 
from  Cleon  to  Gracchus,  to  Rienzi  and 
even  to  Savonarola,  none  of  these,  I 
believe,  displayed  equal  powers  ;  but 
they  all  differed  in  this  vital  point,  that 

*  Matbttk,  v.  3. 


they  led  one  part  of  the  community 
against  another,  while  he  led  a  nation, 
though  a  nation  minus  its  dissentients, 
against  conquerors,  who  were  never  ex¬ 
pelled  but  never  domesticated.  For  a 
parallel  we  cannot  take  Kossuth  or  Maz- 
zini,  who  are  small  beside  him  :  we 
must  ascend  more  nearly  to  the  level  of 
the  great  Cavour,  and  there  still  remains 
this  wide  difference  between  them,  that 
the  work  of  Cavour  was  work  in  the 
Cabinet  and  Parliament  alone,  while 
O’Connell  not  only  devised  and  regu¬ 
lated  all  interior  counsels,  but  had  also 
the  actual  handling  all  along  of  his  own 
raw  material,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  so  handled  them  by  direct  per¬ 
sonal  agency,  that  he  brought  them  to  a 
state  of  discipline  unequalled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world. 

The  dates  and  epochs  of  O’Connell's 
life  are  simple.  He  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1775.  He  received  his  college  educa¬ 
tion  at  St.  Omer  and  Douay,  during  the 
years  of  the  French  Revolution.  At 
this  period,  there  are  sufficient  indica¬ 
tions  that  in  character,  though  not  in 
mere  opinion,  “  the  boy  was  father  of 
the  man."  It  came  to  a  close  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1793,  when  he  wrote  to  his  uncle 
Maurice,  whose  property  he  was  to  in¬ 
herit,  that  "  the  conduct  the  English 
have  pursued  with  regard  to  the  French 
in  England  makes  us  dread  to  be  turned 
off  every  day’’  (vol.  i.  p.  7).  He  set 
out,  however,  under  a  summons  from 
Ireland  ;  and,  as  I  remember  his  telling 
me  in  1834,  he  crossed  the  Channel 
homeward  in  the  boat  which  brought  the 
tidings  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  excesses  of  the  time  drove  him  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  and,  when  the 
boat  got  under  way,  he  flung  into  the 
sea  his  tricolor  cockade,  which  was  rev¬ 
erently  picked  up  by  some  French  fisher¬ 
men  rowing  past,  with  a  curse  upon  him 
for  his  pains.  He  studied  law  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  State  trials 
of  the  day,  aimed  against  freedom,  dis¬ 
enchanted  his  politics,  and  brought  him 
to  Liberalism,  by  which  he  held  steadily 
and  warmly  to  his  dying  day.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  t798  ;  and  in  1802, 
despite  the  protestations  of  his  friends, 
and  the  unrelenting  opposition  of  his 
uncle,  he  married  a  penniless  but  de¬ 
voted  wife.  He  did  it,  expecting  disin- 
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heritance  ;  and  Darrynane  was  not  his 
in  fact  until  1825. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  century  was 
spent  in  achieving  at  the  Irish  bar  not 
prominence  only  but  supremacy  :  such 
a  supremacy  as  probably  never  had,  and 
never  has,  been  held  by  any  other  mem* 
ber  of  that  highly  distinguished  body. 
From  the  first,  he  earned  something  ; 
and  in  1813  his  receipts  already  ap¬ 
proached  four  thousand  per  annum.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  stuff  gown,  as  he  told 
me  himself  in  1834,  he  made  7,000/.  In 
his  letter  of  1842  to  Lord  Shrewsbury 
(ii.  284)  he  states  that  in  the  year  before 
emancipation,  while  he  belonged  to  the 
outer  Bar,  his  **  professional  emolu¬ 
ments  exceeded  8,000/. and  that  soon, 
on  his  obtaining  a  silk  gown,  they  must 
have  been  “  considerably  increased.” 
Even  Lord  Shrewsbury,  the  leader  of 
his  co-religionists  in  England,  had  joined 
in  the  vulgar  cry  against  his  receiving 
the  contributions  of  the  Irish  people. 
How  far  loftier  and  more  discerning,  how 
wise  and  true,  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Greville  on  his  death  in  1847  :  ”  It  was 
an  income  nobly  given,  and  nobly 
earned.” 

Yet,  even  during  this  quarter  of  a 
century,  while  he  was  earning  a  position 
which  became  an  essential  condition  of 
his  influence,  he  was  (from  1805  onward, 
according  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  i.  15)  the 
life  and  soul  of  that  small  and  contin¬ 
ually  dwindling  residue  of  nationality, 
which  the  Union,  and  the  accompani¬ 
ments  and  consequences  of  the  Union, 
had  left  to  Ireland.  His  first,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  not  his  least  memorable  pub¬ 
lic  utterance  had  been  made  in  January, 
1800,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old. 
In  writing  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  he  says : — 

For  more  than  twenty  years  before  emanci¬ 
pation,  the  burden  of  the  cause  was  thrown 
upon  me.  I  had  to  arrange  the  meetings,  to 
prepare  the  resolutions,  to  furnish  replies  to 
the  correspondence,  to  examine  the  case  of 
each  person  complaining  of  practical  griev¬ 
ances,  to  rouse  the  torpid,  to  animate  the  luke¬ 
warm,  to  control  the  violent  and  the  inflamma¬ 
tory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the 
law,  to  guard  against  multiplied  treachery,  and 
at  all  times  to  oppose,  at  every  peril,  the  pow¬ 
erful  and  multitudinous  enemies  of  the  cause. 

This  was  without  doubt  what  may  be 
called  the  opulent  period  of  his  life  : 
but  hear  him  as  to  even  this  period 
{ibid.)  : — 


For  four  years  I  bore  the  entire  expenses  of 
Catholic  agitation  without  receiving  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  others  to  a  greater  amount  than  74/. 
in  the  whoie.  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the 
years  of  my  buoyant  youth  and  cheerful  man¬ 
hood  ?  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  lost  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  acquiring  professional  celebrity,  01 
for  the  wealth  which  such  distinction  would  in¬ 
sure  ? 

From,  or  shortly  before,  the  epoch  of 
the  Clare  election  in  1828  dates  the 
commencement  of  his  absorption  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  He  was  now  iotus  in  illis. 
He  remained  at  his  zenith  until  t843, 
when  the  Peel  Administration  instituted 
the  great  prosecution  against  him.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  this  prosecution 
was  directly  the  cause  of  a  decline  in  his 
power  over  the  people.  But  thus  much 
appears  to  be  certain.  If  his  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Richmond  Bridewell  did  not 
break  his  spirit,  it  added  heavily  to  that 
drain  upon  his  nerve  power,  which  had 
for  so  many  years  been  excessive,  and 
almost  unparalleled.  The  loss  of  a 
grandchild,  we  are  told,  almost  crushed 
the  great  and  profoundly  susceptible 
heart  (ii.  331).  His  handwriting,  for¬ 
merly  so  bold,  became  tremulous  and  in¬ 
distinct. 

He  was  released  in  September,  t844, 
under  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  During  the  time  for  which  his 
action  had  been  paralyzed,  the  mind  of 
Ireland,  under  the  influence  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  had  been  moving  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  counsels  alien  from  his. 
O'ConneU’s  were  always  the  counsels  of 
legality  ;  the  new  counsels  were  counsels 
of  force,  of  force  the  offspring  of  de¬ 
spair,  and  adopted  as  the  sole  remaining 
alternative  after  the  failure  of  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  policy  based  on  bloodless  effort. 
On  the  back  of  all  this  came  the  terrible 
prospect  of  the  famine.  He  could  not 
bear  it ;  or  he  could  not  bear  his  own 
heart-rending  sense  of  incapacity  to  re¬ 
lieve  it.  The  powerful  frame,  the  braip 
yet  more  powerful,  gradually  yielded  to 
a  pressure  which  defied  all  resistance. 
He  set  out  for  a  continental  tour  devised 
by  way  of  remedy,  and  recommended 
by  the  knowledge  of  his  fervent  faith, 
and  the  hope  that  arrival  at  the  limina 
Apostolorum  might  operate  as  a  charm 
upon  him.  But  the  journey  was  one  of 
manifest  though  intermitted  stages  of 
decline.  He  was  mercifully  spared  both 
acute  agony  of  body,  and  obscuration 
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of  mind  ;  and,  having  received  devoutly 
all  the  consolations  of  his  Church,  he 
passed  into  the  world  of  spirits  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1847.  His  age  was  no 
more  than  seventy-one ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  these  years  included, 
in  labor,  in  experience,  in  emotion,  in 
anxiety,  in  suffering,  and  in  elastic  and 
masculine  reaction  against  if,  ten  times 
what  is  allotted,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  to  more  ordinary  men. 

And  here  I  part  from  simple  narrative 
to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  character 
and  action  of  O'Connell. 

The  domestic  relations  of  O'Connell 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most 
careless  reader  of  this  book.  They  were 
broadly  distinguished  from  those  of 
common  men  by  the  vehement  and  ever- 
flowing  tide  of  emotion  that  courred 
through  them.  They  are  illuminated 
by  every  occasion  that  comes  up,  and 
we  find  him  acting  the  part  of  a  spiritual 
adviser  in  detail  to  a  daughter  in  a  grave 
and  anxious  crisis  of  the  soul,  the  partic¬ 
ular  nature  of  which  is  reverently  veiled. 
Their  verbal  expression  is  concentrated 
in  his  letters  to  his  wife.  From  these  it 
appears  that  his  whole  married  life,  from 
its  commencement  in  1802  to  its  close 
in  1836,  was  one  continued  course,  not 
of  ardent  affection  only,  but  of  court¬ 
ship.  Unless  for  the  purpose  of  satire, 
no  such  gushing  vocabulary  of  love  has 
ever,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  laid  open 
to  the  public  eye.  O’Connell  speaks  of 
Charles  Phillips,  the  author  of  Curran 
and  his  Contemporaries,  as  “  insane  with 
love”  (i.  24).  Some  might  be  inclined 
to  retort  the  phrase  upon  him.  After 
eleven  years  of  married  life,  in  a  letter 
of  no  more  than  sixteen  lines,  his  wife 
is  “  my  darling  heart,”  ”  heart’s  treas¬ 
ure,”  ‘‘ my  sweetheart  love,”  “my  own 
Mary,”  “  my  own  darling  love,”  “my 
own  dearest,  dearest  darling  and  “  I 
wish  to  God  you  knew  how  fervently  I 
doat  on  you.’  This  is  from  him  when 
on  circuit,  to  whom  the  expenditure  of 
a  minute  was  the  expenditure  of  a  drop 
of  professional  life’s  blood.  In  other 
ways  we  shall  see  that  he  was  a  man  who 
never  could  withhold,  never  could  con¬ 
tract,  his  sympathies.  In  this  very  let¬ 
ter,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  morsel  of 
pure  prose — his  business  “  is  increasing 
almost  beyond  endurance”  (i.  20).  In 
later  years,  the  catalogue  of  endearing 
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phrases  is  scarcely  shortened  (see  i.  99, 
too),  and  he  truly  describes  his  case 
when  he  says  (in  1825)  “  Darling,  will 
you  smile  at  the  love-letters  of  your  old 
husband  ?”  If  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  at 
all  deviated  from  the  common  use  in 
printing  these  letters,  he  has  not  done 
it  without  sufficient  cause.  For  they 
exhibit  a  side  of  human  nature  that,  be¬ 
sides  being  genuine,  and  being  in  its 
substance  beautiful,  was  also  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  rich  poly¬ 
chrome  exhibited  by  a  man  in  whom  ex¬ 
acting  business  and  overwhelming  care 
never  arrested,  never  could  even  restrict, 
the  lively,  and  even  redundant,  play  of 
the  affections. 

The  degree  in  which  his  business  was 
exacting,  his  cares  overwhelming,  I  for 
one  have  never  fully  understood  except 
upon  the  perusal  of  these  really  impor¬ 
tant  and  historical  volumes.  Upon  no 
sovereign,  upon  no  Imperial  chancellor, 
were  the  anxieties  of  empire  ever  moie 
fully  charged,  than  O’Connell  was  laden 
with  the  thought  of  Ireland,  and  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  its  concerns. 
He  was  all  along  the  missionary  of  an 
idea.  The  idea  was  the  restoration  of 
the  public  life  of  his  country  ;  which  he 
believed,  and  too  truly  believed,  to  have 
been  not  only  enfeebled,  but  exhausted 
and  paralyzed,  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
It  lay  in  his  heart’s  core  from  the  dawn 
of  his  opening  manhood  ;  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  full  political  career  it 
became  the  mainspring  of  his  acts,  his 
words,  his  movements  ;  the  absolute 
mistress  of  his  time,  of  his  purse,  and  of 
whatever  additions  his  ciedit  could  make 
to  his  pecuniary  resources.  He  loved 
his  country  with  all  his  heait,  and  with 
all  his  mind,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and 
with  all  his  strength.  In  his  eye,  Dub¬ 
lin  Castle,  commonly  considered  as  em¬ 
bodying  the  government  of  Ireland,  had 
no  substantive  existence  except  as  a 
machinery  for  repressing  the  national 
life  through  the  careful  fostering  of  alien 
powers,  in  an  omnipotent  landlordism, 
in  an  exotic  establishment  of  religion, 
miscalled  National,  in  proselytizing 
schemes  of  popular  education,  and  in 
an  anti-popular  administration  of  the 
law,  from  its  highest  agencies  downward 
to  its  lowest.  To  the  well-meant  money 
grants,  for  draining  and  the  like,  he 
would  have  had  a  twofold  answer  :  first 
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they  were  but  a  miserable  set-ofif  against 
the  heavy  sums  which  England  owed  to 
Ireland  in  account ;  and  secondly,  with 
even  greater  emphasis,  that  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  it  is 
idle  to  study  feeding  the  mere  stomach 
of  a  nation,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  stop 
all  the  avenues  of  its  higher  life.  For 
the  true  wor'ic  of  a  government,  Dublin 
Castle,  with  all  its  costly  and  compli¬ 
cated  rouages,  was  a  mere  negation  ;  and 
the  main  matter  was  how  to  make  the 
nation,  which  had  formerly  been  alive, 
and  had  been  smothered  by  external 
force,  enter  into  life  once  more.  He 
therefore  had  to  do  the  work  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  is 
served  by  an  organized  system,  and  oc¬ 
cupies  a  countless  multitude  of  agents. 
He  lacked  all  the  advantages,  which  re* 
suit  from  effective  division  of  labor. 
There  was  hardly  a  man  in  Ireland  avail¬ 
able,  in  the  highest  matters,  for  lighten¬ 
ing  his  solicitudes  by  sharing  them.  One 
indeed  there  was  who  appears  to  have 
had  the  capacity,  namely.  Bishop  Doyle  ; 
but,  for  whatever  reason,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  worked  continuously  with 
O’Connell.  And  yet  there  was  no  case 
of  wrong  to  which  he  closed  his  ear, 
which  his  tongue  and  pen  were  not  ready 
to  redress.  Of  him,  and  of  his  un¬ 
bounded  sympathies,  may  be  said  what 
Mr.  Lowell  has  said  of  his  country  with 
a  noble  fervor  and  in  its  vigorous  patois — 

She  whose  free  latch-string  never  was  drawed  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam’s  kin. 

Upon  this  su’oject,  which  powerfully 
illustrates  the  largeness  of  O’Connell’s 
nature,  I  must  dwell  a  little.  In  him 
we  see  more  than  in  most  even  of  the 
good  men  of  history  that  love  and  jus¬ 
tice  are  essentially  boundless,  and  that 
to  spend  them  on  one  subject  seems  to 
increase,  and  not  to  lessen,  the  fund 
available  for  spending  upon  others  also. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  but  he  was  also  a 
cosmopolite.  I  remember  personally 
how,  in  the  first  session  of  my  parlia¬ 
mentary  life,  he  poured  out  his  wit,  his 
pathos,  and  his  earnestness,  in  the  cause 
of  negro  emancipation.  Having  adopted 
the  political  creed  of  Liberalism,  he  was 
as  thorough  an  English  Liberal,  as  if  he 
had  had  no  Ireland  to  think  of.  He 
had  energies  to  spare  for  Law  Reform 
(i.  167),  for  Postal  Reform  (a  question 


of  which  he  probably  was  one  of  few  to 
discern  at  the  time  the  greatness),  for 
secret  voting,  for  Corn  Law  Repeal,  in 
short  for  whatever  tended,  within  the 
political  sphere,  to  advance  human  hap¬ 
piness  and  freedom.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  he  was  opposed,  in  1829,  to 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders.  He  was  not  deluded  by 
the  plausible  arguments  for  this  meas¬ 
ure  ;  which  seriously  marred  the  grant 
of  emancipation,  and  consequentially  re¬ 
stricted,  for  half  a  century,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  extension  of  the  franchise  in  Ire¬ 
land.  . 

The  wide  scope  of  his  embrace,  in 
questions  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
men,  is  however  yet  more  remarkably 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  he  ex¬ 
erted  himself  on  behalf  of  individuals. 
There  was  a  certain  Sir  Abraham  B. 
King,  a  functionary  of  the  Dublin  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Deputy  Grand  Master  of 
the  Orange  Society.  It  was  for  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Dublin  Corporation  as 
“  beggarly”  that  D’Esterre  sent  O’Con¬ 
nell  in  1815  the  challenge,  which  cost 
the  unhappy  man  is  life  ;  and  Orange- 
ism  as  such  was  the  one  and  only  thing 
Irish,  that  lay  outside  the  precinct  of 
the  fervid  Irishman’s  sympathies.  King, 
however,  was  put  out  of  his  berth  in 
1832  by  a  measure  of  reform,  and  raised 
a  complaint  of  insufficient  compensa¬ 
tion.  O’Connell  examined  his  claim, 
took  up  his  case,  carried  it  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue,  and  enjoyed  his  lifelong  grati¬ 
tude.  expressed  in  a  glowing  letter  at  the 
time,  and  in  a  message  transmitted  from 
his  deathbed  (i.  296-8). 

Another  case,  even  more  worthy  of 
mention,  is  not  noticed  in  these  volumes, 
but  is  recorded  in  Parliamentary  docu¬ 
ments,  and  lies  also  within  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  It  was  indeed  a  case 
of  effort  on  behalf  of  one  who  was,  like 
himself,  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  man 
of  distinguished  talents.  There  was  no 
other  claim  of  any  sort.  The  singular¬ 
ity,  however,  of  the  effort  lies  in  the 
boldness  of  the  scheme  of  relief,  and  in 
the  astonishing  amount  of  labor  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  by  a  man  already  over¬ 
charged.  It  occurred  in  1834.  The 
gentleman  whose  champion  he  became, 
had  been  a  solicitor,  but  had  been 
touched  by  the  verdicts  of  juries  in  two 
actions,  dating  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  before.  One  of  them  concerned 
the  abstraction  of  an  important  paper, 
and  the  other  turned  upon  the  appiopii* 
ation  of  a  sum  of  money.  With  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  these  verdicts  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  now  to  do.  But,  in  the  intervening 
period,  the  Benchers  of  one  among  our 
Inns  of  Court  had,  by  reason  of  them, 
rejected  him  as  an  applicant  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bar,  for  which  he  was  deemed 
to  have  high  qualifications  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  With  this  narrative  in  his  eje, 
O’Connell  moved  for  an  inquiry  by  a 
Committee  of  Parliament  into  the  Inns  of 
Court  themselves.  To  this  motion  objec¬ 
tion  was  taken  on  behalf  of  those  power¬ 
ful  bodies.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
O'Connell  found  that  both  their  fiiends 
and  the  Ministry  of  the  day  would  acqui¬ 
esce  in  an  inquiry  if  limited  to  thepaiticu- 
lar  instance  which  he  himself  had  in  view. 
He  adroitly  fell  back  on  the  suggestion, 
which  in  effect  gave  all  he  wanted.  His 
Committee  sat,  and  boldly  retried  the 
issues.  Even  these  last  times  have  not 
furnished  an  example  of  a  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  proceeding.  But  what  I  have 
to  note  is  the  amount  of  personal  sacri¬ 
fice  made  by  O’Connell  for  one  with 
whom  he  had  no  connection,  1  believe, 
of  a  personal  or  special  kind.  He  took 
the  chair,  conducted  the  examinations, 
carried  the  report,  and  presented  the  re¬ 
sult  to  Parliament  in  five  hundred  folio 
pages  of  hard  work. 

I  was  myself  a  member  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  was  the  only  member  who 
did  not  concur  in  the  final  judgment  of 
the  Committee.  A  material  witness 
named  Skingley,  living  at  Coggeshall  in 
Essex,  was,  from  age  and  infirmity,  un¬ 
able  to  appear.  The  Committee  (that 
is  to  say,  O’Connell)  obtained  power  to 
adjourn  from  place  to  place  ;  and  three 
of  its  members,  forming  a  quorum,  un¬ 
dertook  to  go  down  and  examine  Sking¬ 
ley  at  his  own  abode.  These  three  were 
O’Connell,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  and  my¬ 
self.  We  set  out  at  five  on  a  summer’s 
morning,  in  a  carriage  and  four,  and  re¬ 
turned  after  dusk.  The  incident  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  frank 
and  kindly  conversation  of  this  most  re¬ 
markable  man  ;  whose  national,  1  may 
say  whose  Imperial  cares  had  thus  been 
forced  into  compatibility  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  effort,  such  as  hardly  any  unoccu¬ 
pied  person  would  have  undertaken,  and 


which  he  could  have  had  no  motive  for 
undertaking  except  an  overpowering 
belief  that  justice  to  an  individual  de¬ 
manded  it. 

As  any  and  every  authentic  record  of 
a  man  so  greatly  transcending  the  com¬ 
mon  scale  has  more  or  less  of  value,  I 
may  here  mention  one  or  two  slight  in¬ 
cidents  of  my  occasional  Parliamentary 
contact  with  O’Connell.  Once,  in  a 
speech  on  Irish  affairs  I  had,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  but  in  a  blind  acceptance  of 
prevailing  traditions,  noticed  some  ob¬ 
servation  that  had  been  made  in  debate 
on  Protestant  and  English  cruelties  in 
Ireland,  and  said  that  1  did  not  see  what 
practical  good  was  to  be  gained  by  dwell¬ 
ing  either  on  those  outrages,  or  on  the 
bloody  and  terrible  retributions  which 
they  had  provoked.  O’Connell  inter¬ 
rupted  me  so  loudly  and  vehemently 
that  he  was  called  to  order  for  it  by  the 
Speaker  (Abercromby),  who  rose  in  his 
chair  (I  think)  for  the  purpose.  I  as¬ 
sured  him  with  truth  that  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  refer  to  anything,  except  what 
was  on  all  hands  admitted.  I  little 
knew  then  what  good  reason  he  had  to 
resent  the  use  of  any  language  which 
appeared  to  place  upon  a  footing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  equality  the  hideous  mas¬ 
sacres  perpetrated  on  the  Irish  under 
supreme  direction,  and  the  feeble,  lim¬ 
ited,  and  sporadic  acts  of  retaliation, 
which  were  the  wild  cries  of  nature  out¬ 
raged  beyond  endurance,  and  which 
were,  in  the  most  conspicuous  instances, 
prohibited  and  denounced  by  the  na¬ 
tional  leaders  from  i64r  to  1798.  It 
was  six  or  eight  years  later,  in  1843, 
when  O’Connell  himself  in  a  published 
volume,  largely  composed  of  authenti¬ 
cated  extracts,  supplied  the  world  with 
adequate  means  of  judgment  upon  these 
gross  and  often  almost  incredible  enor¬ 
mities  perpetrated  against  Ireland.  His 
book  stopped  at  the  Restoration.  It 
was  marked  Vol.  i.,  but  no  second  vol¬ 
ume  ever  appeared.  My  recollection, 
which  does  not  stand  alone,  is  that,  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  tale 
of  horror  produced  no  sensation  what¬ 
ever,  and  that  the  work  fell  stillborn 
from  the  press.* 

As  was  altogether  seemly  in  a  man  of 


*  A  Memoir  of  Ireland  Native  and  Saxon. 
By  Daniel  O’Connell,  M.P.  Dublin,  1843. 
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such  breadth  and  penetration,  he  had  a 
taste  for  theology,  like  others  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  Archbishop  M’Hale  he  says  : 
“No  man  can  be  more  devoted  to  the 
spiritual  authority  of  his  Holiness.  I 
have  always  detested  what  were  called 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  in  France. 

.  .  .  There  does  not  live  a  human  being 
more  submissive  in  omnibus  to  the 
Church  than  I  am"  (i.  510).  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  letter  was  to  prevent  the 
“  light  of  Rome”  from  being  any  longer 
“  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  F.nglish  in¬ 
fluence.”  Direct  action  in  Rome  had 
then  recently  been  resorted  to  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  interest  of  the  Italian 
people  ;  and  the  great  chieftain  evidently 
suspected  what  afterward  came  to  pass, 
that  the  same  influence  might  be  used  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  Irish.  I'here 
is  abundant  testimony  of  his  conformity 
to  the  rule  of  submission  in  the  spiritual 
sphere.  But  it  is  interesting  to  see  how, 
when  speaking  of  the  Pope,  he  guards 
himself  by  confining  himself  to  his 
“spiritual  authority.”  I  have  myself 
heard  him  reply  warmly  in  Parliament 
to  some  member,  who  charged  him  with 
what  was  then  called  divided  allegiance, 
by  an  emphatic  declaration  that,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  political  interests  of  his 
country,  neither  Pope  nor  Council  was 
his  guide. 

But  for  the  freedom  of  his  Church  he 
watched  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and  saw 
the  hollowness  of  the  State’s  coquetry, 
at  a  time  when  the  hierarchy  in  Ireland 
were  so  grateful  for  the  gift  as  it  were  of 
breathing  freely  after  the  persecution 
they  had  suffered,  as  to  be  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  veto  of  a  Protestant  State  on 
episcopal  appointments.  For  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  his  vision,  and  the  courage  and 
consistency  of  his  action  in  this  matter, 
she  owes  him  much.  But  I  believe  that 
we  also  owe  him  something.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  experience,  it  seems 
a  rational  opinion  that  the  veto  would 
have  impreded  the  solution  of  important 
questions,  and  would  have  acted  injuri¬ 
ously  on  the  religious  interests  of  follow¬ 
ing  generations. 

When  in  1834  we  made  our  summer 
journey  into  Essex,  he  brought  with 
him  a  book  of  theology,  the  name  of 
which  I  have  forgotten,  to  prove  to  me 
that  Protestants  were  all  regarded  by  the 


Roman  Church  as  Christians  (he  might 
have  added,  as  actually  brought  within 
her  jurisdiction)  in  virtue  of  their  Bap¬ 
tism.  In  a  memorandum  of  my  own, 
made  at  the  time,*  I  find  it  noted  with 
respect  to  Protestants,  “  that  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  hope  that  they  were  inter¬ 
nally  united  to  the  Church,”  but  that 
“  the  heathen  were  in  a  state  of  repro¬ 
bation,  he  believed  necessarily:”  this 
latter  an  opinion  which,  with  more  lei¬ 
sure  and  inquiry,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  discharge  from  his  mind,  as 
Dante  did,  who,  five  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore,  assigned  to  them  no  bitterer  lot 
than  the  endurance  of  desire  without  ex¬ 
pectation  : — 

Che  senza  speme  vivemo  in  disio.  f 

I  published,  in  the  end  of  1838,  a  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  which  was  thought  to  savor  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Oxford  School.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  session  I 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  O’Connell  be¬ 
hind  the  Speaker’s  chair.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  my  arm  and  said  “  I  claim  the 
half  of  you.’’  .At  all  times  he  was  most 
kindly  and  genial  to  one  who  had  no 
claim  to  his  notice,  and  whose  prejudices 
were  all  against  him.  He  had,  however, 
without  doubt,  more  religion  than  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  was  in  truth  thoroughly,  con¬ 
sistently,  and  affectionately  devout.  I 
will  not  inquire  whether  his  duel  with 
D’Esterre  requires  any  qualification  of 
this  statement,  as  applicable  to  the  date 
of  its  occurrence.  It  may  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  Irishman  who,  either  then 
or  for  some  time  after,  was  not  a  duel- 
list,  must  have  been  either  more  or  less 
than  man.  And  the  House  of  Commons 
is  now  familiar  with  the  stately  figure  of 
an  Irish  gentleman  advanced  in  life, 
who  carries  with  him  the  halo  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  reputation  in  that  particular, 
but  who  is  conspicuous  among  all  his 
contemporaries  for  his  singularly  beauti¬ 
ful  and  gentle  manners. 

To  return  to  O’Connell.  His  profes¬ 
sional  business  absorbed  his  weekdays 
in  early  life,  so  that  his  journeys  from 
town  to  town  were  very  commonly  made 
on  Sundays  ;  and  I  remember  that  in 

*  And  published  with  my  consent  by  the  Rev 
Mr.  O’Rourke,  at  the  close  of  the  third  edition 
of  his  life  of  O'Connell  in  1878. 

f  Inferno,  iv.  42. 
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1834  he  suggested  a  like  expedient  (of 
course  after  his  early  Mass)  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  into  Essex,  to  Sir  G.  Sinclair  and 
myself,  both  much  otherwise  inclined. 
But  in  these  letters  he  expresses  a  regret 
(i.  132)  for  the  necessity  so  often  laid 
upon  him  ;  and,  quite  apart  from  this, 
persons  accustomed  to  a  British  Sunday 
should  hold  themselves  disabled  ^om 
passing  a  judgment  upon  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  whose  week¬ 
days  are  often  mote  Sundayiike  than 
ours.  We  gather  from  these  volumes 
the  interesting  intelligence  that  at  one 
time,  when  still  full  of  vigor  at  sixty- 
four  years  of  age  (ii.  igs),  he  seriously 
contemplated  a  religious  retirement  at 
Clongowes  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  the  formation  of  this  desire,  disap¬ 
pointment  at  some  failure  or  decline  of 
the  rent  may  have  played  a  secondary 
part,  but  the  main  motive  of  it  is  touch¬ 
ingly  described  in  these  few  words  :  “  I 
want  a  period  of  retreat  to  think  of 
nothing  but  eternity."  So  that  when 
the  final  stage  arrived,  and  he  had  Death 
in  immediate  contemplation  on  his  in¬ 
tercepted  journey,  both  the  first  faint 
whisper  of  the  summons,  and  its  later 
and  fuller  sound,  found  him  watching, 
as  one  prepared  for  the  coming  of  his 
Lord.  The  signs  abound  everywhere 
in  these  volumes  that  he  bore  with  him 
a  lively  sense  of  the  presence  of  God, 
though  taste  and  reverence  withheld  him 
from  its  free  manifestation  in  the  bufera 
infernal,  the  heated  and  contentious  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Parliament. 

My  reference  to  D’Esterre  must  be  a 
little  enlarged.  But  for  the  use  of  a 
single  and  dangerous  epithet  ("  con¬ 
temptuous")  in  his  explanatory  letter 
about  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  this 
unhappy  antagonist  would  not  have  had 
even  a  pretext  for  driving  forward  the 
fatal  controversy  (i.  28).  In  the  duel, 
O’Connell  purposely  fired  low  ;  but  his 
shot  was  fatal.  He  offered  to  "  share 
his  income"  with  the  widow.  This  was 
declined.  To  her  daughter  he  paid  an 
annuity  regularly  until  his  death.  On 
hearing  that  she  was  the  plaintiff  in  a 
weighty  suit  at  Cork,  he  threw  up  im¬ 
portant  briefs  and  returned  the  retaining 
fees,  went  down  from  Dublin,  pleaded 
the  cause,  and  won  (i.  34).  And  it  is 
said  that  he  never  passed  a  certain  build¬ 
ing  that  recalled  the  memory  of  D’Es- 
New  SEKris. — VoL.  XLIX.,  No.  a 


terre  without  uttering  a  prayer  for  his 
soul.  The  duel  was  in  i8r5.  At  a  later 
period,  he  formed  a  deliberate  resolution 
never  to  fight  another. 

O’Connell  is  clearly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  man  who  desired  to  maintain  peace, 
property,  and  law.  Yet  his  case  exhib¬ 
its  the  difficulties  which  are  certain  to 
arise  when,  as  in  Ireland,  legality  and 
morality  have  been  long  pitted  against 
each  other  in  those  provinces  of  human 
existence,  which  most  concern  the  vital 
interests  of  the  people.  Accordingly, 
this  friend  of  law  nevertheless  could 
upon  occasion  recommend  not  only  ex¬ 
clusive  dealing  since  known  as  boycot¬ 
ting,  but  exclusive  treatment  outside  of 
dealings  ;  and  the  carrying  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  to  a  point  so  extreme  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  erection  of  cribs  in  the  chap¬ 
els,  within  which  alone  those  who  had 
voted  wrong  were  to  be  allowed  to  pray. 
One  step  further  planted  men  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  sheer  violence.  It  seems  hard 
to  deny  that  this  step  was  sometimes 
taken.*  The  violence  must  be  con¬ 
demned,  .and  so  must  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  was  the  immediate  incentive  ; 
but  not  so  as  to  blind  us  to  the  fact,  that 
a  severer  condemnation  is  due  to  those, 
who  maintained  abominable  laws,  im¬ 
possible  to  be  borne  by  human  beings 
except  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery.  The 
tyranny  of  the  landlord,  which  was  then 
counteracted  by  the  tyranny  of  outrage, 
received  in  1871  a  deadly  blow  from  the 
introduction  of  secret  voting,  and  an¬ 
other  neavy  stroke  in  1885  from  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise.  The  result  has 
been  that  exclusive  dealing,  and  such 
exclusive  treatment  as  may  now  follow 
it,  have  come  to  be  as  a  rule  effectually 
dissociated  from  outrage  ;  and  coercion, 
which  has  lost  its  warrant,  assumes  an 
aspect  more  odious  than  ever,  because 
it  is  directed  against  action  the  same  in 
essence  as  that  which  has  been  found 
essential  for  self-defence  by  the  order- 
loving  workmen  of  Great  Britain,  and 
which  is  effectually  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  law. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  man 
who  has  attained  to  equal  aggregate  ex¬ 
cellence  with  O’Connell  in  the  threefold 
oratory  of  the  bar,  the  platform,  and 


*  See  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  Carlow  (Nisbet, 
1841),  especially  pp.  113-20.  ^ 
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the  senate.  As  a  pailianientary  speaker, 
no  one,  in  matching;  him  with  his  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  have  relegated  him  to  the  second 
cl9^ss  ;  but  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
his  exact  place  in  the  first.  He  was 
greatest  when  answering  to  the  call  of 
the  moment  in  extemporary  bursts,  and 
least  great  when  charging  himself  with 
extended  and  complex  exposition.  As 
an  advocate,  it  may,  I  apprehend,  be 
asked,  without  creating  surprise,  whether 
the  entire  century  has  produced  any  one 
more  eminent  :  though  (not  to  speak  of 
the  living)  Follett,  had  he  been  spared 
to  run  his  whole  career,  would  have  been 
a  formidable  rival,  while  Scarlett  prob¬ 
ably  never  once  missed  the'mark  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  jury.  It  is  here  that  Broug¬ 
ham,  greatly  his  superior  ii  Parliamen¬ 
tary  eloquence  and  in  general  attain¬ 
ments,  falls  so  far  behind  him.  As  ora¬ 
tor  of  the  platform,  he  may  challenge 
all  the  world  ;  for  who  ever  in  the  same 
degree  as  O'Connell  trained  and  disci¬ 
plined,  stirred  and  soothed,  a  people  ? 

But  I  am  convinced  that  w.e  ought  to 
accord  to  him  also  the  character  of  an 
excellent  statesman.  The  world  knows 
him  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Ireland.  Now  I  would  venture  to  pro¬ 
pound  as  the  criteria  of  statesmanship, 
properly  so  called,  first  the  capacity  to 
embrace  broad  principles  and  to  hold 
them  fast,  secondly  the  faculty  w'hich 
can  distinguish  between  means  and  ends, 
and  can  treat  the  first  in  entire  subor¬ 
dination  to  the  last.  To  both  these 
criteria  the  life  of  O’Connell  fully  an¬ 
swers.  He  never  for  a  moment  changed 
his  end  ;  he  never  hesitated  to  change 
his  means.  His  end  was  the  restoration 
of  the  public  life  of  Ireland  ;  and  he 
pursued  it,  from  his  youth  to  his  old 
age,  with  unfaltering  fidelity  and  cour¬ 
age.  In  this  cardinal  respect,  he  drew 
no  distinction  between  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland  and  Protestant  Ireland.  Nay, 
he  subordinated  not  civil  equality  alone, 
but  even  toleration  for  his  co-religion¬ 
ists,  to  the  political  independence  and 
unity  of  Ireland,  always  under  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Crown.  Perhaps  the  very  noblest 
epitaph  that  could  be  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb  would  be  a  passage  from  the  speech 
which  he  delivered,  when  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  at  a  meeting  of  Roman 


Catholics  in  opposition  to  the  Union, 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1800  : — * 

Let  every  man  who  feels  with  me  proclaim 
that,  if  the  alternative  were  offered  him  of 
Union,  or  the  reenactment  of  the  penal  code 
in  all  its  pristine  horrors,  that  he  would  prefer 
without  hesitation  the  latter,  as  the  lesser  and 
more  sufferable  evil  ;  that  he  would  rather  con¬ 
fide  in  the  justice  of  his  brethren,  the  Protes- 
tanA  of  Ireland,  who  have  already  liberated 
him,f  than  lay  his  country  at  the  feet  of  for¬ 
eigners. 

This  exalted  sentiment  drew  forth 
“much  and  marked  approbation." 
O’Connell  was  true  to  it  in  proposing 
the  Repeal.  Whatever  difficulties  that 
measuie  might  now  entail,  they  had  by 
experience  been  shown  to  be  at  that  time 
altogether  secondary.  Mr.  Burke  al¬ 
lowed  to  them  no  weight  whatever. 
O’Connell  had  lived  through  the  horrors 
that  preceded  and  brought  about  the 
Union.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if 
Englishmen  could  have  had  a  parallel 
experience  in  their  own  country  they, 
Tory  as  well  as  Liberal,  would  have 
adopted  the  sentiment  of  O’Connell, 
and  that  with  their  hands  as  well  as  with 
their  hearts.  Repeal  was  the  one  obvi¬ 
ous,  direct,  and  natural  means  of  repair¬ 
ing  the  specific  mischi^.f,  nor  was  it  then 
his  business  to  appreciate  the  inconven¬ 
iences  of  reversal ;  though  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  duty  to  take  them  into  view  when, 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  he  be¬ 
came  charged  as  a  legislator  with  public 
and  imperial  cares.  And  this  is  the 
very  thing  that,  when  the  occasion  arose, 
he  showed  that  he  was  able  to  do,  and 
did. 

On  the  second  accession  of  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  to  power,  he  thought  that  he  saw 
his  opportunity  for  an  alternative  policy. 
That  remarkable  man,  who  has  often 
been  accused  of  political  indifferentism, 
had  filled  for  a  short  time  the  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  ;  and  his  experience,  as 
Mr.  Lamb,  seems  not  to  have  been  lost 
upon  him.  In  1827,  when  Mr.  Canning 
was  Prime  Minister,  O’Connell  writes 
(i.  t48)  :  “  With  Mr.  Lamb,  I  would 
forfeit  my  head  if  we  did  not  un  Orange 
Ireland,  and  make  the  Protestants  con¬ 
tent  and  good,  and  the  Catholics  de¬ 
votedly  loyal  ;  for  our  disposition  truly 
leans  to  loyalty.” 


*  Lift  and  Times  of  the  Liberator,  i.  232. 
t  By  the  Franchise  Act  of  1793. 
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Early  in  1835  came  the  epoch  of  what 
wis  termed  the  Lichfield  House  com¬ 
pact.  “  Compact  there  was  none,”  sajs 
Earl  Russell  (ii.  2),  but  an  alliance. 
Nothing  could  be  more  honorable,  noth¬ 
ing  more  wise.  O’Connell  was  ready, 
like  a  man  of  sense,  to  try  out  fairly  and 
fully  the  experiment  of  government  from 
London,  and  on  the  condition  of  justice 
to  Ireland,  if  attainable,  to  waive,  even 
to  abandon,  the  policy  of  Repeal.  Such 
was  the  extent  of  his  concession  :  ”  a 
real  Union,  or  no  Union”  (ii.  59,  com¬ 
pare  105).  Justice  to  Ireland  embraced 
two  great  items.  The  first  was  that  of 
legislative  reforms.  The  second  was 
the  substitution  of  a  national  for  an 
anti-national  spirit  in  Irish  administra¬ 
tion.  For  the  second,  and  hardly  the 
less  difiicult,  of  these  a  rare  instrument 
was  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Drum¬ 
mond,*  private  secretary  to  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  who  now  became  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  in  Dublin,  and  who  appears,  by  a 
singular  combination  of  courage,  sagac¬ 
ity,  and  tact,  to  have  reversed  the 
movement  of  the  administrative  machin¬ 
ery  rn  Ireland,  and  inspired  its  people 
for  the  first  time  with  a  dawning  hope, 
and  yet  never  to  have  supplied  the 
Orange  party,  then  strong  in  Parliament, 
with  the  means  of  establishing  a  charge 
of  partiality  against  him,  and  of  thus 
showing  that  one  abusive  system  had 
only  been  supplanted  by  another. 
O’Connell  supported  the  Government, 
in  fulfilment  of  his  avowed  intention, 
with  fidelity  and  patience.  But  the 
legislative  portion  of  the  scheme  was 
sickly  from  the  first,  and  grew  sicklier 
still.  The  Irish  Church  Establishment 
remained  in  its  monstrous  integrity. 
Even  Municipal  Reform  was  combated 
for  seven  years,  and  then  given  in  a 
shape  such  as  to  humiliate  the  country 
that  received  it,  by  perpetuating  the 
principle  of  inequality.  Diummond 
died.  The  Ministry  declined,  from  a 
vaiiety  of  causes,  some  to  its  honor  and 
some  otherwise.  I  regret  to  record  that 


*  As  this  article  is  going  to  press,  I  hear  that 
the  life  of  Mr.  Drummond  by  Mr.  Barry 
O'Brien  is  on  the  point  of  appearing.  It  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  ol  the  greatest  interest.  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  extremely  well  fitted  for  his  task  ; 
and  the  career  of  Mr.  Drummond  forms  an  in¬ 
dispensable  link  in  the  chain  of  Irish  history. 
-W.  E.  G. 


among  the  reasons  for  their  gradual  loss 
of  favor  with 'the  English  people  was 
their  honest  and  persistent  endeavor  to 
mitigate  or  redress  a  part  at  least  of  the 
grievances  of  Ireland.  In  1840  O’Con¬ 
nell  confesses  (i.  230)  the  failure  of  his 
conciliatory  plan  ;  and  the  accession  of 
the  Opposition  to  power,  in  August, 
184T,  seems  to  have  struck  for  him  the 
keynote  of  absolute  despair. 

But  the  flexibility  of  his  mind  was  in¬ 
defectible  ;  and  the  rebounding  force 
of  its  elasticity  was  still  to  be  shown. 
Failing  with  repeal,  and  failing  with  jus¬ 
tice  to  Ireland,  he  turned  to  what  ap¬ 
pears,  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere, 
under  the  roughly  applied  name  of  Fed¬ 
eralism.  Miss  Cusack  has  published  * 
a  curious  note  by  Mr.  Butt,  which  states 
with  considerable  appearance  of  author¬ 
ity  that,  in  1844,  the  Liberal  leaders 
met  and  resolved  to  offer  to  O’Connell 
a  Parliament  for  Irish  affairs,  under  a 
system  of  federal  union  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  We  must  still  hope  for  further 
elucidation  of  so  remarkable  a  state¬ 
ment.  What  is  indisputable  is  that 
O’Connell  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
prepared  to  adopt  this  guarded  means 
of  reanimating  and  embodying  the  na¬ 
tional  life  of  Ireland.  In  a  letter  of 
October,  1844,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Repeal  Association,  he  gives  his  full 
adhesion  to  this  plan,  and  sets  forth  its 
principle  at  great  length  (ii.  433-48), 
though  after  the  manner  of  a  man  who 
does  not  feel  himself  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
practical  legislation.  He  declares,  how¬ 
ever  (446),  an  actual  preference  for  it 
over  Repeal  pure  and  simple. 

In  general  he  had  a  mean  estimate  of 
his  coadjutors  in  Ireland,  and  calls  them 
”  the  species  of  animals  with  which  I 
had  to  carry  on  my  warfare  with  the 
common  enemy”  (ii.  183).  His  Parlia¬ 
mentary  following  was  mostly  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  stamp,  whence  the  jobriquet  of 
O’Connell’s  tail.  They  stmd  in  disad¬ 
vantageous  contrast  with  the  body,  of 
about  the  same  numerical  strength,  who 
supported  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  Parliament 
of  1880  ;  and  they  could  do  little  to 
lighten  the  multitudinous  cares  of  their 
chief.  One  of  the  revelations  supplied 
by  these  volumes  exhibits  the  cruel  pun¬ 
gency  of  those  cares  in  a  point  not 


*  Life  and  Times,  ii.  702. 
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hitherto  known  or  appreciated.  Through 
all  the  years  of  Herculean  labor  entailed 
by  his  Parliamentary  dominance,  and 
notwithstanding  the  large  sums,  some¬ 
times  exceeding  16,000/.  (i.  202),  placed 
at  his  disposal  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Irish  nation,  he  lived  almost  from  day 
to  day  under  the  piessure  of  the  most 
acute  pecuniary  anxieties.*  It  was 
probably  with  some  idea  of  forethought 
for  his  family  that  he  founded,  or  shared 
in  founding,  a  bank  and  a  brewery  (i. 
42t,  442,  ii.  194)  ;  and  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  these  had  much  to  do  in  the 
making  or  marring  of  his  fortunes.  The 
only  signs  of  heavy  personal  expenditure 
in  these  volumes  are  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  several  residences,  that 
his  frequent  and  rapid  journeys  must 
have  been  expensive,  that  his  charities 
(to  which  he  pays  a  touchingly  minute 
attention)  were  liberal,  and  that  his  free 
and  large  nature  delighted  to  expand 
itself  in  hospitality  at  Darrynane.  No 
account  is  presented  on  the  pages  before 
us  :  but  we  are  safe  in  conjecturing  that 
the  rent  would  have  met  all  these  charges 
over  and  over  again  ;  and  they  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  explain  his  constant  use  of  the  in¬ 
strument  of  credit,  his  resort  to  the  ex¬ 
pedients  of  renewal,  his  casting  himself, 
again  and  again,  sometimes  in  despair, 
on  the  ingenuity,  the  devotion,  and  the 
patience  of  his  friend  and  agent  Mr. 
P.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  who  plays  a  silent 
part  in  the  narrative,  but  whose  parts 
and  gifts  must  in  their  line  have  been  as 
remarkable,  as  his  active  friendship  was 
invaluable.  The  explanation  evidently 
lies  in  the  ravenous  demands,  at  that 
date,  of  Parliamentary  life,  the  heavy 
charges  of  elections  and  petitions,  and 
in  the  fact  that  on  him  seems  to  have 
lain  the  burden  of  meeting  the  pecuniary 
engagements  of  many  seats  and  persons 
besides  his  own  and  those  of  his  family. 
We  are  told  of  a  single  dissolution  which 
brings  him  (ii.  53)  five  contests,  and 
five  election  petitions.  He  is  too  brave 
to  complain  readily,  but  sometimes  it  is 
more  than  he  can  bear.  On  the  nth  of 
luly,  1842,  he  writes  to  Fitzpatrick  : 
*  Want  is  literally  killing  me.  I  have 
grown  ten  years  older  from  my  incessant 
pecuniary  anxiety.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  friend  "  (ii.  289).  But  never,  so 


•  See  I.  54.  193,  248.  257,  *69,  295,  347,  354. 


far  as  appears,  was  there  a  man  more 
truly  superior  to  money  :  its  master,  not 
its  slave.  At  his  death,  his  personal 
property  was  sworn  under  21,800/. 
This  value  consisted  principally,  in  all 
likelihood,  of  insurances  on  his  life, 
which  it  was  his  practice  to  make  largely. 
But  his  debts  were  not  less  than  20,752/. ; 
so  the  true  value  of  his  personal  estate 
was  no  more  than  1,048/.  He  himself 
states  the  landed  estate  of  the  family  to 
have  been  worth  1,000/.  per  annum. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  he  was 
occasionally  also  pierced  by  the  stings 
of  ingratitude.  The  English  Roman 
Catholics,  who  owed  everything  to  him, 
had  a  club  called  the  Cisalpine  Club  (i. 
186).  In  May,  1829,  the  very  time  of 
his  victory  on  their  behalf,  they  black¬ 
balled  O'Connell.  Let  us  hope  it  was 
some  small  minotity  ;  but  he  calls  them 
“  the  English  Catholics."  At  the  best 
it  is  bad  enough.  Burdett  in  1835,  be¬ 
fore  his  great  "  recant  of  patiiotism," 
wrote,  as  Greville  *  tells  us,  to  the  man¬ 
agers  of  Brooks’s  to  propose  his  expul¬ 
sion  ;  but  he  was  at  that  time  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  Whig  party.  There  are 
stories  of  social  exclusion  practised 
against  him  by  the  Ministers  ;  but,  if 
they  are  true,  it  might  be  due  to  the 
fear  of  offending  weak  brethren  among 
their  party. 

O’Connell  owns  himself  to  have  been 
vain,  but  it  was  with  an  innocuous  and 
sportive  vanity,  that  played  upon  the 
surface  of  his  character.  But  how 
readily  he  would  have  abdicated  his 
leadership  appears  sufficiently  from  his 
own  declarations.!  His  ample  faculty 
of  wit,  and  his  intense  love  of  fun,  may 
have  sometimes  too  easily  inclined  him 
to  a  jest,  even  upon  men  whom  he  most 
respected.  He  was  sanguine  in  a  degree 
almost  ludicrous  ;  and  he  was  given  to 
exaggeration.  In  1837  he  declares  (ii. 
80)  he  had  two  hundred  letters  a  day, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  letters  usually 
were  charged  from  sixpence  to  eighteen- 
pence  apiece,  and  prepayment  was  un¬ 
usual.  The  scenery  at  Darrynane  was 
"  the  finest,  the  most  majestic  in  the 
world"  (ii.  293).  The  beagles  were  be¬ 
yond  all  rivalry  ;  and  his  own  perform¬ 
ances  as  a  pedestrian  are  described  in 


*  Greville  Memoirs,  First  Series,  Hi.  320. 
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terms  which  raise  the  smile  of  scepti¬ 
cism  on  the  lips  of  those  who  remember 
that  his  figure,  though  not  inactive,  was 
eminently  portly  as  well  as  too  large  in 
scale  for  superlative  activity.  On  the 
Dissolution  of  1837  he  predicts  a  work¬ 
ing  majority  of  sixty  to  seventy,  which 
proved  to  be  under  twenty  ;  and  further 
counts  upon  “  at  least  fifty”  to  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  settled  Ministry,  of  whom 
there  was  not  one.  In  early  days  he 
thought  emancipation  certain  and  im¬ 
mediate  long  before  it  came  ;  further  on 
he  was  not  less  confident  about  Repeal. 
In  1835  the  Tories  were  down  (ii.  12) 
“  forever.’  ’  In  1840  the  Tories  ”  never 
will  regain  power”  (ii.  221-2).  In  the 
same  year  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (ii. 
226)  ”  will  be  speedily  extinct  as  a  po¬ 
litical  man.”  This  power  of  believing 
what  he  wished  was  probably  a  remedial 
provision  in  his  nature,  and  may  have 
added  on  the  whole  to  his  vast  but 
heavily  taxed  working  superiority.  If, 
as  some  say,  he  was  dictatorial,  it  was 
from  a  resistless  consciousness  of  supe¬ 
riority.  No  man  could  be  more  pro¬ 
foundly  deferential  and  humble  for  a 
public  purpose,  but  for  a  personal  or 
private  object  he  never  cringes.  His 
tact  and  self-control  in  the  interest  of 
his  clients  were  as  those  of  Odysseus. 
Hut  like  Odysseus  he  was  tempted  on 
occasion  ;  and  once,  in  court,  he  was 
about  to  waste  on  an  interruption  of  the 
opposing  counsel,  a  point  which  was  in¬ 
valuable  for  reply,  when  Blackburn,  who 
was  employed  with  him  in  the  case, 
pulled  him  down  by  his  gown.  Irasci¬ 
ble  without  doubt  he  was,  and  highly 
irascible  ;  but  he  was  placable  in  a  not 
less  eminent  degree.  From  Richmond 
Bridewell  he  writes  to  Sheil,  who  had 
joined  the  Whigs,  and  expostulates  with 
him  on  his  conduct  (ii.  322-4).  But 
mark  his  closing  paragraph  * — 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sheil.  God  bless  you  !  Be 
assured  of  my  friendship  and  personal  regard. 
I  am  sorry,  sincerely  sorry,  we  part  in  politics, 
but  I  am  ever  alive  to  the  many  claims  you  have 
on  my  gratitude  as  a  private  friend  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  man. 

His  gravest  fault  seems  to  have  been 
his  too  ready  and  rash  indulgence  in 
violent  language,  and  this  even  against 
men  whose  character  ought  to  have 
shielded  them  from  it.  Thus  in  1832 
he  published,  in  a  paper  called  the  Cos- 
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mopolite  (Oct.  6)  the  following  scurrilous 
passage  : — 

I  promise  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  the  most  gross  and  shameless  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  public  pledge  that  ever  disgraced  any 
British  minister  since  Parliament  was  first  in¬ 
stituted.  1  do  expect  to  demonstrate  that  no 
honest  man  can  vote  for  Lord  Althorp  in  any 
county  or  borough  without  being  content  to 
share  in  his  guilt  and  disgrace. 

Lord  Althorp  was  one  of  the  best,  truest, 
and  purest  among  the  public  men  of 
this  or  any  other  country.  Such  a  habit 
of  hasty  and  uncurbed  invective  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  blameable  in  a  man  who  had, 
however  rightly,  resolved  to  exempt 
himself  from  the  consequences  then 
usual  ;  and  they  did  much  to  maintain, 
and  something  at  least  colorably  to  war¬ 
rant,  the  cruel  and  inveterate  prejudice 
against  Ireland,  which  at  that  time  pos¬ 
sessed,  beyond  question,  the  minds  of  a 
vast  portion  of  the  British  people.  But 
I  have  now  closed  the  list  of  the  faults 
which,  so  far  as  I  see,  can  be  fairly 
charged  against  him  ;  and  how  short  and 
light  a  list  it  is,  compared  with  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  splendid  virtues,  and  of 
those  services  to  the  people  of  his  own 
blood  which  have  assured  the  immor¬ 
tality  and  the  brightness  of  his  fame  ! 

In  all  the  separate  phases  of  his  life 
and  action,  which  were  numerous  be¬ 
yond  the  common,  O’Connell  was  re¬ 
markable,  but  their  combination  into  a 
whole,  and  the  character  he  presents  to 
us  as  a  human  being,  are  more  worthy 
than  any  among^his  separate  gifts,  brill¬ 
iant  as  they  were,  of  study  and  of  ad¬ 
miration.  In  many  famous  persons  the 
acted  life  seems  to  be  detached  from  the 
inner  man.  These  belong  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  responsible  beings,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  far  that  responsibility  was 
conscious  and  applied,  how  far,  nay, 
how  much  further,  dormant  and  forgot¬ 
ten.  Their  life  is  not  woven  into  con¬ 
tinuity  by  a  solid  and  persistent  purpose. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  this  great 
child  of  Nature.  Nothing  in  him  was 
little,  nothing  was  detached  or  hetero¬ 
geneous.  In  the  assemblage  of  all  his 
properties  and  powers  he  was  one,  indi¬ 
visible,  and  deeply  cut.  No  day  of  his 
life  could  be  severed  from  the  rest  with¬ 
out  touching  the  essence  and  demolish¬ 
ing  the  whole.  If  he  ever  seemed  to 
wander  into  violence,  these  were  the 
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wanderings  of  a  moment :  his  boomerang 
soon  came  home.  Next  to  his  religion, 
and  indeed  under  the  direct  inspiration 
of  his  religion,  his  country  was  for  him 
all  in  all.  He  had  room  for  other  gen> 
uine  interests  in  his  large  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature,  but  these  revolved  around 
his  patriotism,  like  the  satellites  about  a 
mighty  planet.  Few  indeed,  as  I  think, 
of  those  who  give  a  careful  perusal  to 
these  pages,  will  withhold  their  assent 
from  the  double  assertion  that  he  was  a 
great  man,  and  that  he  was  a  good  man. 
Upon  this  issue  the  volumes  now  before 
ns  will  enable  us  to  try  him  ;  and,  in 
trying  him,  to  try  ourselves.  For  who 
can  any  longer  doubt  that  some  debt  is 


still  due  to  him  ;  that  he  was,  to  say  the 
least,  both  over-censured  and  under¬ 
valued  ?  By  many  he  was  taken  to  be 
unquestionably  a  ruffian,  probably  a 
public  swindler  of  his  countrymen.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  great  and  a  good,  he  was 
also  a  disappointed  man.  The  sight  of 
his  promised  land  was  not  given  to  his 
longing  eyes.  But  as  a  prophet  of  a 
coming  time  he  fulfilled  his  mission.  It 
seems  safe  to  say,  that  few  indeed  have 
gone  to  their  account  with  a  shorter 
catalogue  of  mistaken  aims,  or  of  wasted 
opportunities  ;  and  not  only  that  he  did 
much,  but  that  he  could  not  have  done 
more. — Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
BY  LADY  KATE  MAGNUS. 


About  most  human  desires  there  is  a 
far  keener  joy,  the  cynics  insist,  in  antic¬ 
ipation  than  in  realization.  And  many 
rrioralists  go  so  far  as  to  add  that  to  be 
granted  one’s  desire  is,  of  all  gifts,  the  one 
most  Greek-like  that  the  gods  bestow. 

Has  so  chilling  a  suspicion,  we  won¬ 
der,  ever  assailed  the  advocates  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  concerning 
that  desire  of  theirs  which  is  now  in  so 
fair  a  way  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Do  high 
schools  and  high  aims  ever  seem  to 
them  a  little  less  than  synonymous  ? 
Does  the  doubt  ever  intrude  itself 
whether  women’s  colleges  in  brick  and 
mortar  may  prove  as  resultless  as  Prin¬ 
cess  Ida’s  college  in  the  clouds  ?  Do 
the  sweet  girl  graduates  of  actual  class- 
lists  ever  seem  to  these,  their  sponsors, 
to  lack  something  more  serious  than  the 
golden  hair  ?  Is  the  accomplished  fact, 
u^on  the  whole,  just  a  degree  less 
“  sweet”  to  them  than  the  desire  ?  Such 

Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things 

occur,  at  any  rate,  to  the  outsider,  and 
it  is  to  them,  in  his  bewilderment,  that 
he  turns  for  answer.  What  says  ”  sense,” 
what  say  ”  outward  things”  to  this  new 
ideal  of  woman,  the  “  glorified  spin¬ 
ster”  who  has  taken  the  place  held,  at 
long  intervals,  by  “the  joyful  mother 
of  children”  and  ”  the  simple  maiden 
in  her  flower”  ?  She  goeih  foith  to  her 


labor  in  the  morning,  this  wonderful 
product  of  our  nineteenth  century, 
whom  statistics  absolve  and  the  new 
sentiment  applauds,  clad  in  waterproof 
as  in  a  garment,  guiltless  alike  of  hgure 
or  frill,  and  the  ”  obstinate  question- 
ings”  grow  clamorous.  Is  it  needful, 
is  it  admirable,  this  hopelessly,  heed- 
fully  unattractive  departure  from  tradi¬ 
tional  womanhood  ?  Is  it  justified  from 
the  aesthetic,  or  the  ethical,  or  the  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint  ?  Present  opinion 
would  seem  to  have  given  a  sufficient, 
and  sometimes  even  an  enthusiastic, 
”  yes”  on  all  three  counts,  since  it  per¬ 
mits  its  well-off  girls  to  train  for  students 
and  spinsters,  on  the  ground  of  neces¬ 
sary  occupation,  and  its  undowered 
maidens  to  lead  the  like  independent 
course  on  the  ground  of  occupation 
being  necessary. 

It  is  a  rash  thing,  perhaps,  to  venture 
to  differ,  yet  sense  and  outward  things 
both,  when  quietly  questioned,  appear 
to  us  to  give  a  totally  different  response. 
And  ffist,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  for  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that 

One  may  live  without  books — what  is  knowl¬ 
edge  but  grieving  ? 

Or  may  live  without  hope — what  is  hope  but 
deceiving  ? 

Or  my  live  without  love — what  is  passion  but 
pining  ? 

But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  din¬ 
ing? 
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And  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  “  din¬ 
ing”  is  not  one  of  the  women’s  rights 
that  women  are  greatly  concerned  to 
claim,  yet  in  its  feminine  form,  the  in¬ 
digestible  equivalent  of  high  tea,  it  is  a 
very  essential  element  of  the  situation. 
If,  in  all  seriousness,  the  ”  higher  edu¬ 
cation”  could  be  proved  to  solve,  in  any 
appreciable  degree,  the  terrible  economic 
problem  which  statistics  present  anent 
the  surplus  of  women  in  these  islands, 
then  readily  enough  should  its  failure 
on  the  aesthetic,  if  not  on  the  ethical, 
side  be  forgiven  to  it.  But  this,  the 
crux  of  the  matter,  we  take  leave  to 
doubt.  This  modern  crowd  of  machine- 
made  mediocrities,  instructed  and  un¬ 
educated,  which  the  high-school  mills 
grind  out,  and  on  which  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
aminations  set  their  varying  in  value 
hall-marks,  this  new  type  of  wage-earn¬ 
ing  womanhood  which  is  ready  for  any 
kind  of  work  at  a  lower  rate  of  payment 
than  its  brothers  ;  to  be  coach,  clerk, 
or  chemist  ;  to  set  up  type  or  despatch 
telegrams  ;  to  write  novels  or  to  write 
shorthand  with  equal  facility  ;  does  this 
”  sweet  dream”  fulfil  itself,  even  from 
its  favorite  visionary  basis,  the  strictly 
statistical  and  utilitarian  ?  Does  it,  in 
shifting  the  burden,  at  all  relieve  the 
pressure  ?  Does  it  not  rather  compli¬ 
cate  the  economics  in  its  effort  to  adjust 
the  weights  to  the  weaker  shoulders  ? 
No  market  nowadays  has  more  than  a 
limited  number  of  stalls,  and  if  the  girls 
are  to  take  a  full  share  at  filling  these,  a 
like  proportion  of  boys  must  perforce  be 
elbowed  out  ;  or,  sooner  than  push  and 
be  underpaid,  must  turn  colonist  and  so 
help  further  to  swell  that  perplexing  sur¬ 
plus  of  single  women.  And  the  boys, 
too.  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  turn  out 
worse  clerks  and  worse  colonists,  worse 
men  all  round,  less  home-loving,  less 
hard-working,  more  self-indulgent  under 
the  new  dispensation,  which,  relieving 
them  from  wholesome  and  natural  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  gives  them  ill-clad,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  ”  competitive”  sisters, 
and  openly  preaches  the  gospel  of  “  get 
on”  in  place  of  the  older  chivalry  of 
*’  on  guard.”  In  very  literal  truth 

There  is  no  more  subtle  master  under  Heaven 
To  keep  down  the  base  in  man  .  .  . 

Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 

The  poet’s  ”  passion”  with  every-day 


folk,  in  every-day  circumstance,  may 
possibly  tone  down  into  affection,  and 
may  very  unromantically  express  itself 
in  work  ;  but  the  ‘‘  maid,”  be  she  sister 
or  sweetheart,  who  inspires  such  senti¬ 
ment,  will,  most  certainly,  never  be  a 
fellow  clerk,  trudging  about  in  all 
weathers  on  a  slightly  lower  salary. 
Normally  placed  women  of  the  middle 
and  professional  classes  should  not  r.eed 
to  earn  their  living  in  this  new  outdoor 
sense  ;  but  neither  for  them,  it  is  our 
contention,  nor  for  the  husbandless, 
brotherless,  dowerless  minority  who 
must,  does  the  higher  education,  so 
called,  provide  the  right  equipment. 

The  whole  system,  from  start  to  finish, 
to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  mistaken  ; 
from  the  high  schools  which  are  clothing 
our  girls  in  the  misfitting  garments  which 
their  brothers  are  discarding,  to  those 
communities  of  women  which,  under  the 
name  of  halls  and  colleges,  revive  many 
of  the  features  of  the  ancient  nunneries 
without  the  rel  gious  motive  which  went 
some  way  to  redeem  these.  For,  granted 
that  the  object  of  education  with  boys 
and  girls  is  identical — namely,  to  make 
of  them  intelligent  and  capable  men  and 
women — yet,  neither  being  mentally, 
morally,  or  physically  epicene,  the  means 
employed  to  this  end  should  surely  differ 
somewhat,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 
Utterly  regardless,  however,  of  this  very 
obvious  consideration,  something  of  the 
Procrustean  process  is  applied  to  the 
girl  ;  artistic  and  domestic  developments 
are  lopped  off,  and  regulation  bits  of 
science  and  of  dead  language  are  pieced 
on,  to  “  put  her  on  the  same  level  ”  as 
her  brother.  She  goes  to  a  ”  public’’ 
school  like  him.  is  taught  the  same  les¬ 
sons,  which — here  nature  unluckily  steps 
in  and  differentiates — she  sets  to  work 
at  with  a  desperately  conscientious  dis¬ 
regard  of  play,  and  presently,  at  the 
most  mother-needed  time  of  her  life, 
and  with  money  which  might  buy  her 
trousseau  and  a  colonial  passage,  is  sent 
from  the  wholesome  hand-made  re¬ 
straints  of  home  to  the  machine-made, 
quasi-independent  discipline  of  college, 
'i'here  she  proceeds  to  ”  prattle  of  pro¬ 
toplasms”  instead  of  prattling  with  her 
small  brothers  and  sisters,  to  read  biol¬ 
ogy  instead  of  the  Bible,  and  to  develop, 
under  the  plea  of  self-culture,  sundry 
not  inconsiderable  tendencies  to  selfish- 
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ness  and  one-sidedness.  And  this  same 
culture — is  it  worth  the  cost  ?  Do  not 

i  The  true  gods  sigh  for  the  cost  and  pain, 
f  'For  the  reed  that  grows  nevermore  again 

As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river. 

One  needs  but  to  name  Mary  Somerville 
or  George  Eliot  or  Harriet  Martineau, 
or  half  a  hundred  others  among  only 
modern  instances  of  differently  distin* 
guished  women,  to  demonstrate  that 
genuine  talent  needs  no  such  forcing 
and  fencing  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  surely 
the  generic  male  undergraduate  is  hardly 
so  delightful  a  product  that  one  should 
hail  a  collegiate  system  whereby  femi¬ 
nine  mediocrities  to  match  him  may, 
perchance,  be  multiplied.  Scarcely  even 
for  those  women  who  are  studying  be¬ 
cause  they  must,  with  the  definite  aim 
of  a  professional  career  and  with  the 
physique  and  the  faculty  for  attaining  to 
it,  does  the  elaborate  system  of  college 
residence,  led  up  to  by  periodical  exam¬ 
inations,  seem  to  us  to  recommend  itself. 
The  examinations,  as  tests  for  such  stu¬ 
dents,  may  be  necessary  evils,— the  less 
necessary,  the  more  evil,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  in  parenthesis  ;  but,  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  student  and  for  the  dilettante  stu¬ 
dent  alike,  college  residence,  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  is  distinctly  undesirable. 
Hardly  for  the  scholastic  career,  nor 
certainly  for  the  only  professions  out¬ 
side  of  the  scholastic  which  it  is  seemly 
for  a  woman  to  earn  her  living  at,  does 
it  appear  to  be  the  most  fitting  prepara¬ 
tion.  A  clever  young  embryonic  M.D. 
would  get  better  training  in  class  and 
hospital,  v.'hile  home  life  between  lec¬ 
tures  might  haply  curb  ambition,  and 
incline  her  to  limit  her  exceptional  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  useful  end  of  doctoring  her 
own  sex,  with  India  as  the  destined  field 
of  her  operations  ;  while  for  the  rest, 
the  narrowing  nunnery  walls  of  a  college 
would  materialize  an  artist,  handicap  an 
author,  utterly  spoil  a  nurse,  and,  by 
rendering  her  dull  and  dogmatic,  ruin 
the  social  prospects  of  what  might  have 
been  an  average  old  maid. 

The  mistake  of  this  “  higher  educa¬ 
tion’  ’  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  elaborate 
provision  which  it  makes  for  “  training” 
its  votaries  to  all  sorts  of  new  and  over¬ 
stocked  modes  of  "  earning  their  living,  ” 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  a  certain  old  one 
where  the  demand  must  be  unfailing. 


even  if,  owing  to  ciicumstances,  it  be 
occasionally  intermittent.  Instruction 
for  our  girls,  instruction  per  se,  and  in¬ 
struction  per  salary,  is  in  the  air,  but 
education  and  education  for  marriage 
seems  to  have  gone  completely  out  of 
fashion.  And  yet  is  it,  none  the  less, 
an  undoubted  fact,  and  one  that  divorce 
courts  sadly  enough  endorse,  that  girls 
are  no  more  born  wives  than  they  are 
born  doctors  or  artists,  or  telegraph 
clerks  ;  there  may  be,  in  individual 
cases,  a  tendency  to,  or  a  faculty  for, 
any  one  of  these  careers,  but  each  one, 
and  not  so  very  unequally,  requires  a 
special  and  a  careful  training  if  any  sort 
of  prohciency  in  it  is  aimed  at.  De¬ 
mand  and  supply  are  subtle  and  inter¬ 
changeable  terms,  and  there  are,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  a  good  many  reasons,  other  than 
statistical,  to  account  for  the  alarming 
surplus  of  unmarried  women,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  in  the  commodity  of  husbands 
the  supply  falls  so  continuously  short  of 
the  demand.  The  new  type  of  women 
competes  with  man,  argues  with  him, 
occasionally  convinces  and  rivals  him, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  attract  him. 
Or,  if  this  is  too  wide  and  sweeping  a 
generalization,  we  will  admit  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  generic  ”  him”  in  the  case 
of  professors.  To  men  and  women 
other  than  professorial,  they  are  any¬ 
thing  else  you  like,  these  exemplars  of 
the  ‘‘  higher  education,”  but  they  are 
distinctly  not  interesting.  There  is  un¬ 
deniably  an  impression  somehow  of 
strain  and  imitation  rather  than  of  spon¬ 
taneity  or  originality,  or  any  joy  of  liv¬ 
ing  about  these  thin  and  dreadfully 
monotonous  students.  In  too  many 
instances  "  the  fuel  has  put  out  the  Hre,  ” 
and  there  is  something  terribly  depress¬ 
ing  about  the  embers.  The  old,  types 
of  womanhood,  the  accomplished,  the 
domestic,  were  each  effective  in  their 
own  especial  line,  but  this  new  type,  the 
much  instructed,  lacks  thoroughness,  that 
first  essential  to  effectiveness,  and  lacks 
it  through  no  fault  save  that  irremedi¬ 
able  one  of  Dame  Nature’s  who  has 
handicapped  them  for  so  many  profes¬ 
sions,  and  who  points  protestingly  to  the 
now  neglected  one  of  wife  and  mother, 
urging,  “  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
it.”  Why  not  ?  why  not  honestly  recog¬ 
nize  marriage  as,  at  any  rate,  among 
the  ”  professions  open  to  women,”  and 
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tiain  for  that  ?  It  has  its  household  and 
its  peisonal  side  it  must  be  remembered, 
and  while  to  manage  a  house  with  pleas¬ 
antness  and  thrift,  and  without  friction 
or  fuss,  needs  as  much  business  faculty 
as  would  be  required  of  any  young  sal¬ 
aried  official ;  to  be  a  satisfactory  wife 
in  the  personal  sense,  demands,  more¬ 
over,  aH  the  qualities  that  we  see  adver¬ 
tised  for  in  a  “  companion.”  And  this, 
at  least,  is  certain,  that  a  girl  so  brought 
up  that  she  is  capable  of  choosing  the 
right  man,  of  winning  his  love,  and — 
harder  matter— of  keeping  it,  and  who, 
if  children  come,  is  equipped  with  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  ”  mother-instinct”  to 
manage  them  with,  will,  if  she  miss  this 
best  of  all  ways  of  earning  her  living,  at 
any  rate  be  fitted  to  earn  it  in  many  a 
useful  direction,  which  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult,  nowadays,  to  find 
sensible  women  to  fill.  Let  us  consider 
what  a  conscious  training  to  this  end 
would  include,  and  by  inference,  ex¬ 
clude. 

In  the  first  place,  something  definitely 
and  distinctively  feminine  is  wanted,  no 
much-examined  maiden  who  shall  be  a 
more  or  less  unpleasing  imitation  of  an 
unpleasing  masculine  mediocrity  ;  one, 
like  Addison’s  Tom  Folio,  for  instance, 
who  was  ”  an  universal  scholar  so  far 
as  the  title  page  of  all  authors,”  but  a 
girl  who  shall  be  good  in  her  own  par¬ 
ticular  way  as  woman,  good  all  round, 
and  good  at  something  in  especial,  if 
Heaven  should  have  gifted  her  with  any 
exceptional  faculties.  She  must  be 
healthy,  cheerful,  sweet-tempered, 
strong-hearted,  open-minded,  and  neat- 
handed,  to  qualify  for  a  pass  degree  in 
this  “  profession  sense  and  sentiment, 
which,  in  due  proportion,  yield  tact  and 
sympathy,  may  count  for  honors  :  and 
since  India  and  the  Colonies  offer  wide 
openings  to  competent  candidates,  she 
should  besides  be  educated,  not 
”  crammed  ”  at  a  three  months’  notice, 
to  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health, 
to  accurate  ideas  concerning  keeping 
house,  and  to  practical  capabilities  in 
the  subjects  of  cooking  and  of  mending. 
“Cookery,”  as  Ruskin  says,  “means 
carefulness  and  inventiveness,  and 
watchfulness  and  willingness,  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  appliance  ;  it  means  the  economy 
of  your  great-grandmothers,  and  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  modern  chemists ;  it  means 


much  tasting  and  no  wasting  ;  it  means 
English  thoroughness  and  French  art 
and  Arabian  hospitality.”  The  high 
schools,  which  seem  in  some  sort  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  professional 
parents  to  the  girls  of  the  middle-class, 
might  help  us  here,  and  in  that  other 
neglected  branch  of  learning  might 
wisely,  perhaps,  revive  in  practice  the 
pregnant  advice  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  to  her  maidens  at  St.  Cyr  :  “  I 
should  like  you  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
needlework  ;  it  is  a  useful  austerity,  a 
saving,  and  a  cause  of  regularity.”  Al¬ 
though  one  may  fully  admit,  with  Coe- 
lebs,  that  “it  is  very  possible  for  a  wom¬ 
an  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  but  indispensable  duties  of  common 
1  fe  without  knowing  one  word  of  Lat¬ 
in,”  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  are  only 
a  limited  number  of  hours  in  even  a  high 
school  girl’s  day,  and  if  unending  prep¬ 
aration  for  unending  examinations — 
“  higher,”  “  lower,”  “  local,”  and  the 
rest  of  the  modern  miseries— are  to  oc¬ 
cupy  these,  any  sort  of  adequate  prepa¬ 
ration  in  our  subjects  must  inevitably  be 
crowded  out.  For  besides  “  lessons,” 
our  curriculum  would  make  music  and 
drawing  obligatory  subjects,  and  would 
be  so  revolutionary  as  well  as  to  insist 
on  plenty  of  exercise,  and  plenty  of 
practical  training  in  “  gracious  house¬ 
hold  ways,”  in  sewing  certainly,  and  in 
cooking  if  we  could,  for  these  future 
wives  of  men  with  modest  incomes,  men 
who,  for  all  our  sakes  as  well  as  for 
their  own,  ought  to  be  able  to  marry 
and  to  find  the  girls  they  meet  attractive 
enough  to  make  them  desire  to  do  so. 

In  “lessons,”  our  ideal  would  be 
shortly,  literature  rather  than  labora¬ 
tories.  For  manifold  manuals  on  the 
sciences  and  copious  “  interlinear  trans¬ 
lations”  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as 
advertised  “  for  use  in  high  schools,” 
we  would  strenuously  substitute  a  some¬ 
what  wider  and  deeper  dipping  into  the 
thiee  R’s,  attempting  by  such  modest 
means  to  revive  in  our  “  universal 
scholars”  the  fast  waning  power  of  ex¬ 
act  or  fluent  expression  in  speaking  and 
writing  their  mother-tongue  ;  to  help 
them  thereby  to  some  grip  on  the  lost 
art  of  reading,  as  distinct  from  reading 
up,  and  to  recover  from  the  mists  of 
mathematics  some  small  facility  in  sim¬ 
ple  addition.  We  would  stimulate  their 
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taste  a  little  more,  and  feed  their  intel¬ 
lect  a  little  less,  in  the  fond  hope  that 
by  preventing  a  surfeit  of  Xenophon  and 
zoology  we  should  be  preventing  also 
a  reactionary  relapse  into  Zola. 

The  higher  education  fulhlling  its 
name,  “  taking  root  downward  and  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  upward  service,  not  self¬ 
culture,  its  aim  ;  the  virtuous  woman. 


not  the“  virtue  of  a  zoophyte"  its  ideal ; 
marriage  recognized  as  the  most  de¬ 
manding,  most  bestowing  of  all  the 
"  professions  open  to  women  and 
homes  and  mothers  reckoned  superior 
to  halls  and  principals  for  training 
maidens  thereto  :  "  May  these  things 
be  -^National  Review. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 
BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 


‘  Homer  and,  setting  aside  the  Son¬ 
nets,  Shakespeare  are  the  most  imper¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  poets, 
and  the  impersonality  of  each  of  them 
has  received  a  curious  attestation.  The 
existence  of  an  individual  Homer  has 
been  actually  denied  :  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  as  the  boy  said  in  the  exami¬ 
nation,  that  Homer’s  poems  were  not 
written  by  Homer,  but  by  another  man 
of  the  same  name.  Shakespeare's  plays 
are  being  ascribed  to  Bacon.  Bacon, 
to  his  work  as  a  politician,  a  courtier. 
Lord  Chancellor,  a  renovator  of  science, 
a  writer  on  morals,  politics,  and  juris¬ 
prudence,  adding,  in  a  not  very  long 
life,  the  composition  of  all  these  dra¬ 
mas  I  Bacon  creating  Falstaff  !  "  Ro¬ 

meo  and  Juliet"  written  by  a  man  who 
in  his  “  Essay  on  Love”  treats  the  pas¬ 
sion  as  little  better  than  a  nuisance  and 
an  impediment  to  important  action. 
Did  Bacon  write  the  Sonnets  ?  Did 
Bacon  write  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  ? 
Who  was  his  partner  in  the  composition 
of  the  plays  of  mixed  authorship,  such 
as  "  Henry  the  Sixth"  ?  Yet  this  is 
hardly  a  more  rank  absurdity  than  the 
denial  of  Homer’s  personality,  or  even 
the  denial  of  the  identical  authorship  of 
the  two  poems.  Besides  the  other 
proofs  of  identity,  which  have  been  con¬ 
clusively  presented,  the  ‘‘  Odyssey"  as 
well  as  the  "  Iliad  ’’  is  the  work  of  one 
whose  peculiar  and  almost  unique  ten¬ 
dency  it  was  to  take  a  small  segment  of 
a  story  and  treat  it  with  extraordinary 
fulness  of  detail,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  manner  of  Cyclics,  who  began  their 
lay  of  Troy  with  Leda’s  egg.  The 
chances  are  surely  incalculable  against 
the  existence  of  two  such  artists  at  the 
same  time. 


The  most  impersonal  of  writers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  human  ;  he  lives  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  his  age,  and  he  can  hardly  help 
now  and  then  showing  himself  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  or  indirect,  if  not  in  a  positive,  way. 
Homer  shows  himself  in  the  passage  in 
which  Thersites  impeaches  the  chiefs  in 
a  popular  harangue,  and  receives  the 
meed  of  his  sedition  fiorn  the  leading- 
staff  of  Ulysses.  Evidently  this  is  a 
scene  not  of  the  camp,  but  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  assembly.  The  day  of  democracy 
has  dawned.  The  demagogue  has  arisen 
and  begun  to  attack  the  princes  and  the 
aristocracy.  Homer  is  attached  to  the 
nobility,  in  whose  halls  he.  like  Demod- 
ocu!,  recites  his  lay,  and  to  the  heroic 
order  of  things,  which  the  popular  leader 
assails  and  which  is  probably  passing 
away.  He  paints  the  demagogue  foul 
without  and  within.  He  makes  him  be 
treated  in  the  way  in  w  hich  the  company 
to  whom  the  poem  was  recited  would 
have  liked  to  treat  the  Thersites  whom 
perhaps  they  had  that  morning  encoun- 
teied  in  the  Agora.  He  makes  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  suffrages  by  this  time  aristoc¬ 
racy  was  compelled  to  court,  sympathize 
with  their  ancient  rulers  and  true  bene¬ 
factors  against  the  upstart  agitator  who 
was  trying  to  mislead  them.  Perhaps 
as  he  did  this,  he  bitterly  felt  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  fond  fiction  and  the 
reality.  He  reveals  himself  as  a  coun¬ 
terpart  in  feeling  of  Walter  Scott,  who 
panted  to  cleave  the  "  politic  pate”  of 
Cobbett  with  his  yeomanry  sabre.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  not  unlikely 
that  Homer  bore  toward  the  Homeric 
age  a  relation  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  Scott  bore  to  the  age  of  chivalry. 
Amid  his  heroic  slaughterings,  his  ban- 
quetings,  in  which  the  heroes  devour 
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whole  sides  of  beef  or  pork,  his  prodig¬ 
ious  single  combats,  his  fabulous  feats  of 
strength,  his  battles  of  men  with  gods, 
peep  out  continually  the  features,  social, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  even  stra¬ 
tegical  of  a  comparatively  advanced  civ¬ 
ilization. 

Again,  we  can  hardly  help  thinking 
that  Homer  reveals  himself  when  he 
makes  Hector  say  in  those  tinging  lines 
that  he  recks  nothing  of  birds  of  augury, 
fly  they  toward  the  east  or  toward  the 
west,  and  that  the  best  of  all  omens  is 
to  be  fighting  for  one’s  country.  This, 
compared  with  the  levity  with  which  the 
poet  treats  the  popular  deities,  making 
them  cuff  and  berate  each  other,  making 
Zeus  threaten  Here  with  a  flogging, 
making  him  challenge  the  whole  Pan¬ 
theon  to  a  tugging-match,  and  exposing 
Ares  and  Aphrodite  to  derision  as  they 
lie  in  the  to. Is  of  Vulcan,  looks  like  the- 
gray  dawn  of  sceptical  philosophy  among 
the  quick-witted  population  of  some 
commercial  city  on  the  Ionian  coast. 
If  such  a  hypothesis  brings  the  date  of 
Homer  down  to  a  later  period  than  four 
centuries  before  Herodotus,  it  is  not  the 
authority  of  Herodotus  which  need  deter 
us  from  accepting  that  conclusion. 
Herodotus,  though  enchanting,  is  no 
authority  at  all,  even  for  the  times  close 
to  his  own.* 

Of  Shakespeare,  of  course,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  he  is  thoroughly 
Klizabethan,  “  holds  up  the  mirror  to 
his  time”  and  gives  us  ”  its  very  age 
and  body,  its  form  and  pressure.” 
There  are  in  him  scores  of  allusions  to 
the  fancies,  fashions,  and  fripperies  of 
his  geneiation  which  we  see  :  probably 
there  arc  many  more  which  we  do  not 

*  Does  he  not,  after  making  the  Persians  tose 
about  ei^ht  hundred  ships  by  battles  or  in  storms 
before  they  reached  Salamis,  tell  us  very  delib¬ 
erately  that  the  strength  of  their  fleet  when  they 
arrived  there  was  nearly  the  same  that  it  had 
originally  been,  pretending  that  this  immense 
loss  has  been  made  up  by  the  contingents  of  a 
few  little  islands?  I  do  not  presume  to  tilt 
against  the  philologists  on  their  own  ground  ; 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  between  the 
language  of  Homer  and  that  of  Herodotus  there 
is  a  gap  of  four  centuries  and  an  ethnological 
revolution  to  boot,  especially  when  I  find  in 
Herodotus  such  words  as  trefta/Ktu^  and 
akvKTo^ov.  As  to  the  archaic  topography  it 
may  be  that  of  the  ancient  legend  adopted  by 
the  later  poet  as  his  theme.  Nobody  supposes 
that  the  story  of  Troy  was  invented  by  Homer, 


see.  Something  even  of  individual  taste 
and  feeling  appears  in  the  often-repeated 
scoffs  at  the  affectations  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  language  and  in  the  preference  for 
the  older  and  simpler  style  of  music. 

"  That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last 
night 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much, 

More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  tunes 

Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy  paced  times." 

Tragedy  is  of  course  the  offspring  and 
must  bear  the  imprint  of  a  tragic  age. 
that  is  an  age  of  grand  actions,  great 
crimes,  and  strongly  marked  character  ; 
of  an  age  too  in  which  life  has  not  lost 
its  outward  stateliness  and  picturesque- 
riess,  in  which  royalty  still  wears  its 
crown,  and  in  which  costume  is  general 
instead  of  being  confined  as  it  is  now  to 
the  military  profession.  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega  came  at  the  end  of  a  tragic 
age  in  Spain  ;  so  did  Corneille  and  Ra¬ 
cine  in  France,  though  the  fierce  spirit 
of  the  Fronde  had  donned  the  court 
dress  of  Versailles.  The  age,  at  the  end 
of  which  Shakespeare  came,  that  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  great  Refor¬ 
mation  struggle,  was  tragic  indeed.  The 
barbarism  of  a  bloody  time,  a  time  of 
murderous  civil  war  and  countless  deaths 
upon  the  scaffold,  lingers  in  the  hideous 
plot  of  “Titus  Andronicus,”  in  the 
butchery  at  the  close  of  ”  Hamlet,"  and 
the  general  prodigality  of  murders  and 
executions.  In  one  respect  Shakespeare 
does  not  reflect  the  Elizabethan  era. 
While  he  gloriously  abounds  in  its  fresh 
and  exuberant  life  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  him  of  its  peculiar  heroism,  of  its 
maritime  adventure,  of  its  battles  against 
Spain  and  the  Armada.  There  are  pas¬ 
sages  and  divine  passages  about  the  sea 
and  sea-faiing  in  general  ;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  about  enterprise  such  as  that  of 
Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Cavendish,  or 
about  the  world  of  wonders  which  it 
was  opening.  A  voyage  to  the  Ber¬ 
mudas,  it  is  true,  furnished  the  hint  for 
Prospero’s  island,  but  the  "Tempest" 
is  a  tale  of  enchantment,  not  of  adven¬ 
ture.  We  seem  here  to  see  a  limitation 
in  the  otherwise  all-embracing  mind. 
Under  James,  perhaps,  if  Shakespeare 
cared  much  for  royal  patronage,  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  not  presenting  a 
side  of  national  character  and  a  class  of 
national  achievements  which  being 
closely  connected  with  Puritanism  and 
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the  rising  love  of  liberty  would  hardly 
be  congenial  to  the  Court. 

What  was  Shakespeare’s  religion  ? 
He  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  claimed 
by  Catholics  as  essentially  Catholic.  If 
we  remember  rightly.  Cardinal  Newman 
once  said  something  to  that  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  are  sceptically 
disposed  themselves  have  fancied  that 
they  saw  in  Shakespeare  a  profound 
though  unproclaimed  sceptic.  The 
truth  we  believe  to  be  that  his  drama 
was  his  religion.  The  detachment  of 
Teutonic  England  from  the  Latin 
Church,  from  Papal  supremacy  and 
priestly  sway,  came  in  several  instal¬ 
ments  and  was  distributed  over  several 
centuiies.  The  most  pronounced  and 
thoroughly  religious  instalment  was  the 
rising  of  Puritanism  in  the  seventeenth 
century  against  the  Anglican  reaction. 
What  we  specially  call  the  Reformation 
was  rather  the  English  Renascence,  for 
the  change  which  then  took  place  in  the 
religious  sphere  under  the  worldly  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Tudor  princes  and  states¬ 
men  was  more  ecclesiastical  than  spir¬ 
itual  and  more  political  than  either.  To 
the  English  Renascence  Shakespeare, 
with  his  fellow  dramatists,  belonged. 
He  accepted  the  national  church  which 
his  sovereign  had  provided  for  him,  and 
the  ancient  hierarchy  and  ritual  of  which 
probably  suited  well  enough  his  poetic 
nature.  The  church-bell  is  with  him 
the  characteristic  sound  of  social  life. 
“  If  ever  you  have  been  .  .  .  where 
bells  have  knoll’d  to  church.”  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  theatrical 
world,  the  Bohemia  of  that  day,  was 
very  assiduous  in  church-going.  Nor 
does  Shakespeare  seem  to  have  regarded 
with  great  reverence  the  parsons  of  the 
Tudor  Church.  He  introduces  two  of 
them.  Sir  Hugh  Evans  in  the  ”  Merry 
Wives”  and  Sir  Nathaniel  in  ‘‘Love’s 
Labor’s  Lost,”  and  both  characters  are 
not  only  comic  but  farcical.  They  are 
even  totally  unecclesiastical.  Sir  Na¬ 
thaniel  pla)s  a  ridiculous  part  in  an  in¬ 
terlude,  while  Sir  Hugh  Evans  goes  out 
to  fight  a  duel. 

Nowhere  perhaps  does  Shakespeare 
depart  from  his  impersonal  serenity  and 
impartiality  so  much  as  in  ‘‘  All’s  Well 
That  Ends  Well  ”  (L,  3),  where  he 
couples  in  a  scoffing  allusion  ‘‘  Young 
Charbon  the  Puritan”  with  ‘‘  Old  Poy- 


sam  the  Papist,”  and  afterward  says, 

‘‘  Though  honesty  be  no  Puritan,  yet  it 
will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice 
of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
heart.”  Clearly  the  writer  of  this  had 
no  special  sympathy  either  with  young 
Charbon  or  old  Poysam.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  that  he  disliked  anything  sectarian 
or  enthusiastic,  and  was  contented  with 
the  social  religion  of  his  parish. 

It  is  true  that  Shakespeare  had  no 
antipathy  to  the  Ancient  Church  :  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  doc¬ 
trinal  antagonism  its  antiquity,  its  cere¬ 
monial,  its  art  would  be  grateful  to  his 
poetic  sense.  Where  the  scene  of  his 
play  is  in  Roman  Catholic  times  or 
countries  he  takes  the  religious  environ¬ 
ments  and  costume  with  the  rest  and  in¬ 
troduces  friars  as  ministers  of  good. 
This  is  hardly  more  significant  than  his 
introduction  of  the  gods  of  Rome  in 
‘‘  Julius  Caesar,”  or  of  weird  heathen¬ 
ism  in  ‘‘  King  Lear,”  where  it  harmon¬ 
izes  with  the  character  of  the  piece. 
That  he  had  any  latent  hankering  after 
Roman  Catholicism,  or  that  his  heart 
was  on  the  Papal  side  of  the  great  quar¬ 
rel  between  the  nation  and  the  Pope,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  in  face  of  such 
lines  as  these  : 

“  King  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrog¬ 
atories 

Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 
Thou  canst  not,  Cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  Pope. 

Tell  him  this  tale  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of 
England 

Add  this  much  more, — that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 

But,  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So  under  Him  that  great  supremacy 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 

So  tell  the  Pope,  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurp’d  authority. 

King  Philip.  Brother  of  England,  you  blas¬ 
pheme  in  this. 

King  John.  Though  you  and  all  the  kings  of 
Christendom 

Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out  ; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 

Who  in  that  sale  sells  pardon  from  himself ; 
Though  you  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cher¬ 
ish  ; 

Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  Pope,  and  count  his  friends  my 
foes.” 

Much  with  which  the  author  himself 
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does  not  agree  may  be  written  dramati¬ 
cally  ;  but  there  are  things  which  even 
dramatically  he  who  does  not  agree  with 
them  will  not  write.  Any  one  who  had 
the  slightest  leaning  to  the  Papal  side 
would  have  manifestly  outraged  his  own 
feelings  by  penning  there  lines.  The 
passage  on  Indulgences  has  a  sting  in  it 
if  anything  in  Shakespeare  has.  The 
exposure  of  the  false  miracles  of  healing 
at  St.  Albans  (“  Henry  the  Sixth,  ”  Part 
2,  ii.  r.)  may  be  cited  in  the  same  con¬ 
nection,  if  the  passage  is  by  Shakespeare, 
as  we  believe  that  it  is. 

That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  free- 
thinking  among  the  English  of  the  higher 
class  we  gather  from  Giordano  Bruno, 
who  visited  England  at  this  time  and 
observed  the  state  of  opinion  with 
pleasure.  Bohemia  was  likely  to  have 
her  full  share  of  it  and  we  know  that 
Marlowe  and  Greene  were  reputed 
atheists.  But  in  Shakespeare  there  is 
surely  neither  speculative  belief  nor 
speculative  unbelief.  In  certain  pas¬ 
sages,  such  as  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet, 
and  the  speech  of  Claudio  in  “  Measure 
for  Measure,”  he  speaks  of  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  death  in  a  broad,  natural, 
poetic  manner,  unlike  that  of  an  ortho¬ 
dox  preacher,  but  also  unlike  that  of  a 
Giordano  Bruno.  Nobody  surely  would 
say  that  when  he  speaks  of  our  life  as 
”  rounded  by  a  sleep”  he  means  to  in¬ 
sinuate  a  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  “  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul  ” 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Malvolio,  but 
there  is  an  emphatic  ring  in  it,  and  Mal¬ 
volio,  though  distraught  with  egotism, 
is  not  represented  as  otherwise  contemp¬ 
tible.  Shakespeare’s  theological  deliv¬ 
erances  or  indications  might  not  have 
passed  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  they 
would  beyond  doubt  have  passed  the 
English  Privy  Council,  particularly  if  it 
had  been  presided  over  by  Lord  Burgh- 
ley.  It  is  difficult  to  produce  specimens 
of  an  atmosphere  ;  but  it  will  hardly  be 
disputed  that  while  we  read  Shakespeare 
it  is  in  a  religious  atmosphere  that  we 
are  moving,  though  the  religion  is  not 
ecclesiastical  like  that  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  but  natural,  social,  and 
poetic. 

“  There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 
bold’st 

Rut  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim  : 


Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in  we  cannot  hear  it.” 

These  lines,  recited  by  the  prisoner, 
would  almost  have  saved  him  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Inquisition.  In  iEsch>- 
lus,  in  Sophoclts,  in  Euripides,  more  or 
less  of  the  speculative  tendency  is  dis¬ 
cernible.  .^^schylus  may  in  a  certain 
sense  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Hellenic  philosophy.  He  stands  in 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  it  in 
which  an  epic  poet  stands  to  history. 
The  wiiter  of  the  ”  Prometheus”  must 
have  had  his  searchings  of  heart  about 
the  popular  theology.  Not  by  mere  ac¬ 
cident  did  his  theme  find  a  continuator 
in  Shelley.  But  the  mental  eye  of 
Shakespeare  was  turned  outward,  not 
inward.  In  the  Sonnets,  though  there 
is  infinite  subtlety  in  the  expression  of 
passion,  there  is  nothing  metaphysical. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  trace 
of  fanaticism.  The  treatment  of  Shy- 
lock  expresses  not  hatred  of  the  misbe¬ 
liever  but  hatred  of  the  extortioner.  In 
the  jibes  at  his  religion  there  is  no  bitter¬ 
ness.  The  popular  hatred  of  the  extor¬ 
tioner  Shakespeare  evidently  does  share, 
and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  get  the  poet 
out  of  a  supposed  scrape  by  such  desper¬ 
ate  shifts  as  the  pretence  that  the  play 
is  intended  to  expose  the  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews. 

I'here  is  certainly  not  a  tinge  in 
Shakespeare  of  sympathy  with  Catholic 
asceticism.  ”  Because  thou  art  virtuous 
shall  there  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?’  * 
The  Renascence,  as  a  revolt  against  as¬ 
ceticism,  running  sometimes  with  heath¬ 
en  sensuality,  is  pretty  well  reflected  in 
his  dramas,  to  say  nothing  of  ”  Venus 
and  Adonis.”  There  is  no  use  [in  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  passages  which  the 
moral  Bowdler  strikes  out  are  involun¬ 
tary  tributes  to  the  taste  of  the  audience 
at  the  Globe  Theatre.  Evidently  Shake¬ 
speare  delighted  in  these  allusions  as 
much  as  he  did  in  puns,  for  which  he 
has  so  extraordinary  a  predilection.  Of 
course  he  does  not  descend  to  such  01- 
dure  as  that  which  we  And  in  his  meaner 
rivals  and  which  stands  in  hideous  juxta¬ 
position  to  the  pure  scenes  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Martyr.”  ”  Always  hejis  Caesar  !” 
But  the  element  is  there,  and  we  wish  it 
were  not  there,  let  blind  worshippers 
say  what  they  will.  The  amount  of  it 
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however  is  moderate  for  the  Renascence, 
Shakespeare's  page,  if  it  is  not  clean 
compared  with  that  of  Scott,  Thackeray, 
or  Dickens,  is  clean  indeed  compared 
with  the  pages  of  Boccaccio.  In  Eng¬ 
land  there  was  the  same  interregnum 
between  the  fall  of  the  Catholic  and  the 
rise  of  the  Protestant  or  modern  mo¬ 
rality  that  there  was  in  other  countries  ; 
but  participation  in  a  great  struggle  for 
national  independence  and  for  a  Euro¬ 
pean  cause,  together  with  the  bracing  in¬ 
fluence  of  maritime  adventure,  preserved 
the  manhood,  and  with  the  manhood 
the  comparative  purity  of  the  nation. 

Though  Shakespeare  is  not  free  from 
impurity  his  ethics  are  perfectly  sound. 
He  never  tries,  like  the  Kousseauists, 
to  produce  an  effect  by  tampering  with 
the  moral  law  or  by  exciting  sympathy 
with  interesting  sinners.  In  rewarding 
the  good  and  punishing  the  evil-doer  he 
is  almost  as  strict  as  Dante,  while  he  is 
incomparably  more  rational  and  human 
than  the  monkish  moralist  who  puts 
Farinata,  Francesca  and  her  lover  in 
hell.  Cordelia  dies,  it  is  true  ;  never¬ 
theless  she  receives  her  crown.  In  Ba¬ 
con’s  writings  there  is  a  touch  of  Mach- 
iavelism,  as  there  was  more  than  a 
touch  of  it  in  his  career.  In  the  “  Es¬ 
say  on  Negotiating,”  for  example, 
among  other  sly  precepts  he  tells  you 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  deal  in  person 
rather  than  by  letter,  ”  where  a  man 
will  reserve  to  himself  liberty  either  to 
disavow  or  to  expound.”  But  there  is 
no  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Shakespeare,  though  he  is  not  insensible 
of  the  pregnant  fact  that  the  boundary 
line  between  moral  good  and  evil  is  less 
sharply  defined  than  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  ethics  implies. 

“  Virtue  itself  turns  vile,  being  misapplied. 

And  vice  sometime ’s  by  action  dignified.” 

In  politics  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Shake¬ 
speare  simply  accepted  the  national 
monarchy  as  in  religion  he  accepted  the 
national  Church.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  his  heart  had  not  been  \\ith 
the  Court.  The  Court  was  the  friend 
of  his  calling  :  Puritanism,  which  was 
the  soul  of  the  rising  opposition,  was 
the  enemy  of  his  calling,  though  the 
writer  of  "  Comus”  tried  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion  and  dramatic  art  through  a  revival 


of  the  pure  form  of  Attic  tragedy.  It 
was  impossible  that  Shakespeare  should 
be  a  legitimist,  or  in  that  sense  an  up¬ 
holder  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  if  he 
bore  in  mind  the  Tudor  pedigree  and 
the  title  of  that  dynasty  to  the  throne  ; 
but  he  evidently  was  a  hearty  monarch¬ 
ist,  and  fully  recognized  the  sacred  char¬ 
acter  with  which  the  monarchy  had  been 
invested  by  the  union  of  ecclesiastical 
with  political  headship  consequent  on 
the  rupture  with  the  Papacy.  “  There’s 
such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king”  is  put, 
it  is  true,  into  the  mouth  of  a  king 
whose  hedge  of  divinity  is  afterward  trav¬ 
ersed  by  his  stepson’s  rapier  amid  gen¬ 
eral  sympathy  and  applause.  So  the 
monarch  who  says  that  ”  Not  all  the 
waters  from  the  rough  rude  sea  can  wash 
the  balm  from  an  anointed  king,”  and 
that  ”  the  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot 
depose  the  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord,” 
himself  practically  illustrates  by  his  ca¬ 
tastrophe  the  limitations  of  those  doc¬ 
trines.  It  may  be  said  that  both  utter¬ 
ances  are  merely  dramatic  ;  but  they 
have  an  emphatic  sound,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  they  harmonize 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  in  relation  to  this  subject.  In 
”  King  John”  nothing  is  said  about  the 
Great  Charter  or  the  abuses  of  royal 
power  which  led  the  barons  to  extort  it. 
We  have  the  quarrel  between  John  and 
the  Pope  about  the  appointment  of 
Stephen  Langton,  in  which  our  sympa¬ 
thies  are  demanded  by  the  cause  of  the 
national  sovereign.  For  the  rebellion 
of  the  nobles,  the  ”  tempest”  of  which 
Pandulph  ”  blows  up”  in  the  interest  of 
the  Church,  no  other  reason  is  assigned 
than  the  supposed  murder  of  Arthur. 
John  is  hardly  presented  as  a  tyrant, 
certainly  not  as  the  hateful  tyrant  that 
he  was ;  and  when  French  invasion 
comes  national  sentiment  is  awakened 
at  once,  and  the  hearts  of  an  English 
audience  are  expected  to  be  with  the  na¬ 
tive  king.  Raleigh,  in  his  ”  Prerogative 
of  Parliaments,”  makes  one  of  the  per¬ 
sonages  in  the  dialogue  say  of  the  Great 
Charter  that  ”  it  had  first  an  obscure 
birth  from  usurpation,  and  was  secondly 
fostered  and  showed  to  the  world  by  re¬ 
bellion.”  This  was  perhaps  the  esoteric 
doctrine  of  extreme  courtiers.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  memory  of  the  Great  Charter 
seems  to  have  dept  during  the  Tudor 
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reigns.  Silence  on  the  subject  was  evi¬ 
dently  most  advisable  for  Her  Majesty’s 
and  still  more  for  llis  Majesty’s  players  ; 
no  doubt  it  was  also  most  congenial  to 
their  feelings.  A  presentation  of  the 
scene  of  Runnymede  at  “  The  Globe” 
would  very  likely  have  been  treated  by 
the  Privy  Council  as  sedition. 

The  story  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
rather  a  delicate  subject  for  a  dramatist 
who  desired  to  please  the  Court.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  native  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
dramatic  sense  probably  led  him,  with¬ 
out  any  help  from  the  craft  of  Polonius, 
to  the  very  treatment  which  was  most 
politic  and  acceptable.  He  takes  no 
part  in  the  quarrel,  and  is  dramatically 
just  to  all.  Henry  he  presents  simply 
as  a  majestic  lord,  which  in  a  rather  ma¬ 
terial  sense  the  tyrant  and  uxoricide  was. 
He  makes  the  king  state  his  own  case, 
just  as  he  actually  did  state  it.  without 
rn  any  way  raising  the  question  of  its 
moral  validity.  He  gloritres,  in  a  splen¬ 
did  vision  of  Elizabeth’s  greatness,  the 
child  of  the  Protestant  queen.  At  the 
same  time  he  evokes  a  full  measure  of 
sympathy  for  Catherine,  and  makes  ten¬ 
der  and  respectful  allusion  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  Cranrner,  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Divorce  and  of  the  Reformation,  re¬ 
ceives  in  an  uncontroversial  way  his  fit¬ 
ting  meed  of  honor.  For  the  grand  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  Wobey’s  fall  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  pride,  his  worldliness,  his 
treatment  of  Buckingham  ;  but  a  mag¬ 
nificent  eulogy  is  pronounced  on  him  by 
the  mouth  of  Griffith.  Cromwell  also 
is  seen  on  his  better  side.  Only  against 
"  the  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome” 
is  anything  like  indignation  pointed. 
This  presentment  would  perfectly  suit 
the  taste  of  the  Court,  which,  while  it 
of  course  accepted  the  Divorce  and  the 
Reformation,  would  by  no  means  wish 
to  identify  itself  with  the  revolutionary 
aspect  of  the  movement,  or  even  be 
much  gratified  by  anything  insulting  to 
Spain.  The  trade  both  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  was  kingship.  The  leaning 
of  James  toward  Spain,  as  the  head  of 
the  monaYchical  interest  in  Europe,  was 
perfectly  natural.  Elizabeth  would 
have  leaned  the  same  way  if  she  had  not 
been  bound  by  her  title  and  her  circum¬ 
stances  to  Protestantism,  or  even  if  the 
Pope  and  Philip  the  Second  would  have 
let  her  alone. 


Two  of  the  plays,  the  ”  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  and  ”  The  Tempest,” 
were  evidently  intended  to  be  performed 
at  weddings.  They  both  present  the 
same  peculiarity  of  structure,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  masque  in  it.  The  masque,  rather 
show  than  drama,  and  generally  allegor¬ 
ical  or  mythological,  like  that  in  ‘‘  The 
Tempest,”  was  constantly  performed  by 
amateurs  at  weddings.  Bacon  provided 
a  masque,  entitled  the  Masque  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  at  Gray’s  Inn,  in  honor  of  the  ill- 
starred  marriage  of  Somerset  with  the 
divorced  wife  of  Essex  ;  and  the  up¬ 
holders  of  the  Baconian  authorship  of 
the  plays  will  probably  ascribe  it  to  his 
modesty  that  he  did  not  make  use  of 
one  of  his  own  dramatic  productions  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  ‘‘  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  Elizabeth  receives  a 
divine  though  unhistorical  compliment 
as  the  ”  Imperial  Votress,”  who  is  proof 
against  Cupid's  shaft,  and  passes  on  in 
”  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.”  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  queen  was 
present  when  those  lines  were  recited. 
But  if  she  was,  she  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  be  touched  by  those  other  lines  : 

"  Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their 
blood 

To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  ; 

But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distilled 

Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin 
thorn 

Grows,  lives  and  dies  in  single  blessedness.” 

Whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
tender  relations  of  the  very  mature  co¬ 
quette  which  might  lend  point  to  such  a 
hint  at  the  time  we  cannot  tell.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  uncertain  who  Theseus 
and  Hippolite  were.  That  the  play  was 
performed  at  the  marriage  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby  at  Greenwich  in  1595  seems  to 
be  mere  conjecture.  Who  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  were  is  not  doubtful.  It 
appears  from  the  manuscript  of  Virtue 
that  ‘‘  The  Tempest”  was  acted  by  John 
Heminge  and  the  rest  of  the  Ring’s 
Company  before  Prince  Charlts,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine 
Elector  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1613.  Frederick  had  come  over  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  biide,  the  Piincess  who  was 
the  darling  of  all  Protestant  hearts. 
Ferdinand,  then,  was  Frederick,  and 
Miranda  was  Elizabeth.  If  James  was 
present  or  read  the  play  his  imagination 
might  possibly  suggest  an  original  of 
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Prospero  the  prince  duke,  “  for  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  without  a  parallel.”  Perhaps  it 
might  also  suggest  originals  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  by  whom  Prospero  had  been 
dethroned,  and  even  of  Stephano  and 
Trinculo,  with  their  ludicrous  dreams 
of  state  and  their  gross  assassination 
plot.  Probably  James  thought  the  med¬ 
dling  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commons 
with  affairs  of  state  not  less  preposterous 
than  the  aspirations  of  Stephano. 

"  Let  me  live  there  ever  ; 

So  rare  a  wondered  father,  and  a  wife, 

Make  this  place  Paradise." 

— these  would  be  graceful  and  appropri¬ 
ate  words  of  leave-taking  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Prince  Palatine. 

The  compliments  paid  by  Shakespeare 
to  Elizabeth  and  James,  especially  that 
paid  to  James  in  Cranmer’s  prophecy, 
are  it  must  be  owned  pretty  full-bodied. 
But  they  are  redeemed  from  servility, 
and  the  air  of  personal  adulation  is  taken 
off  by  the  close  association  of  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  praises  with  the  national  glory 
and  happiness.  Bacon’s  flattery  of 
James  is  personal.  The  advocates  of 
the  Baconian  theory  may  here  again  find 
an  addition,  though  of  the  slightest 
kind,  to  the  difhculties  of  their  theory. 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to 
the  authorship  of  other  parts  of  ”  Henry 
the  Sixth”  there  can  be  none  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  part  about  Jack  Cade. 
No  such  blow,  humorous  or  serious,  has 
ever  been  dealt,  or  could  have  been 
dealt,  to  demagogism  by  any  other  hand. 
The  picture  suits  the  demagogue  tyrant 
of  Paris  as  well  as  it  suited  the  dema¬ 
gogue  tyrant  of  Kent.  ”  There  shall 
be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves 
sold  for  a  penny  ;  the  three-hooped  pot 
shall  have  ten  hoops,  and  I  will  make  it 
felony  to  drink  small  beer,”  is  satire  as 
fresh  and  true  to-day  as  when  it  was 
written.  It  fits  perfectly  as  a  caricature 
of  what  the  Radical  candidate  now  says 
to  Hodge.  Nor  could  any  Labor  Re¬ 
former  or  Workingmen’s  Candidate  of 
our  time  well  read  without  wincing  : 

“  Gtorge.  1  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade,  the  clothier, 
means  to  dress  the  commonwealth  and  turn  it, 
and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  ’tis  threadbare. 
Well,  I  say  it  was  never  merry  world  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  gentlemen  came  up. 

Gtorge.  O  miserable  age  !  Virtne  is  not  re¬ 
garded  in  handicraftsmen. 


John,  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in 
leather  aprons. 

G forge.  Nay,  more,  the  King’s  Council  are 
no  good  workmen. 

John.  True,  and  yet  it  is  said — labor  in  thy 
vocation  ;  which  is  as  much  to  say  as — let  the 
magistrates  be  laboring  men  ;  and  therefore 
should  we  be  magistrates. 

George.  Thou  hast  hit  it ;  for  there’s  no  bet¬ 
ter  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand." 

All  due  allowance  being  made  for 
what  is  meiely  dramatic,  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  to  Shakespeare  a  rabble, 
above  all  a  political  rabble,  is  an  object 
of  personal  aversion.  He  has  even  a 
physical  abhorrence  of  the  populace,  the 
expression  of  which  sometimes  strikes 
us  as  not  only  anti- popular  but  almost 
unfeeling. 

’’  And  then  he  (Antony)  offered  it  (the  crown) 
the  third  time  ;  he  (Csesar)  put  it  the  third  time 
by  ;  and  still  as  he  refused  it  the  rabblement 
hooted  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands  and 
threw  up  their  sweaty  nightcaps  and  uttered 
such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  because  Csesar 
refused  the  crown  that  it  had  almost  choked 
Catsar." 

The  passage  does  not  stand  alone  and 
it  is  rather  wonderful  how  such  language 
can  have  failed  to  offend  the  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  audience  at  The  Globe. 

From  Coriolanus  we  expect,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dramatic  propriety,  extravagant 
expressions  of  aristocrat  contempt  for 
the  people.  But  the  dramatist  has  cer¬ 
tainly  put  his  full  force  into  these  lines.  , 

**  [EnterC\iVS  MARCtus.]  Hail,  noble  Mar- 
cius  ! 

Mar.  Thanks. — What’s  the  matter,  you  dis- 
sentious  rogues. 

That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 

Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

Isf  at.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee 
will  flatter 

Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have, 
you  curs. 

That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights 
you. 

The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts 
to  you 

Where  he  would  find  you  lions,  finds  you 
hares  ; 

Where  foxes,  geese  ;  you  are  no  surer,  no. 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.  Your  jrirtue  is 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues 
him. 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.  Who  deserves 
greatness 

Deserves  your  hate  ;  and  your  affections  are 

A  sirk  man’s  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 

Which  would  increase  his  evil.  He  that  de¬ 
pends 
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Upon  your  favors,  swims  with  Ans  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Hang  ye  ! 
Trust  ye  ? 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind  ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.  What’s  the 
matter, 

That  in  these  several  places  in  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who. 

Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another?  What’s  their 
seeking  ?’’ 

The  Duke  in  “  Measure  for  Measure” 
is  one  of  those  exalted  and  dispassionate 
personages  through  whom  the  dramatist 
moralizes  as  he  does  through  the  Choius 
in  the  Greek  drama.  The  Duke  says  : 

**  I  love  the  people. 

But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes  : 
Though  it  do  well  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion 
That  does  affect  it.” 

Wherever  any  one  is  introduced  or 
spoken  of  as  courting  popularity  the 
same  sentiment  is  reflected,  while  there 
is  nothing  on  the  democratic  or  popular 
side. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  Shake¬ 
speare  no  want  of  feeling  for  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  poverty  or  indifference  to  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  human  lot.  He  under¬ 
stands  that  there  are  people  to  whom  the 
world  and  its  law  are  not  friends  and 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  be  friends 
to  the  world  and  its  law.  There  seems 
also  to  be  a  personal  protest  against  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  unjust  wars  in 
”  Hamlet”  iv.  4. 

”  //am.  Goes  it  (the  army)  against  the  main  of 
Poland,  or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Captain.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition, 
sir, 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 

That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 

To  pay  five  ducaUi,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 

A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

//am.  Why  then  the  Polack  never  wiil  defend 
it. 

Cap.  Yes,  ’tis  already  garrison’d. 

//am.  Two  thousand  souls  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  ducats 

Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw.” 

Carlyle  has  said  of  the  description  of 
the  battle  of  Agincourt : 

“  That  battle  of  Agincourt  strikes  me  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  things  of  its  sort  we  any¬ 
where  have  of  Shakespeare’s.  The  description 
of  the  two  hosu  ;  the  worn-out,  jaded  English  ; 
ihe  dread  hour,  big  with  destiny  when  the  bat¬ 
tle  shall  begin  ;  and  then  that  deathless  valor  ; 
‘  Ye  good  yeomen,  whose  limbs  were  made  in 
Niw  Sxaias. — Vol,  XLIX.,  No.  a 
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England  !  ’  There  is  a  noble  patriotism  in  it 
— far  other  than  the  ‘  indifference  ’  you  some¬ 
times  hear  ascribed  to  Shakespeare.  A  true 
English  heart  breathes  calm  and  strong  through 
the  whole  business  ;  not  boisterous,  protrusive  ; 
all  the  better  fur  thaL  There  is  a  sound  in  it 
like  the  ring  of  steel.  This  man  too  had  a 
right  stroke  in  him  had  it  come  to  that.” 

There  is  the  same  ring  through  all 
that  is  Shakespeare’s  of  the  passages  re¬ 
lating  to  the  English  wars  in  Fiance. 
Evident  it  is  that  the  poet’s  heart  is 
thoroughly  with  the  armies  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Perhaps  his  patriotism  may  be  said 
to  appear  in  a  way  not  altogether  pleas¬ 
ing  or  generous  in  his  treatment  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  He  is  not  above  national  prej¬ 
udice  in  those  passages.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Joan  owed  her  vic¬ 
tories  to  the  same  belief,  on  the  part  ot 
the  English,  in  her  witchcraft  which 
brought  her  to  the  stake. 

”  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter’d 
isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself. 

Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  ; 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal 
kings. 

Fear’d  by  their  breed,  and  famous  for  their 
birth. 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious 
siege 

Of  wat’ry  Neptune.” 

— those  lines  may  not  be  among  the 
best  in  Shakespeare,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Englishman  who 
wrote  them  loved  England.  The  great 
poet  of  our  nation  was  thoroughly  na¬ 
tional.  In  any  conflict  between  patriot¬ 
ism  and  its  opposite,  patriotism  beyond 
question  has  Shakespeare  on  its  side. 

Where  not  only  is  the  form  that  of  the 
drama  but  the  genius  of  the  poet  is  pre¬ 
eminently  and  almost  miraculously  dra¬ 
matic,  gleanings  of  personality  must  be 
scanty  and  uncertain.  In  these  few 
pages  the  gleanings  have  been  limited  to 
the  poet’s  religion  and  politics.  Indi¬ 
cations  of  the  man’s  sentiments  and 
tastes  generally  may  no  doubt  be  gath¬ 
ered  by  noting  the  special  force  with 
17 
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which  a  sentiment  is  expressed,  whether  produces  Humane  Societies  is  a  senti- 
it  is  repeated,  and  the  character  and  ment  of  late  growth,  except  in  characters 
position  of  the  personage  into  whose  so  peculiar  as  those  of  Anselm  and 
mouth  it  is  put.  Shakespeare  was  not  Francis  of  Assisi.  But  we  seem  to  find 
a  total  abstainer,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  a  strong  touch  of  it  in  the  piteous  de- 
ttadition  that  his  death  was  caused  bv  a  scription  of  the  calf,  bound  and  **  beaten 
fever  brought  on  by  a  sederunt  with  a  when  it  strays”  by  the  butcher  who  is 
party  of  his  old  friends  who  had  come  bearing  it  off  to  the  slaughter-house 
down  from  town.  But  he  seems  to  have  (“Henry  the  Sixth,”  Part  2,  iii.  i), 
had  a  strong  sense  of  the  evil  of  apply-  supposing  those  lines  to  be  genuine, 
ing  hot  and  rebellious  liquor  to  the  blood  But  this  is  afield  which  we  do  not  at- 
in  youth,  and  a  decided  antipathy  to  the  tempt  to  enter  here. — Macmillan's  Mag^ 
drinking  customs  of  “  Denmark.”  The  azine. 
pity  for  the  sufferings  of  animals  which 
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It  is  seldom  that  that  which  has  been  and  picturesque  illustrations  of  men  and 
long  expected  equals  the  anticipations  customs.  Mr.  Bryce  has  given  to  Euro- 
with  which  it  was  awaited.  But  the  peans  that  kind  of  insight  of  the  Ameri- 
great  work  of  Mr.  Bryce  will  much  sur-  can  system  which  in  the  last  century 
pass  the  high  expectations  which  it  has  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  De  Lolme 
so  long  aroused.  It  is  still  more  seldom  gave  to  France  of  the  English  system, 
that  a  book  which  stirs  immediate  inter*  And  he  has  revealed  the  social  condition 
est,  is  a  permanent  addition  to  the  liter-  of  the  States  with  the  same  thorough- 
ature  of  a  country.  The  American  Com-  ness  of  grasp  which  in  the  last  century 
monwealth,  however,  teems  with  matter  Arthur  Young  brought  to  bear  on 
of  the  most  vital  moment  to  the  practi-  France  ;  and,  in  our  day,  Mackenzie 
cal  issues  of  the  day,  while  it  belongs  to  Wallace  brought  to  bear  on  Russia, 
the  very  small  number  of  those  works  Accounts  of  a  political  system  are  too 
on  political  and  social  science  which  are  often  dull  and  academic,  because  they 
abiding  possessions  to  the  whole  Eng-  are  compiled  from  books  without  the 
lish-speaking  race.  gifts  of  the  statesman  or  the  traveller. 

The  analysis  of  political  institutions  without  knowledge  of  affairs,  or  the 
is  a  task  so  complex  and  subtle  that  it  quick  insight  of  the  experienced  observ- 
is  rarely  undertaken  ;  and  when  under-  er.  Accounts  of  the  social  system  and 
taken  successfully,  it  is  even  more  rarely  manners  of  a  country  are  too  often  gos- 
that  the  result  is  found  to  have  interest  sipy  and  thin,  because  the.observer  sees 
for  the  public  and  practical  use  for  the  too  much  of  the  surface,  and  has  neither 
busy.  The  analysis  of  social  institu-  political  training  nor  solid  learning, 
tions,  manners,  and  practices,  though  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  weave 
much  more  common,  is  very  often  tedi-  into  an  analysis  of  the  social  forces  of  a 
ous  ;  and  it  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  run  mighty  State,  a  living  picture  of  the 
into  the  tabular  commonplaces  of  a  people  as  they  may  be  seen  in  their  daily 
gazetteer.  Mr.  Bryce  has  avoided  both  life.  In  this  difficult  art  Mr.  Bryce  has 
errors.  His  work,  as  an  analysis  of  a  achieved  a  great  success.  He  has  drawn 
constitutional  organism,  is  of  a  rank  the  portrait  of  a  nation  by  virtue  of  his 
only  reached  by  De  Tocqueville,  Mill,  being  at  once  an  accomplished  jurist,  an 
Gneist,  Maine,  and  Dicey.  As  an  ac-  experienced  politician,  a  learned  histo- 
count  of  modern  America  it  is  full  of  rian,  an  acute  man  of  the  world,  and  an 
first-hand  knowledge,  acute  reffeciions,  indefatigable  traveller. 

^Tfu  American  CommonwealthrYsi]^^z  '1'^®  «  "ne  not  altogether  easy 
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lawyers  or  politicians.  Bentham  and 
Austin,  Mill  and  Spencer,  Gneist,  Bage* 
hot,  Maine,  and  Dicey,  have  written  on 
the  working  of  a  given  political  system, 
and  have  reduced  this  to  abstract  terms, 
but  they  have  none  of  them  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  the 
traveller,  and  the  parliamentary  official. 
Gneist  has  written  as  a  political  phi¬ 
losopher  ;  Bagehot  wrote  first-rate  essays 
of  a  journalist  ;  Mr.  Dicey  has  given  us 
lectures  more  permanently  useful  than 
Blackstone’s  ;  and  Maine  has  brought 
his  acute  mind  and  curious  learning  to 
the  analysis  of  English  and  American 
politics.  Mr.  Hearn’s  excellent  book 
on  the  Constitution  of  England  is  the 
work  of  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.  But 
none  of  these  put  the  social  institutions, 
or  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  country,  side 
by  side  with  the  political  constitution  ; 
nor  do  they  explain  -the  constitution  by 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  customs  by  the  constitution.  They 
are  publicists,  not  travellers  or  histo¬ 
rians. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
given  us  social  and  economical  surveys 
of  a  nation  have  little  of  law,  statesman¬ 
ship,  or  social  philosophy.  The  M’Cul- 
lochs.  Porters,  Maurice  Blocks,  the 
Fawcetts,  Cairds,  and  Giffens,  who  have 
given  us  invaluable  economic  surveys  of 
a  nation,  have  not  displayed  it  as  at 
once  the  effect  and  cause  of  a  given 
political  organism,  which  they  describe 
organically  and  functionally.  This  Mr. 
Bryce  has  done.  His  main  task  is  the 
American  Commonwealth  as  a  working 
organism.  But  his  subsidiary  business 
is  to  show  how  this  Commonwealth  re¬ 
acts  on  the  life  of  American  society,  and 
how  the  American  people  day  by  day 
are  moulding,  modifying,  and  working 
this  Commonwealth. 

We  have  thus  brought  before  us  a 
great  succession  of  topics  which  are 
usually  excluded  from  constitutional 
treatises  and  political  analyses.  Con¬ 
stitutional  publicists,  even  the  greatest 
of  them,  have  been  far  too  formal,  too 
official,  too  solemn,  heraldic,  and  black- 
letter.  Blackstone  wrote  a  sort  of  Gold 
Stick  and  Lord  Chamberlain  account  of 
the  Constitution,  which  is  now  more  like 
the  actual  system  of  Japan  than  that  of 
England.  None  of  our  works  on  the 
English  Constitution,  down  to  the  time 


of  Bagehot,  ever  mentioned  the  Cabinet 
or  the  Prime  Minister.  Those  who 
write  about  constitutions  and  political 
institutions  too  often  fix  their  eyes  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  they 
argue  d  priori  on  rights  and  privileges, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  pure  abstract 
science.  Mr.  Bryce’s  method  is  to 
combine  analysis  of  institutions  with 
practical  observation  of  social  habits. 
And  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
this  is  the  true  way.  Mere  book  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  constitution  is  as  worthless  as 
a  mere  paper  constitution.  And  a  bare 
abstract  view  of  political  institutions 
may  be  as  delusive  as  a  working  model 
of  a  machine  which  in  practice  will  not 
work  at  all.  Mr.  Bryce  has  followed 
Macaulay’s  admirable  rule,  not  to  be 
afraid  of  lowering  the  dignity  of  his¬ 
tory.  He  has  composed  a  searching 
and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  ;  but,  though  he  has 
gone  quite  as  deeply  into  ultimate  prob¬ 
lems  of  government  as  De  Tocqueville, 
Mill,  or  Austin,  he  has  not  been  afraid 
to  lower  the  dignity  of  social  philosophy 
by  explaining  to  us  all  about  the  “  Lob¬ 
by,”  the  "  Machine,”  the  ”  Politi¬ 
cians,”  ”  Rings  and  Bosses,”  ”  Spoils,” 
‘‘  Women’s  Suffrage,”  the  Bar,  the 
Bench,  the  Press,  Railroads,  Wall  Street, 
the  Universities,  the  Churches,  the  po¬ 
sition  of  women,  American  oratory, 
American  life,  the  social  and  economic 
future.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  we 
want  to  know  ;  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  these  things  that  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  really  interests  us.  And  it 
is  because  all  these  things  are  explained 
and  illustrated  by  a  mass  of  ingenious 
reflections,  vivid  observations,  and  cap¬ 
ital  anecdotes  that  Mr.  Bryce  has  man¬ 
aged  to  make  a  book  full  of  real  political 
wisdom  as  picturesque  and  fascinating 
as  a  first-rate  volume  of  travels. 

The  book  with  which  this  work  of 
Mr.  Bryce’s  will  be  immediately  com¬ 
pared  is  that  of  De  Tocqueville.  But 
nearly  sixty  years  have  passed  since  De 
Tocqueville  went  to  America,  and  in 
that  period  the  American  Common¬ 
wealth  has  grown  beyond  any  example 
in  recorded  history.  Fourteen  new 
States  have  been  added  to  the  Union  ; 
the  population  has  doubled  itself  five 
times  ;  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  elec¬ 
tric  systems  have  been  created  ;  new 
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parties  have  been  formed  ;  the  question 
of  slavery  has  been  debated  and  fought 
out ;  the  greatest  civil  war  the  world 
ever  saw  has  been  waged  ;  and  a  vast 
system  of  political  and  social  institutions 
has  been  evolved.  The  changes  have 
been  enormous,  and  yet  De  Tocque- 
ville’s  book  is  the  one  with  which  Mr. 
Bryce’s  will  be  most  often  compared, 
and  it  is  the  one  with  which  it  most  de¬ 
serves  to  be  compared. 

Mr.  Bryce’s  view  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  consists  of  three  distinct 
surveys  : — of  the  National  organization, 
the  local  State  organization,  and  the 
Social  organization  :  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 
volumes.  The  first  volume  is  a  treatise 
of  constitutional  law  ;  the  second  an 
analysis  of  local  and  municipal  politics  ; 
and  the  third  is  practically  a  masterly 
book  of  travels.  All  who  observe  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions  at  all  have  long  known 
the  extreme  complexity  of  the  system  in 
its  double  scheme  of  co-ordinate  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  for  the  Nation  and  the 
several  States.  But  until  the  elaborate 
analysis  of  Mr.  Bryce  explained  them, 
few  persons  quite  realized  either  the  true 
nature  of  this  complex  dualism,  or  the 
range  to  which  it  extends.  Complex  as 
this  intercatenation  of  National  and 
State  authority  is,  Mr.  Bryce  has  made 
it  clear  without  needless  prolixity  or  rep¬ 
etition.  The  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  at  once  National  and  Federal, 
being  a  supreme  Federal  State,  not  a 
League  of  States,  yet  presupposing  and 
based  upon  an  antecedent  body  of  States, 
each  in  their  own  limits  performing  a 
very  large  part  of  the  functions  and 
duties  of  ordinary  civil  governments. 
Again,  both  Federal  Constitution  and 
the  State  Constitutions  very  distinctly 
divide  the  provinces  of  the  executive 
function,  the  legislative  function,  and 
the  judicial  function.  Nowhere  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  the  executive  body  marked  off 
from  the  legislative  body  so  strictly  and 
with  lines  so  rigid  as  in  America.  No¬ 
where  in  Europe  is  the  Constitution 
walled  round  with  a  rampart  so  difficult 
to  modify  as  there.  Nowhere  in  Europe 
is  the  executive  so  little  able  to  lead  the 
legislature,  and  the  legislature  so  little 
able  to  control  the  executive.  Alone  of 
settled  political  systems,  the  de  facto 
head  of  the  administration  cannot  in 


America  dissolve  the  legislature,  nor 
can  the  legislature  get  rid  of  the  de  facto 
head  of  the  administration,  except  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  after  a  regular  trial 
for  a  criminal  offence.  And  a  third  ele¬ 
ment  steps  in  when  courts  of  law  are 
empowered  to  pronounce  that  acts  of 
the  National  Legislature  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  therefore  invalid. 

This  dualism  of  National  government 
and  State  government,  this  tripartite 
division  of  authority  into  executive,  leg¬ 
islative,  and  judicial,  each  more  or  less 
independent,  runs  through  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  American  polity  and  all  its 
thirty-eight  States.  There  are  thus  in 
America  thirty-nine  Constitutions,  i.e., 
one  National  Constitution  and  thirty- 
eight  State  Constitutions  ;  as  many  sep¬ 
arate  legislatures,  as  many  executives, 
as  many  judiciaries,  and,  wondetful  to 
relate,  thirty-nine  separate  bodies  of 
law.  There  are  four  kinds  of  American 
law,  with  four  degrees  of  authority  : — 

I.  The  Federal  Constitution. 

II.  Federal  Statutes  made  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

III.  State  Constitutions. 

IV.  State  Statutes  made  by  State  Leg¬ 
islatures. 

And  courts  of  law,  both  Stale  and 
National,  are  bound  to  decide  under 
which  of  these  four  classes  of  law  any 
given  provision  falls.  Then  the  judi¬ 
ciary  is  bifurcated  into  the  National 
Courts  and  the  State  Courts  ;  each  being 
subdivided  locally  into  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  Courts.  And  there  is  a 
National  Finance,  as  well  as  a  State 
Finance.  And  within  each  State,  there 
is  a  system  of  local  government  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  municipal  government,  each 
with  their  own  executive,  their  own  con¬ 
stituents,  their  own  council,  and  their 
own  taxation.  The  double  system  of 
National  and  State  constitutions,  legis¬ 
latures,  executive,  judiciaries,  bodies  of 
law  and  separate  finance,  covers  in  a 
co-ordinate  way  every  square  mile  of 
the  vast  American  continent  included  in 
the  States.  There  is  here,  it  is  obvious, 
the  material  for  a  curious  complexity  of 
forces,  which  indeed  hardly  any  Euro¬ 
pean  has  adequately  mastered. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  political  science 
which  Mr.  Bryce  has  made  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  which  he  pointed  out 
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between  what  he  named  the  Ri^id  Con¬ 
stitutions  and  the  Flexible  Constitu¬ 
tions  :  America  giving  us  the  type  of  a 
practically  rigid  Constitution,  and  Eng¬ 
land  the  type  of  a  Constitution,  in  theory 
at  least,  flexible  without  limit.  Mr. 
Dicey,  in  his  admirable  Lectures  on  the 
Law  of  the  Constitution,  made  all  readers 
familiar  with  this  distinction,  and  has 
illustrated  it  with  great  learning  and 
acumen.  But  in  his  own  account  (p.  84) 
he  refers  to  an  unpublished  lecture  of 
Mr.  Bryce,  the  substance  of  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  present  work.  The 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
could  extend,  modify,  or  abolish  the 
Constitution,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  an 
ordinary  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  same  way  as  any  Road  or  Inclosure 
Act.  Nay,  more,  this  power  is  being 
continually  exercised  session  after  ses¬ 
sion  ;  for  the  Constitution  seldom  leaves 
off  at  the  end  of  a  session  exactly  as  it 
stood  at  the  opening  of  it.  A  court  of 
law  has  only  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  then  to  give  effect  to  it.  It  cannot 
treat  any  Act  as  unconstitutional,  or  see 
any  degree  of  authority,  of  greater  or 
less,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Nor  in  England  can  any  man  say  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  Constitution  is,  or  where 
it  can  be  found.  As  Mr.  Bryce  says,  it 
must  be  searched  for  in  hundreds  of 
volumes,  in  cases,  statutes,  precedents, 
journals,  and  even  memoirs.  And  of 
course  much  of  it  is  even  then  matter 
for  discussion.  All  is  utterly  different 
in  America.  The  Federal  Constitution 
and  all  its  amendments  are  printed  in  a 
very  precise  document  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages.  It  is  so  hedged  round  by  securi¬ 
ties  against  hasty  alterations,  that  in  the 
hundred  years  which  now  span  the  life 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  excepting 
in  the  postscript  of  its  first  year,  and  in 
a  trivial  amendment  in  1794,  and  an¬ 
other  in  1803,  it  has  only  been  practi¬ 
cally  modifled  once — that  is,  after  the 
tremendous  civil  war.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  rigid  documentary  constitu¬ 
tions  of  America  and  the  flexible  tradi¬ 
tional  Constitution  of  England  has  been 
most  profoundly  grasped  by  Mr.  Bryce, 
and  most  vividly  illustrated  and  ex¬ 
plained. 

Next  to  the  contrast  between  these 
two  types  of  constitutional  systems. 


comes  the  equally  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  Presidential  administration  of 
America  and  the  Cabinet  administration 
of  England.  A  cabinet,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question 
where  the  legislature  neither  controls 
nor  depends  upon  a  ministry.  And 
where  there  is  no  legislature  to  make  or 
unmake  a  ministry,  there  is  of  course 
no  ministry  to  initiate,  guide,  or  modify 
legislation.  An  American  President  is 
a  Prime  Minister  whose  business  is  to 
control  the  public  departments,  but  not 
to  interfere  with  the  legislature.  He 
has  secretaries  without  collective  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  no  ministry.  Ministers  are 
not  accountable  to  the  legislature,  nor 
are  they  jointly  responsible  for  each 
other.  So  the  legislature  is  a  parlia¬ 
ment  with  which  the  ministers  are  often 
in  conflict,  and  which  has  no  means 
whatever  of  removing  them.  All  this 
Mr.  Bryce  explains  and  illustrates  with 
a  force  and  fertility  which  are  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  man  who  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  experience  in  parliament  and  in 
office,  and  who  unites  to  the  training  of 
a  constitutional  lawyer  great  opportun¬ 
ities  for  careful  study  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Bryce  next  explains  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  character,  and  working  of  that 
famous  American  institution  the  Senate, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  Executive 
is  so  puzzling  to  those  who  know  only 
the  dignifled  Upper  Chambers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  which  has  a  peculiar  interest 
for  those  European  politicians  who  And 
treaties  and  international  relations  ulti¬ 
mately  referred  to  its  final  arbitrament. 
He  then  turns  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  House  how  utterly  unlike 
our  House  of  Commons  few  will  realize 
till  they  have  mastered  all  that  Mr. 
Bryce  has  to  tell.  His  picture  of  the 
“  House  at  work”  is  one  of  those  vivid 
clear-cut  portraits  which  are  only  possi¬ 
ble  to  a  practical  politician  living  his 
daily  life  in  one  school  who  has  atten¬ 
tively  watched  another  school  and  com¬ 
pared  it  with  his  own. 

Mr.  Bryce’s  account  of  the  Federal 
Courts  is  one  that  could  only  be  given 
by  a  lawyer,  who,  familiar  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  English  courts,  and  imbued 
with  our  own  legal  principles,  has  studied 
the  American  courts  with  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  that  can  be  given  by  his  intimate 
relations  with  American  lawyers,  judges, 
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and  advocates,  thus  comparing  profes¬ 
sional  impressions  and  experience. 
Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  interesting 
and  valuable  than  his  account  of  the 
history,  constitution,  and  working  of  the 
famous  Supreme  Court  of  Washington, 
a  court  which,  from  the  momentous  Na¬ 
tional  functions  with  which  it  is  charged, 
its  striking  history,  its  unique  position 
as  the  one  central  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
the  singular  power  of  the  great  men  who 
have  adorned  it,  may  almost  be  thought, 
even  by  an  English  lawyer,  to  take  prec¬ 
edence  in  importance  of  all  known  tri¬ 
bunals. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  book  to 
which  the  English  politician  will  most 
often  turn  will  be,  no  doubt,  the  eleven 
chapters  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the 
thirty-fifth  inclusive,  wherein  he  com¬ 
pares  the  American  and  European  s>s- 
tems,  criticises  the  American  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  explains  the  paradox  how  the 
most  rapidly  growing  of  modern  peoples 
contrives  to  thrive  under  the  most  rigid 
of  all  known  constitutions,  and  the  one 
which  seems  apparently  the  most  prone 
to  insoluble  deadlocks.  The  problem  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  curious  and  sug¬ 
gestive  which  can  engage  the  student  of 
politics  and  the  practical  politician. 
Mr.  Bryce’s  solution  of  the  mystery, 
which,  like  the  solution  of  most  mys¬ 
teries,  depends  on  complex  allowances, 
compensations,  and  qualifications  in 
practical  result,  is  as  full  of  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  of  fact  as  it  is  of  sterling  polit¬ 
ical  good  sense. 

It  would  need  an  article  even  to  state  in 
full  Mr.  Bryce’s  explanation  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  State  System,  of  the  relations  of  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Union,  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  functions  of  government 
between  the  State  and  the  Union,  of  the 
complex  institutions  by  which  the  rela¬ 
tions  are  distinguished  and  maintained. 
The  co-ordination  of  National  authority 
and  thirty-eight  State  authorities  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  curious  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  range  of  political  science. 
European  states  are  familiar  enough 
with  a  local  government  and  a  National 
government.  But  in  America,  where 
both  exist  in  full  development,  there  is 
intercalated  between  them  an  antecedent 
State  government  which  fulfils  the  great 
bulk  of  the  functions  possessed  by  the 
National  government  of  these  kingdoms. 


and  habitually  exercised  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of 
the  anomaly,  for  in  America  each  of  the 
thirty-eight  States,  with  distinct  execu¬ 
tives,  legislatures,  law-courts,  bodies  of 
law  and  finance,  are  constitutionally 
safe-guarded  under  very  precise  clauses 
in  written  instruments  from  any  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Federal  Executive,  or  the 
Federal  Legislature.  Let  us  imagine 
the  new  County  Councils  each  having  its 
own  distinct,  inviolable,  and  self-enacted 
constitution,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament 
could  modify,  suspend,  or  add  to.  We 
shall  then  have  some  idea  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  American  political  system. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  work  is  de¬ 
voted  to  explain  the  Patty  System,  and 
all  the  peculiar  institutions  to  which  the 
party  system  has  given  birth,  the  "  ma¬ 
chine,”  the  ”  ring,”  the  “  boss,”  and 
the  way  the  boss  runs  the  machine  ; 
next  to  the  working  of  Public  Opinion, 
and  all  its  various  organs,  the  press,  the 
“stump,”  the  “caucus,”  the  conven¬ 
tions  and  the  ballot.  And  he  concludes 
with  a  large  body  of  illustrations,  reflec¬ 
tions,  criticisms,  and  suggestions. 

The  grand  question  which  all  will  ask 
remains — does  Mr.  Bryce  write  as  a 
panegyrist  of  the  American  democracy, 
or  as  a  critic  of  it  ?  How  does  the 
judge  sum  up  the  evidence  about  the 
greatest  experiment  of  free  electoral 
government  yet  attempted  by  man  ? 
Mr.  Bryce,  one  may  answer,  has  far  too 
much  experience  of  affairs,  too  much 
learning,  too  much  political  sagacity,  to 
sum  up  in  any  wholesale,  trenchant,  fx 
cathedra  style,  or  to  write  either  a  eulo- 
gium  on  democracy,  or  an  indictment  of 
democracy.  As  a  judge,  as  a  thinker 
should,  he  gives  us  ample  material  for 
forming  our  own  judgment,  examines 
all  the  difficulties  and  possibilities,  the 
strength,  the  weakness,  the  compensa¬ 
tions,  and  the  inconveniences  of  each 
institution  in  turn.  No  single  vice  or 
degeneration  of  the  American  polity  is 
at  all  screened  or  palliated.  A  hostile 
satirist  could  find  matter  enough  for  a 
dozen  philippics  in  the  familiar  style  of 
the  reactionary  prophet  of  evil.  A  stal¬ 
wart  believer  in  democracy  will  find 
many  a  conclusion  to  deepen  his  faith 
and  to  fire  his  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Bryce, 
it  is  clear,  sees  many  a  compensating 
force  which  was  unobserved  by  Sit  H. 
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Maine  when  he  wrote  on  Popular  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  Mr.  Bryce’s  knowledge  of 
America  vastly  exceeds  that  of  Maine. 
To  compare  their  books  on  this  point  is 
to  see  all  the  gulf  which  separates  an 
acute  student  of  political  literature  from 
an  experienced  observer  of  political  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Bryce  writes  as  an  observer  of 
political  institutions,  not,  be  it  said,  as 
a  party  politician.  The  comparison  of 
Federal  with  the  State  legislatures  bris¬ 
tles  at  every  point  with  illustrations  of 
the  burning  issue  of  our  day,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  a 
possible  Home  Rule  Legislature.  The 
book  of  Mr.  Bryce  touches  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  every  cliapter.  Yet  there  is  not 
a  sentence  in  these  three  volumes  by 
which  the  most  sensitive  Unionist  could 
detect  whether  the  author  be  a  follower 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton.  True  political  science  sits  calmly 
aloof  from  party  struggles. 

The  special  strength  of  Mr.  Bryce  is 
this,  that  he  is  a  rare  example  (^one  may 
almost  say  a  unique  example)  of  the 
constitutional  jurist,  who  compares  in¬ 
stitutions  and  constitutions  step  by  step 
with  social  habits  and  practical  results 
visible  on  the  spot.  He  refuses  to  con¬ 
sider  the  American  constitution  or  any 
single  American  institution  apart  from 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  American 
people  who  live  under  them,  and  the 
American  politicians,  journalists,  speak¬ 
ers,  officials,  managers,  and  groups  of 
men  who  work  them,  make  them,  and 
want  them.  It  is  another  instance  of 
the  golden  rule  that  organs,  organisms, 
and  organic  activity,  are  only  to  be  truly 
understood  as  we  study  them  in  their 
functions,  and  under  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  environment  and  adjustment  to 
it,  in  which  they  do,  as  a  fact,  habit¬ 
ually  function. 

One  may  doubt  if  such  a  living  picture 
of  Democracy  in  all  its  ways,  in  its 
strength  and  its  weakness,  its  dangers 
and  its  future,  in  all  its  strange  naked¬ 
ness  of  appearance,  and  its  amazing 
vitality  and  force,  in  its  golden  hopes, 
and  its  simplicity  and  limitations  as  of 
a  taw,  lucky,  inexperienced  youth  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  matchless  inheritance  for  good 
or  for  evil,  has  ever  yet  been  drawn  by 


a  competent  hand.  And  it  may  be 
doubted  even  more  if  there  yet  exists 
for  any  country  in  the  Old  World  a  por¬ 
trait  so  thoughtful,  searching,  and  com¬ 
plete,  so  suggestive  of  the  character,  and 
with  its  life-history  so  graven  on  the 
face,  as  that  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  now 
given  us  for  the  New  World. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  book 
without  reflecting  that  it  adds  another 
fine  corner-stone  to  the  noble  monument 
which  the  sons  and  teachers  of  Oxford 
have  raised  round  the  history  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  political  institutions.  Not  only 
has  Oxford  taken  for  centuries  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  this  field  of  social  science, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  a  work  of 
first-rate  importance  in  this  difficult  de¬ 
partment  which  has  not  come  from  those 
who  have  taught  in  Oxford,  or  have 
been  trained  by  her  in  the  school  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Sir  T.  More,  of  Raleigh,  of 
Hobbes,  of  Locke,  and  Adam  Smith 
has  been  worthily  maintained.  Claren¬ 
don  opened  a  long  succession  of  histo¬ 
rians,  through  Gibbon,  the  greatest  of 
historians,  Henry  Hallam,  Doctor  Ar¬ 
nold,  Dean  Milman,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  great  modern  school  of  Bishop 
Stubbs,  Dr.  Freeman,  S.  R.  Gardiner, 
J.  R.  Green,  Froude,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Dean  Stanley,  Cotter  Morison,  John 
Morley.  Nor  is  it  less  significant  that 
so  much  of  what  we  know  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitution  has  been  expounded 
by  those  who  have  taught  at  Oxford  or 
who  have  been  trained  at  Oxford. 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries  on  the  laws 
of  England  were  lectures  delivered  by 
him  as  Professor  at  Oxford  ;  so  also 
were  those  far  more  trustworthy  Com¬ 
mentaries,  known  as  Dicey  On  the  Law 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Anson  on  the 
Law  of  Parliament ;  and  so  at  least  one 
of  Sir  H.  Maine’s  studies  on  political 
institutions.  To  this  long  list  of  Oxford 
achievements  we  must  now  add  the  work 
of  her  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  a 
work  dedicated  to,  and  in  part  inspired 
by  two  of  his  Oxford  colleagues  ;  and 
which  will  permanently  hold  its  own  in 
this  splendid  array  of  historical  research 
and  political  philosophy. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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ON  THE  SLOPES  OF  OLYMPUS. 
BY  J.  THEODORE  BENT. 


Asia  Minor  is  still  a  vast  labytinth 
of  more  or  less  unexplored  memoties  of 
the  past ;  travellers  of  to-day  pay  hur¬ 
ried  visits  to  the  cities  near  the  coast, 
but  in  the  interior,  where  lawless  tribes 
and  scattered  nationalities  forbid  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  ordinary  wayfarer,  there 
exists  a  sort  of  terra  incognita  to  which 
only  a  few  pioneers  with  more  hardi- 
ho(^  than  intelligence  have  penetrated. 
This  will  be  a  future  playground  for  the 
enterprising  of  the  20th  century,  and 
when  the  line  which  is  now  in  project  is 
opened  right  through  the  heart  of  Asia 
Minor  it  will  be  possible  for  the  traveller 
en  route  for  India  to  pass  a  few  pleasant 
days  in  places  with  which  no  one  is  now 
acquainted,  and  be  carried  to  his  desti¬ 
nation  through  Mesopotamia,  where  he 
may  search  for  traces  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  the  cradle  of  mankind. 

The  slopes  of  the  Mysian  Olympus 
and  the  town  of  Brusa  at  its  feet  may 
be  visited  now  with  a  tolerable  amount 
of  safety.  Brigandage,  the  scourge  of 
Turkey,  is  kept  fairly  in  check  in  this 
district,  and  Brusa  is  a  town  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  fascinations  from  a  purely 
Turkish  point  of  view,  setting  aside  alto¬ 
gether  episodes  connected  with  Hanni¬ 
bal  and  legends  of  emperors  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  It  was  the  Turkish 
capital  before  the  Tuiks  crossed  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  point  at  which  the  Ottomans 
consolidated  and  nurtured  their  strength, 
and  the  earlier  Sultans  of  the  race  gloried 
in  beautifying  these  glorious  slopes  with 
mosques  and  tombs,  and  in  covering  the 
healing  springs  which  issue  from  the 
sides  of  this  giant  with  quaint  domed 
bath  buildings,  rich  in  encaustic  tiles. 

Then  we  have  the  interests  which 
centre  in  the  modern  Brusa,  which  has 
risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  fire  and  earth¬ 
quake  to  become  the  great  Oriental 
centre  of  the  silk  trade, — “  the  Turkish 
Lyons,”  as  the  Frenchmen  call  it, 
thanks  again  to  its  giant  mountain, 
which  affords  sheltered  valleys  for  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry  trees  and  rush¬ 
ing  streams  to  work  the  mills.  Finally 
we  can  indulge  in  speculation  concern¬ 
ing  the  Brusa  of  the  future.  Vefyk 


Pasha,  a  man  of  extraordinary  progress 
for  a  Turk,  governed  this  vilayet  after 
the  great  earthquake  which  ruined  the 
town  in  1855  ;  he  occupied  his  term  of 
office  in  restoring  and  beautifying  the 
town,  with  one  object,  that  it  might  be 
ready  to  receive  his  sovereign  and  be¬ 
come  the  seat  of  government  when  the 
time  came  for  quitting  Constantinople. 
Old  Turkey — that  is  to  say,  the  Turk 
of  to-day,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the 
tradition  of  Mohammedanism — look 
upon  Brusa  as  the  future  capital  of  a 
purely  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  grave, 
as  it  has  been  the  cradle,  of  their  race, 
whereas  young,  go-ahead  Turkey  talks 
much  about  Sivas  and  its  mercantile  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  prospective  centre  ;  this 
problem  has  yet  to  worked  out,  and 
depends  much  on  whether  old  or  young 
Turkey  prevails  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  when  the  ffnal  hour  of  their  rule 
in  Europe  arrives. 

Polygamy,  like  many  another  Turkish 
institution,  is  fast  disappearing  from 
among  them  ;  a  few  rich  Pashas  may 
indulge  in  the  luxury  or  the  reverse  of  a 
multiplication  of  wives,  but  among  or¬ 
dinary  individuals,  the  suredgis  or  horse 
owners  alone  take  advantage  of  the 
Koran’s  permission  to  multiply  wives, 
finding  it  convenient  to  have  female 
agents  at  the  different  places  they  fre¬ 
quent.  There  is  a  celebrated  suredgi  at 
Brusa  who  is  reported  to  have  one  wife 
at  Brusa,  another  at  Modania,  where  the 
steamer  stops,  and  another  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  advent  of  visitors.  At  any  rate  he 
was  fully  aware  of  our  intention  to  visit 
Brusa,  and  secured  us  as  his  victims  by 
travelling  with  us  on  the  steamer  ;  he  is 
a  truly  active  fellow,  and  drove  us  for 
the  three  hours  between  Modania  and 
Brusa,  up  the  hills  and  through  oceans 
of  mud,  at  a  pace  which  astonished  us, 
and  made  us  tremble  for  the  survival  of 
his  horses  and  his  rickety  carriage. 
When  a  trace  broke  he  mended  it  with 
his  waistband,  when  a  horse  fell  in  the 
mud  he  set  it  up  again  as  if  it  had  been 
a  ninepin,  and  during  the  avenue  gallop, 
which  extended  from  the  bridge  which 
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Nilofer,  the  charitable  wife  of  Sultan 
Orchan  is  said  to  have  built,  tight  up  to 
the  door  of  Madame  Brotte's  hotel  in 
the  outskirts  of  Brusa,  his  driving  was 
worthy  of  King  Jehu  himself. 

Our  charioteer,  as  we  drove  along, 
cast  many  a  scornful  glance  and  uttered 
many  a  sarcastic  sneer  at  his  fallen  rival, 
namely,  the  ruined  railway  which  ran 
for  some  distance  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  It  was  Vefyk  Pasha,  the  great 
benefactor  of  Brusa,  who  constructed  it, 
and  being  only  35  miles  in  length  it  was 
completed  at  the  cost  of  £20,000  ;  its 
ruins,  as  seen  to-day,  are  a  monument 
of  Turkish  imbecility  and  the  grievances 
of  bondholders.  The  rails  were  laid, 
stations  were  built,  the  rolling-stock  was 
bought,  before  the  collapse  came.  Now 
you  see  the  loose  rails  straying  down  the 
sides  of  the  embankments  ready  for  the 
peasants  to  carry  away  ;  the  culverts  are 
nearly  all  destroyed  ;  goats  browse  in 
what  should  be  the  station  booking- 
offices  ;  and  at  Modania  a  shed  contains 
the  fast  decaying  remnants  of  the  rolling- 
stock. 

Boor  Vefyk  Pasha  must  gnash  his 
teeth,  if  he  has  any  left,  when  he  sees 
his  life’s  work  thus  destroyed  ;  he  is 
now  a  very  old  man,  and  lives  in  retire¬ 
ment  in  his  pretty  wooden  kiosk  on  the 
Bosphorus,  and  Hakki  Pasha  reigns  at 
Brusa  in  his  stead.  We  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  which  we  presented  in  per¬ 
son  to  his  Excellency  Hakki  Pasha,  and 
we  found  him  an  illiterate  retrograde 
Turk,  who  delights  in  letting  all  the  im¬ 
provements  executed  by  his  predecessor 
fall  into  decay.  Vefyk  had  the  plain 
below  Brusa  thoroughly  drained  ;  Hakki 
prefers  to  put  into  his  own  pocket  the 
money  which  ought  annually  to  be  spent 
in  keeping  this  up,  with  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  that  after  heavy  .rains  the  plain  is 
almost  impassable,  owing  to  floods,  as 
we  found  to  our  cost ;  and  in  the  train 
of  floods  in  this  climate  come  fevers  and 
all  the  evils  which  Vefyk  by  his  energy 
had  surmounted. 

After  being  Oriental,  Brusa  is  French. 
It  has  a  French  Consul,  and  merchants 
from  Lyons  flock  here  for  raw  material, 
and  French  '' graineurs,”  &i\tT  the  co¬ 
coon  harvest,  haunt  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Olympus  and  effect  their  purchases  in 
its  happy  valleys.  Every  Frenchman 
you  meet  at  Brusa  is  loud  in  his  praises 


of  Vefyk  Pasha.  You  get  quite  tired  of 
his  name  when  you  have  heard  how  he 
built  the  carriage  road  along  which  we 
came  ;  how  he  constructed  the  railway  ; 
how  he  saw  that  good  hotels  were  built  ; 
how  he  drained  the  marshes  ;  how  he 
introduced  the  rose  culture,  and  settled 
refugees  from  the  rose-growing  districts 
after  the  last  war ;  how  he  brought 
water  from  a  source  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  to  the  great  beneht  of  the 
silk  trade  ;  how  he  built  ovens  in  which 
to  kill  the  grubs  ;  how  he  protected 
Christians  and  put  down  brigandage. 
Ahmet  Vefyk  Pasha  was  indeed  a  great 
man  in  the  vilayet  of  Brusa,  and  second 
only  to  him  in  French  estimation  is 
Madame  Brotte,  who  keeps  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hostelry  and  table  for  the  Lyons 
merchants  who  come  over  here  to  buy 
silk.  At  her  table,  all  the  year  round, 
you  may  eat  wild  boar  and  game  from 
Mount  Olympus,  and  discuss  delicious 
things  in  cream  which  comes  from  her 
own  dairy.  Her  husband  was  a  factory 
owner  himself,  but  he  died,  poor  man, 
and  his  widow  has  turned  his  factory 
into  a  hotel,  and  with  her  factotum 
Homer,  a  young  Greek  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  village,  she  administers  to  the  wants 
of  the  visitor  so  well  that  he  forgets  he 
is  in  the  wilds  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
haunts  of  the  brigand  and  the  nomad 
tribes.  But  he  will  not  forget  it  next 
morning  when  he  issues  forth  into  the 
streets,  and  if  he  has  not  been  very  far 
East  indeed,  he  will  never  have  seen 
anything  so  Oriental  as  Brusa  or  so 
beautifully  quaint. 

The  city  is  plastered  on  the  slopes  of 
the  snow-capped  Olympus,  lies  buried 
in  rank  verdure,  and  echoes  with  the 
murmur  of  many  streams.  Brusa,  in 
fact,  comes  up  as  nearly  to  the  reality 
of  a  drop  scene  at  a  theatre,  or  a  Tur¬ 
ner  ian  glimpse  at  Paradise,  as  one  is 
likely  to  see  on  this  side  the  grave,  and 
yet  it  is  not  sleepy  and  dull,  as  most 
beautiful  places  are.  Close  to  Madame 
Brotte’s  establishment  are  many  fac¬ 
tories  of  silk,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lovely 
gorge  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  water  is  here 
the  motive  power  and  not  coal,  we  find 
no  chimneys  belching  forth  their  nature- 
destroying  breath,  and  industry,  when 
it  does  not  destroy  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  is  a  pleasure  and  not  a  horror  to 
look  upon.  The  operatives  in  these 
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factories  are,  for  the  most  part,  Greek 
and  Armenian  girls.  In  the  earthquake 
of  t855  a  whole  factory,  with  sixty  girls 
at  work,  fell  down  and  buried  them  in 
its  ruins  ;  but  a  new  factory  has  been 
built  on  this  cemetery,  and  a  new  race 
of  girls  were  busily  at  work  when  we 
visited  it,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  which  was  buried  be¬ 
neath  them.  These  girls  are  content 
with  the  average  wages  of  sixpence  a 
day,  which,  seeing  that  they  eat  only 
vegetables,  olives,  bread,  and  oil,  is 
ample,  and  no  complaints  of  a  sweating 
system  are  here  heard  of. 

The  younger  hands  are  employed  in 
boiling  the  cocoons,  while  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  undertake  the  harder  task  of 
threading  them  on  to  the  meshes.  Each 
girl  sits  before  her  tank  of  boiling  water, 
in  which  the  cocoons  are  immersed,  and 
by  her  side  she  has  a  tank  of  cold  into 
which  to  plunge  her  hands  from  time  to 
time,  and  every  evening  she  dips  them 
in  vitriol  to  harden  the  skin.  The  great 
art  seems  to  be  to  deftly  join  the  ends 
so  as  to  produce  an  even  and  true  thread, 
and  this  is  only  acquired  by  years  of 
experience.  The  smell  of  the  boiling 
cocoons  is  very  noisome,  and  the  heat 
very  oppressive.  No  wonder  that  the 
girls  are,  for  the  most  part,  sallow  and 
unhealthy  ;  but  then  many  of  them  have 
very  fine  profiles  and  beautiful  large 
eyes.  In  fact,  so  attractive  did  the  gay 
young  men  of  Brusa  find  the  sixty  girls 
in  the  imperial  factory,  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  put  up  Turkish 
blinds  before  the  windows,  for  they 
would  congregate  outside  and  greatly  in¬ 
terfere  w'ith  the  diligent  attention  of  the 
maidens  to  their  business. 

Just  now  in  the  East  the  rage  is  for 
the  Brusa  gauzes,  and  the  silk  stalls  in 
the  bazaars  may  be  seen  piled  high  with 
materials,  around  which  veiled  ladies 
bargain  with  astounding  volubility. 
There  are  scarfs,  shawls,  turbans,  yash¬ 
maks,  of  marvellously  fine  texture,  char¬ 
acteristically  bordered  with  designs  in 
white  and  silver,  or  in  colors  and  gold, 
evolved,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the 
Turkish  alphabet.  The  old  test  of 
drawing  a  silk  shawl  through  a  finger 
ring  is  easily  surpassed  by  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  Brusa  fabric,  a  whole  pile  of 
which  can  be  easily  crushed  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Knowing  Turkish 


ladies  call  this  fabric  “  Selimieh,”  and 
always  ask  for  it  in  preference  to  any 
other,  the  name  being  given  to  it  because 
it  was  invented  in  the  reign  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  Selim.  Every  occupant  of  the 
harem  knows  how  to  choose  a  good 
piece  of  Selimieh,  and  inasmuch  as  they 
use  it  not  only  to  cover  their  bodies  but 
to  cover  their  divans,  almost  the  only 
article  of  furniture  used  in  a  Turkish 
house,  one  can  easily  understand  that 
silk  manufacture  is  a  paying  concern. 

Close  to  the  silk  factories  are  estab¬ 
lishments  for  diamond  polishing,  arising 
industry  here  in  Brusa,  for  as  skilled 
workmen  are  content  with  half-a-crown 
a  day  for  doing  work  which  in  Paris 
would  cost  twelve  shillings,  no  wonder 
the  French  diamond  polishers  prefer  to 
send  their  stones  here,  and  run  the  risk 
of  the  journey  that  the  handsome  mar¬ 
ginal  profit  may  find  its  way  into  their 
own  pockets.  The  same  streams  which 
work  the  silk  factories  and  the  wheels 
for  polishing  diamonds  work  also  a  large 
number  of  mills  for  grinding  coin.  Al¬ 
together,  the  force  of  water  has  brought 
much  prosperity  to  this  locality,  which 
is  capable  of  still  further  development, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  those  insidious 
microbes  which  have  of  late  years  at¬ 
tacked  the  Brusa  silkworms,  one  might 
prophesy  a  satisfactory  future  for  the 
place.  Several  naturalists  from  France 
are  now  assembled  there,  trying  their 
best  to  discover  a  means  for  extermi¬ 
nating  these  destroyers  of  Brusa’s  pros¬ 
perity,  but  they  meet  with  little  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  peasant  breeders  of  the 
worms,  who  are  intensely  superstitious 
and  believe  still  in  the  effects  of  the  evil 
eye,  which  makes  them  anxious  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  treasures  from  the  glance  of 
an  infidel  Giaour. 

So  much  for  the  industries  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Olympus.  Besides 
these  nature  has  provided  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  favored  spot  with  another 
source  of  subsistence.  All  along  the 
slopes  to  the  south  of  the  town  issue 
warm  healing  streams  excellent  for  the 
cure  of  rheumatic  affections ;  these 
streams  have  from  time  to  time  been 
covered  with  charming  old  bath-houses, 
many  of  them  dating  from  epochs  an¬ 
terior  to  the  time  of  the  Turkish  occu¬ 
pation  ;  rich  philanthropists  have  hand¬ 
somely  endowed  these  bath-houses  at 
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various  times,  so  that  not  only  are  the 
buildings  kept  in  good  repair,  but  also 
the  poor  man  can  get  his  bath  for  noth¬ 
ing,  and  the  money  which  the  rich  bather 
thinks  it  consistent  with  his  dignity  to 
give  belongs  exclusively  to  the  attend¬ 
ant  shampooers.  The  old  bath-house, 
as  it  is  called,  is  Byzantine  work,  and 
history  tells  us  how  a  certain  empress 
came  here  to  bathe  with  a  retinue  of 
4,000  petsons  ;  this  old  bath-house  has 
served  as  a  copy  for  the  newer,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  magnificent,  ones  which  adorn 
the  hill-slopes  with  their  many  domes. 
All  of  them  are  lovely  inside  with  faience 
and  those  much  prized  tiles  of  Brusa 
manufacture  ;  over  the  entrance  to  one 
is  a  long  Turkish  inscription,  which 
tells  us  how  it  was  built  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  who  had  benefited  by  a  course  of 
baths.  In  this  bath  was  once  kept  the 
famous  talismanic  stone  which  cured 
every  pain  to  which  it  was  applied,  but 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  present 
generation  of  bathers  here,  has  been 
stolen,  and  no  one  knows  where  it  is  to 
be  found. 

Other  bath-houses  are  built  at  the 
village  of  “  Grasshopf>er,'’  some  two 
miles  from  the  town,  which  contains 
streams  rich  in  iron  and  sulphur  ;  at 
this  village  too  a  large  hotel,  “  the 
Bithynia,”  has  been  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  come  to  take  the 
waters.  It  is  the  great  rendezvous  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Brusa  ;  on  a  holiday 
afternoon  you  see  them  coming  on  foot, 
on  mules,  and  in  carriages,  with  their 
bundles  containing  towels  and  toilet  re¬ 
quirements,  and  they  seem  to  revel  in 
the  fetid  stench  which  rises  from  the 
sulphurous  stream,  and  which  fills  the 
large  domed  building  with  steam  ;  and 
the  water,  which  is  heated  by  nature 
alone,  is  so  hot  that  no  furnaces  are  re¬ 
quired.  Here  in  Pliny’s  days  stood  a 
temple  of  /Esculapius,  and  for  centuries 
has  this  healing  stream  continued  to 
work  its  cures  on  rheumatic  Orientals. 
Perhaps  some  day,  when  travelling  in 
Asia  Minor  is  rendered  more  secure  and 
accommodation  improves,  the  baths  of 
Brusa  may  again  acquire  the  reputation 
they  had  in  the  days  long  gone  by. 

The  beauties  of  the  giant  mountain  of 
Brusa  are  not  easily  exhausted  ;  we 
loved  to  wander  there,  far  from  the  din 


and  dirt  of  the  busy  Eastern  city.  Still 
the  Turks  call  it  “  the  Mountain  of  the 
Monks,"  and  still  to  them  it  is  as  sacred 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Lower  Em¬ 
pire,  when  its  slopes  were  covered  with 
the  cells  of  anchorites  and  holy  men. 
The  Turks,  in  fact,  have  always  care¬ 
fully  preserved  any  heritage  of  sanctity 
possessed  by  any  place  which  has  fallen 
into  their  power.  Old  Byzantine 
churches  have  been  converted  into 
mosques  ;  old  places  of  pilgrimage  have 
been  respected  and  allowed  to  retain 
their  customs  and  their  rites,  and  in  like 
manner  the  slopes  of  Olympus,  held 
sacred  by  the  orthodox  in  days  of  yore, 
are  now  held  sacred  by  the  enthusiasts 
of  Islam.  From  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
quest  it  has  been  the  haunt  of  santons, 
abdals,  dervishes,  poets,  and  men  of 
learning,  whose  tombs  are  dotted  over 
the  mountain,  and  held  sacred  by  the 
Mussulmans  of  to-day  ;  500, 1  was  told, 
of  Islam’s  most  noted  men  lie  buried 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
race.  Each  tomb  has  its  own  special 
virtues  and  its  own  special  legend,  and 
in  wandering  among  them  you  are  car¬ 
ried  back  in  memory  to  the  brave  deeds 
of  the  early  Ottomans  who  made  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  to  quake  before 
them. 

Far  away  up  the  mountain  side  is  a 
tomb  very  dear  to  Mussulman  pilgrims, 
being  the  tomb  of  the  “  Father  of  the 
Deer,"  a  fanatical  Turk  who  lived  up 
there  in  Sultan  Orchan’s  time,  and  who, 
says  the  legend,  had  a  tame  herd  of 
deer,  on  one  of  which  he  rode  to  battle 
at  Sultan 'Orchan’s  bidding,  and  wield¬ 
ing  a  huge  sword  in  his  hand,  he  threw 
terror  and  death  broadcast  among  the 
enemy.  Nomad  tribes  with  flocks  and 
herds  now  wander  over  this  mountain 
and  amid  these  tombs,  and  those  who 
wish  to  reach  the  summit  and  return  in 
safety  would  do  well  either  to  take  ample 
protection  or  to  join  a  cavalcade  which 
goes  every  night  in  summer  time  to  fetch 
snow  from  the  summit,  which  they  cut 
in  large  blocks,  two  of  which  form  the 
load  of  each  mule.  This  cavalcade  re¬ 
turns  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
Brusa  with  their  burden  of  coolness  for 
the  vendors  of  sherbet  and  other  deli¬ 
cious  summer  drinks.  Though ‘Vefyk 
Pasha  succeeded  pretty  well  in  clearing 
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his  vilayet  of  brigands,  he  could  do  little 
to  check  the  depredations  of  those  no* 
mad  gentlemen  who  dwell  on  Olympus, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  dispossess  an  un¬ 
protected  visitor  of  any  valuables  he 
may  have  with  him  ;  hence  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  joining  the  snow  cavalcade.  Al¬ 
so,  if  the  traveller  chances  to  be  there 
he  may  ascend  Olympus  with  perfect 
safety  with  the  priest  or  imam,  who  goes 
there  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
new  moon  in  the  month  Chevali,  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Ottoman 
year  ;  and  those  who  ascend  when  the 
atmosphere  is  clear  will  be  amply  re¬ 
warded  if  they  are  lovers  of  the  wilder 
beauties  of  nature ;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  when  they  get  beyond  the  radius 
of  the  tombs  and  the  nomad  tribes  they 
may  as  well  return,  for  any  other  moun¬ 
tain  nearer  home  will  do  just  as  well  for 
an  acrobatic  feat,  and  be  infinitely  safer. 

Months  might  be  spent  before  the  in¬ 
terests  which  lie  outside  the  walls  of 
Brusa  would  be  exhausted,  and  then  the 
precincts  of  the  town  itself  are  filled 
with  delightful  studies  both  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  of  the  past.  First  let  us  glance 
at  the  Muradieh,  or  nest  of  tombs  and 
sacred  buildings  erected  round  the 
mosque  tomb  where  the  remains  of  the 
great  Sultan  Murad  repose.  It  is,  in  its 
placid  beauty,  a  perfect  study  of  old- 
world  Turkish  ideas  and  customs,  and 
in  its  walls  can  be  read  the  character  as 
well  as  the  history  of  this  strange  race. 
You  approach  the  sacred  enclosure  by 
an  avenue  of  rose  trees,  backed  up  by 
plane  trees  of  surprising  age  and  girth  ; 
above  these  tower  splendid  cypress  trees, 
and  around  you  flourish  on  all  sides 
rank  verdure  and  natural  gardens  amid 
these  neglected  tombs  ;  through  open¬ 
ings  in  these  glimpses  of  the  giant  moun¬ 
tain  appear,  a  perpetual  joy  of  which 
none  can  tire.  In  the  central  building 
of  rich  red  bricks,  with  patches  of  green 
moss  clinging  picturesquely  to  the  dome, 
is  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Murad,  and  by 
the  side  of  his  tomb  are  the  veritable 
turbaned  head-dresses  which  he  wore  at 
the  feast  of  Ramazan  when  he  was  in 
the  flesh.  Not  far  from  this  tomb,  in 
another  domed  building,  reposes  the 
body  of  Prince  Djem,  that  unfortunate 
prince  with  whom  Christendom  played 
in  the  days  when  the  might  of  Turkey 
caused  terror  to  the  strongest  of  Euro¬ 


pean  potentates.  Adjoining  is  the  tomb 
of  the  daughter  whom  the  Greek  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine  gave  to  the  Sultan’s 
harem  in  exchange  for  a  few  years  of 
peaceful  possession  of  Constantinople. 
Here,  too,  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  a 
pasha  with  the  veritable  three  horse-tails 
still  fastened  to  the  staves  at  the  head 
of  his  grave,  and  one  recalls,  on  seeing 
them,  the  story  of  that  brave  Turkish 
general  who  cut  ofl  the  tail  of  a  dead 
horse  and  fixed  it  to  the  point  of  a  lance, 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  novel  standard 
rallied  his  scattered  forces,  conquered 
the  enemy,  and  thereby  founded  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  horse-tail  pashas. 

All  these  tombs  are  covered  with 
bright-colored  encaustic  tiles,  and  the 
mollah  who  is  in  charge  must  make 
much  of  this  nest  of  tombs,  for  he  de¬ 
manded  from  us  a  fresh  fee  for  admit¬ 
tance  into  each.  This  mosque  tomb  of 
Sultan  Murad’s  has  its  adjoining  me- 
dresseh  and  imaret,  that  is  to  say,  its 
school  and  almshouses,  both  quaint,  old- 
world  buildings,  and  both  of  which  were 
endowed  by  the  founder  in  1365,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  method  of 
conducting  them  is  little  altered  from 
that  day  to  this.  The  medressehs  are 
primeval  Moslem  institutions,  supported 
by  funds  arising  from  the  mosque  prop¬ 
erty,  to  which  they  are  attached  like  our 
universities.  Here  the  softas,  ulemas, 
imams,  kyatibs  all  graduate,  and  their 
course  of  study  is  as  antiquated  as  it 
well  can  be.  The  pupils  sit  on  carpets 
in  their  several  cells,  poring  over  the 
interpretation  of  old  traditions — the 
Mussulman  theological  course,  that  is  to 
say  ;  the  various  branches  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  are 
taught  there,  and  beyond  these  things 
the  student  at  a  medresseh  learns  little 
else,  except  perhaps  to  waste  time,  and 
many  of  them  are  well  advanced  in 
years  before  they  obtain  their  diplomas. 
It  was  amusing  to  us  to  watch  the  stu¬ 
dents  lounging  about  their  shady  court¬ 
yard,  some  asleep,  some  nearly  so,  and 
one  and  all  taking  study,  as  the  Moslems 
take  everything,  with  exceeding  leisure. 

The  imaret  was  even  quainter  than 
the  college  ;  outside  two  boys  with  huge 
wooden  hammers  were  busily  engaged 
in  grinding  corn  in  a  round  marble  ba¬ 
sin  ;  within  we  found  ourselves  in  a  vast 
glocmy  kitchen  with  blackened  rafters 
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and  old-fashioned  utensils  ;  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  stood  the  large  caldrons  in  which 
the  soup  is  cooked,  in  another  were  the 
appliances  for  baking  that  soft  bread  in 
which  the  Tuiks  rejoice.  At  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  many  poor  from  Brusa  as¬ 
sembled  here  with  their  tin  bowls  for  the 
reception  of  the  dole,  and  if  you  are  not 
afraid  of  coming  in  close  contact  with 
these  miserable  specimens  of  humanity, 
you  will  see  much  that  is  interesting  both 
in  custom  and  costume. 

This  compact  nest  of  buildings  around 
the  tomb  of  Sultan  Murad,  and  known 
collectively  as  the  Muradieh,  forms  a 
sufficient  study  in  itself  for  many  days, 
and  to  my  mind  surpasses,  both  in 
beauty  and  quaintness,  the  far  famed 
Green  Mosque  of  Brusa,  with  its  walls 
clothed  with  rich  enamelled  faience, 
even  though  the  imam  there  will  show 
you  two  wax  candles,  on  two  fine  bronze 
sticks,  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
Mihrab,  which  he  will  tell  you  have 
never  been  extinguished  since  they  were 
lit  by  the  founder  of  this  mosque,  the 
Sultan  Mahomed  I.;  and  certainly  in  its 
commanding  position  on  the  slopes  of 
Olympus,  the  mosque  and  tomb  of  Ma¬ 
homed  I.  forms  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  Brusa,  whereas  Murad  buried  himself 
and  his  buildings  in  a  retired  valley  and 
made  his  minarets  less  pretentious. 

Many  mornings  may  be  passed  in  the 
study  of  these  mosques  and  their  histor¬ 
ical  lore,  but  perhaps  the  lovely  old 
citadel  will  conjure  up  even  more  pleas¬ 
ing  remembrances.  This  was  the  citadel 
in  which  Prusa,  the  King  of  Bithynia, 
had  his  palace,  the  legendary  founder 
of  the  town  ;  here,  too,  he  received 
Hannibal  as  his  guest,  and  the  view 
from  the  plateau  within  the  old  Roman 
walls  is  perfectly  exquisite.  Here  in 
the  days  of  the  Byzantine  occupation 
stood  the  Greek  church  of  the  Prophet 
Elias,  and  hereafter  the  Ottoman  Turks 
became  masters  of  the  town  were  buried 
the  bodies  of  the  founders  of  the  race, 
namely,  the  Sultans  Osman  and  Orchan  ; 
but  in  the  great  earthquake  these  tombs 
were  destroyed,  a  hre  having  previously 
burned  the  symbols  of  investiture  of  the 
first  Sultan,  which  were  kept  here,  and 
which  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of 
Iconium  as  a  definite  recognition  of  in¬ 
dependence  when  the  Ottoman  Turk 
showed  that  he  was  the  proper  person 


to  lead  Islam  on  to  victory.  Two  mis¬ 
erable  green  erections  have  of  late  years 
been  put  up  to  cover  the  spot  where  the 
tombs  of  these  first  Sultans  once  stood, 
and  Abdul  Hamid,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  throne,  has  decorated  these  tombs 
with  the  Older  of  Osmanieh,  and  further-, 
more  he  sent  Brussels  carpets  to  cover 
the  Boor,  and  French  chandeliers  to 
hang  from  the  ceilings,  and  second-rate 
drawing-room  curtains  to  pull  over  the 
windows,  enough  to  raise  the  shades  of 
those  valiant  heroes  whose  battle-axes 
won  for  Turkey  her  position  among 
nations. 

When  the  caravans  from  Central  Asia 
passed  through  Biusa  instead  of  Smyrna, 
the  bazaars  were  more  important  than 
they  are  now,  but  still  they  are  delight¬ 
fully  Oriental  and  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
those  of  Constantinople,  where  the  for¬ 
eigner  is  the  butt  and  prey  of  the  eager 
vendors.  Without  the  molestation  from 
irrepressible  touts  you  may  wander 
down  the  numerous  branches  and  alleys 
which  deviate  from  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare  which  forms  the  commeicial  centre 
of  Brusa.  In  one  of  these  you  watch 
the  spoonmakers  seated  cross-legged  at 
their  counter,  which  is  seat,  frontage, 
and  workshop  all  in  one,  busily  occu¬ 
pied  in  producing  spoons  in  boxwood, 
horn,  and  tortoiseshell,  the  slender 
handles  of  which  are  very  prettily  en¬ 
graved,  and  usually  tipped  with  a  bit  of 
coral  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  Then  in 
another  alley  much  time  may  be  spent 
in  watching  the  engravers  of  talismans 
and  seals,  and  of  course  if  you  have 
been  interested  in  the  silk  factories  the 
piles  of  Brusa  gauze  and  rich  objects  in 
silk  will  call  for  some  attention  ;  also 
the  carpenters,  who  are  busy  in  the 
preparation  of  quaint  chairs  and  cradles 
for  Turks  yet  unborn. 

But  those  who  are  brave,  and  in  search 
of  genuine  oddities,  will  not  be  content 
with  the  Sparbataar,  as  it  is  called, 
where  the  curiosity  vendors  of  Brusa 
congregate,  and  try  to  tempt  the  igno¬ 
rant  visitor  with  such  objects  of  Birming¬ 
ham  manufacture  as  have  not  met  with 
a  prompt  sale  at  Constantinople  ;  but 
they  will  penetrate  far,  far  into  the  laby¬ 
rinthine  recesses  of  the  place,  until  they 
have  reached  a  bazaar  with  a  very  ugly 
name  indeed,  a  locality  known  to  all 
Turks,  but  to  few  strangers,  as  the 
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“  Louse  Bazaar,”  where  old  clothes, 
old  arms,  old  ta(;s,  old  everything,  lie 
piled  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  suggest, 
without  any  doubt,  the  presence  of  those 
irritating  animals  after  which  the  bazaar 
is  named.  In  the  centre  is  its  white 
mosque,  quite  plain  and  unadorned,  and 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  a  white¬ 
washed  cottage  by  its  minaret ;  here  the 
old  clothes  vendors  can  run  to  pray  at 
the  appointed  seasons.  This  mosque  is 
shaded  by  three  plane  trees,  beneath 
which  is  a  fountain,  at  which  the  old 
clothes  vendors  can  perform  very  neces¬ 
sary  ablutions,  and  slake  their  thirst. 
The  ”  Louse  Bazaar”  has  likewise  its 
tea  vendor,  its  biscuit  vendor,  and  all 
the  makings  of  a  small  though  uncleanly 
society,  and  in  this  paradise  the  Euro¬ 
pean  bric-a-brac  hunter  may  pick  up,  if 
he  is  patient  and  does  not  object  to  sit¬ 
ting  near  questionable  rags,  and  drink¬ 
ing  tea  from  a  cup  of  questionable  clean¬ 
liness,  all  sorts  of  stray  curiosities  which 
have  found  their  way  to  Brusa  from  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor,  and  have  not  yet 
been  sifted  and  appropriated  by  the  Jews 
of  the  more  respectable  haunts  of  curi¬ 
osity  hunters. 


Mount  Olympus  is  often  enveloped  in 
clouds,  and  when  this  happens  down 
pours  the  rain  at  Brusa,  and  the  rushing 
streams  are  turned  into  veritable  cata¬ 
racts  by  the  increased  vigor  added  to 
them.  This  occurred  to  our  cost  at  the 
termination  of  our  sojourn  there.  Be¬ 
fore  us  was  spread  a  vast  sheet  of  water 
caused  by  the  floods,  and  these  floods 
must  be  passed  through  if  we  wished  to 
catch  the  steamer  at  Modania.  I  am 
confident  that  if  we  had  had  any  other 
driver  than  the  one  who  brought  us,  we 
should  never  have  got  through  the  surg¬ 
ing  waters,  which  boiled  and  foamed 
around  our  carriage,  and  made  Nilofer’s 
quaint  high  bridge  stand  out  alone  like 
an  islet  in  the  centre  of  a  lake.  More 
than  once  our  Jehu  stopped  hopelessly, 
fearing,  he  said,  lest  he  should  lose  the 
road  track  and  we  should  be  swept 
away  ;  but  eventually  we  got  through 
our  difficulties,  and  growled  in  concert 
at  the  folly  of  the  new  Pasha  who  has 
allowed  the  excellent  drainage  works  of 
his  predecessor  to  go  into  disrepair,  and 
thus  brought  back  again  to  the  plain  of 
Brusa  the  pestilential  floods. — Gentle¬ 
mans  Magazine. 
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In  Johnson’s  famous  circle  of  friends 
were  two  young  men  whose  names  come 
often  in  the  pages  of  his  biographer,  of 
brilliant  minds  indeed,  but  who  did  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  of  moment  in  the  world, 
and  whom  nevertheless  the  world  regards 
benignantly  for  the  sake  of  the  love  they 
gave  and  received  from  the  great  man. 
The  mild-hearted,  portentous  old  vision 
of  Johnson  seems  never  so  complete  and 
gracious  as  when  attended  by  these  two, 
above  all  things  else  Johnsonians.  When 
the  doors  swing  ajar  at  the  Turk’s  Head 
in  Gerard  Street,  in  shadowy  London  ; 
when  the  ”  unclubable”  Hawkins  strides 
over  the  threshold,  and  Hogarth  goes 
by  the  window  with  his  large  nod  and 
smile  ;  when  Chamier  is  there  reading. 
Goldsmith  posing  in  purple  silk  small¬ 
clothes,  Reynolds  fingering  his  trumpet, 
stately  Burke  and  little  brisk  Garrick 
stirring  the  punch  in  their  glasses,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  rolling  about  in  his  chair 
of  state,  saying  something  prodigiously 


humorous  and  wise,  it  is  still  Benntt 
Langton  and  Topham  Beauclerk  who 
most  give  the  scene  its  human,  genial 
lustre,  standing  behind  him,  arm-in-arm. 
Between  him  and  them  was  deep  and 
long  affection,  and  the  little  we  know  of 
them  has  a  right  to  be  more  for  his  sake. 

Born  in  i74r,  of  good  family,  Bennet 
Langton  as  a  Lincolnshire  lad  had  read 
“The  Rambler,”  and  conceived  the 
purest  enthusiasm  for  its  author.  He 
came  to  London  on  the  ideal  errand  of 
seeking  him  out,  and,  thanks  to  Levett, 
met  the  idol  of  his  imagination.  De¬ 
spite  the  somewhat  staggering  circum¬ 
stances  of  Johnson’s  attire, — for  he  had 
rashly  presupposed  a  stately,  fastidious, 
and  well-mannered  figure, — he  paid  his 
vows  of  fealty,  and  endeared  himself  to 
his  new  friend  forever.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1757  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  The  Doctor  followed 
his  career  at  the  University  with  kindly 
interest,  writing  to  Langton’s  tutor, — 
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“  I  see  your  pupil  :  his  mind  is  as  ex¬ 
alted  as  his  stature.”  He  even  went 
down  to  Oxford  to  visit  his  votary,  and 
there,  for  the  first  time,  came  across  a 
part  of  his  destiny  in  the  shape  of  that 
strange  bird,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk, 
then  a  handsome  scapegrace  of  eighteen. 
Johnson  shook  his  head,  and  wondered 
at  the  odd  juxtaposition  of  this  Lord  of 
Misrule  with  the  ”  evangelical  good¬ 
ness”  of  his  admirable  Langton.  The 
knowledge  that  veneration  for  himself 
and  ardent  perusal  of  his  writings  had 
first  brought  them  together,  mollified 
the  sapient  Doctor ;  but  something 
more  personal  yet  set  Beauclerk  forever 
in  the  great  man’s  good  graces.  Like 
Langton  he  was  well-bred,  urbane,  of 
excellent  natural  parts,  a  critic,  a  stu¬ 
dent,  and  a  wit.  An  only  son,  he  was 
born  in  1737,  and  named  after  that 
Topham  of  Windsor  who  left  a  splendid 
collection  of  paintings  and  drawings  to 
his  father.  Lord  Sydney  Beauclerk,  the 
third  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  St.  Al¬ 
ban's.  Young  Beauclerk,  with  his  ag¬ 
gravating  flippancy,  his  sharp  sense,  his 
quiver  full  ot  jibes,  time-wasting,  money- 
wasting,  foreign  as  Satan  and  his  pomps 
to  his  sweet-natured  college  companion, 
struck  the  Doctor  in  his  own  political 
weak  spot.  The  likeness  to  Charles  the 
Second  was  enough  to  disarm  Johnson 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  calling 
up  his  most  austere  frown  :  it  was 
enough  to  turn  the  vinegar  of  his  wrath 
to  the  milk  of  kindness.  No  odder  or 
sincerer  testimony  could  he  have  given 
to  his  inexplicable  liking  for  that  royal 
scapegrace,  than  that  he  allowed  the 
latter’s  great-grandson  to  tease  him  and 
tyrannize  over  him  during  an  entire  life¬ 
time.  It  is  not  so  given  to  every  man 
in  the  flesh  to  attest  his  allegiance. 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  literally  be¬ 
witched  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  :  the  stolid 
English  moralist  enraptured  with  the  an¬ 
tics  of  a  JacR-a-lantern  !  He  allowed 
his  pranks  and  quibbles,  rejoiced  in  his 
taste  and  literary  learning,  admired  him 
indiscreetly,  followed  his  whims  meekly, 
expostulated  with  him  almost  against  his 
traitorous  impulses,  and  clung  to  him  to 
the  end  in  perfect  fondness  and  faith. 
Bennet  Langton  was  a  mild  young  vision¬ 
ary,  humane,  tolerant,  and  generous  in 
the  extreme  ;  modest  and  contemplative, 
averse  to  dissipation  ;  a  perfect  talker. 


a  perfect  listener,  with  a  smile,  sweet  as 
a  child’s,  which  lives  yet  among  his  kin¬ 
dred  on  the  canvas  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds.  He  was  six  feet  six  inches  tall, 
slenderly  built,  and  apt  to  stoop  from 
old  habits  of  bookishness.  The  ladies 
sat  about  him  in  drawing-rooms,  said 
Edmund  Burke,  like  maids  around  a 
Maypole  !  Beauclerk  had  more  gayety 
and  grace,  and  domineered  every  one 
he  knew  by  sheer  force  of  high  spirits. 
His  faults  were  all  on  the  surface,  and 
easy  to  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  his 
genuine  worth.  It  was  he  who  most 
troubled  the  good  Doctor,  he  for  whom 
he  suffered  in  silence,  with  whom  he 
wrangled  ;  he  whose  insuperable  taunt¬ 
ing  promise,  never  reaching  any  special 
development,  vexed  and  disheartened 
him  ;  yet,  perhaps  because  of  these  very 
things,  though  Bennet  Langton  was  in¬ 
finitely  more  to  his  mind,  it  was  Ab¬ 
salom,  once  again,  whom  the  old  fatherly 
heait  loved  best. 

Miss  Hawkins,  in  her  Memoirs,  says  : 
”  Were  I  called  on  to  name  the  person 
with  whom  Johnson  might  have  been 
seen  to  the  fairest  advantage,  I  should 
certainly  name  Mr.  Langton.”  His 
deferent,  suave  manner  was  the  best 
possible  foil  to  the  Doctor’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  explosions.  He  had  supreme  self- 
command  :  no  one  ever  saw  him  angry  ; 
and  in  most  matters  of  life,  as  an  exact 
contrast  to  his  beloved  friend  Beauclerk, 
apt  to  take  things  a  shade  too  seriously. 
He  was  rather  inert,  mentally  and  phys¬ 
ically,  having,  moreover,  that  ”  rarer 
quality  than  any  which  commands  suc¬ 
cess.”  He  wrote,  in  1760,  a  little  book 
of  essays  entitled  ‘‘  Rustics,”  which 
never  got  beyond  the  passivity  of  manu¬ 
script.  He  fulfilled  beautifully,  adds 
Miss  Hawkins,  ”  the  pious  injunction 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ‘  to  sit  quietly 
in  the  soft  showers  of  Providence,’  and 
might,  without  injustice,  be  character¬ 
ized  as  utterly  unfit  for  every  species  of 
activity.”  Yet  at  the  call  of  duty,  so 
nobly  was  the  natural  man  dominated 
by  his  unclouded  will,  he  girded  himself 
to  any  exertion.  Indulgence  in  wine 
was  natural  to  him,  and  he  felt  its  need 
to  sharpen  and  rouse  his  intellect  ; 
”  but  the  idea  of  Bennet  Langton  being 
what  is  called  ‘  overtaken,’  ”  wrote  the 
same  associate,  ”  is  too  preposterous  to 
be  dwelt  on.”  We  have  one  delicious 
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anecdote  to  illustrate  Langton’s  Greek 
serenity.  Talking  to  a  company  of  a 
chilly  forenoon  in  his  own  house,  he 
paused  to  say  that  the  fire  might  go  out, 
if  it  lacked  attention — a  brief,  casual, 
murmurous  interruption.  He  resumed 
his  clear-voiced  discourse,  breaking 
presently,  and  pleading  abstractedly, 
with  eye  in  air  :  “  Pray  ring  for  coals  !” 
All  sat  quietly  amused,  looking  at  the 
fire,  and  so  little  solicitous  that  straight¬ 
way  Langton  was  off  again,  on  the 
stream  of  his  soft  eloquence.  In  a  few 
minutes  came  another  lull ;  “  Did  any¬ 
body  answer  that  bell  ?”  A  general 
negative.  “  Did  anybody  ring  that 
bell  ?”  A  sly  shaking  of  heads.  “  Why 
the  fire  will  be  out  he  sighed.  And 
once  more  the  inspired  monody  soared 
among  the  clouds,  at  last  dropping  med¬ 
itatively  to  the  hearthstone  :  “  Dear, 
dear  !  the  fire  is  out.” 

Langton  was  always  the  centre  of  a 
group,  wherever  he  happened  to  be, 
talking  delightfully  and  twirling  the  ob¬ 
long  gold-mounted  snuff-box,  which 
promptly  appeared  as  his  conversation 
began  :  a  conspicuous  figure,  with  his 
height,  his  courteous  manner,  his  mild 
beauty,  and  his  habit  of  crossing  his 
arms  over  this  breast,  or  locking  his 
hands  together  on  his  knee.  He  had  a 
queerness  of  constitution  which  seemed 
to  leave  him  at  his  lowest  ebb  every 
afternoon  about  two  of  the  clock,  for¬ 
getful,  weary,  confused,  and  with  all  his 
ideas  dispersed.  After  a  little  food,  he 
was  himself  again.  He  ran  no  chance 
of  sustenance  at  dinner-parties,  even 
waiving  his  delicate  appetite,  ”  such  was 
the  perpetual  flow  of  his  conversation, 
and  such  the  incessant  claim  made  upon 
him.” 

Johnson  valued  Langton  for  his  piety, 
his  ancient  descent,  his  amiable  be¬ 
havior,  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek  : 
”  Who  in  this  town  knows  anything  of 
Clenardus,  sir,  but  you  and  I  ?”  he 
would  say,  for  Lan^on's  enthusiasm 
had  taught  him  Clenardus’s  Grammar 
from  cover  to  cover.  In  the  midst  of 
his  talk  Langton  would  fall  with  charm¬ 
ing  grace  into  the  ”  vowelled  undertone’ ' 
of  the  tongue  he  loved,  correcting  him¬ 
self  with  a  smile,  a  wave  of  the  hands, 
and  his  wonted  apologetic  phrase : 
”  And  so  it  goes  on  !’’  in  deference  to 
the  un- Hellenic  ears  of  his  auditors,  and 


in  gentle  palliation  of  his  own  little 
thoughtlessness.  It  must  have  been  a 
satisfaction  afterward  to  Johnson  that 
his  scholarly  friend  refused  to  sign  the 
famous  Round  Robin  concerning  poor 
Goldsmith’s  epitaph,  which  besought 
him  to  ”  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  with  an  English  inscription.”  For 
Bennet  Langton  Johnson  had  nothing 
but  praise  and  affectionate  ardor.  ”  He 
is  one  of  those  to  whom  Nature  has  not 
spread  her  volumes,  nor  uttered  her 
voices  in  vain.”  ”  Earth  does  not  bear 
a  worthier  gentleman.”  ”  I  know  not 
who  will  go  to  Heaven  if  Langton  does 
not.”  Yet  even  with  this  “  angel  of  a 
man,”  as  Miss  Hawkins  names  him,  the 
Doctor  had  one  serious  and  ludicrous 
quarrel.  He  considered  it  the  sole  grave 
fault  of  Langton,  that  he  was  too  ready 
to  introduce  religious  discussion  into  a 
mixed  assembly,  where  he  knew  any  two 
of  the  company  would  be  scarcely  of  the 
same  mind.  On  Boswell’s  suggestion 
that  Bennet  did  it  for  the  sake  of  in¬ 
struction,  Johqson  replied  angrily  that 
he  had  no  more  right  to  take  that  means 
of  gaining  information,  than  he  had  to 
pit  two  persons  against  each  other  in  a 
duel  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  art  of 
self-defence.  Some  indiscretion  o'  this 
sort  seems  to  have  alienated  the  friends 
for  the  first  and  last  time  ;  unless  Cro- 
ker’s  conjecture  be  true  that  the  quarrel 
which  threatened  to  break  a  friendship 
of  twenty  years’  standing  arose  from 
Langton’s  settling  his  estate  by  will 
upon  his  three  sisters.  On  hearing  of 
this  the  Great  Cham  grumbled  and 
fumed,  politely  applied  to  the  Misses 
Langton  the  pertinent  title  of  ”  three 
dowdies  !”  and  reiterated,  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  feudalism,  that  ”  an  an¬ 
cient  estate,  sir  !  an  ancient  estate 
should  always  go  to  the  males.”  Then 
he  belabored  the  lawyer  who  had  drawn 
up  the  document  for  his  laxity  in  allow¬ 
ing  Langton  to  pass  as  one  of  sound  un¬ 
derstanding,  atKl  remarked  sardonically, 
”  I  hope  he  has  left  me  a  legacy.” 
Lastly,  the  entire  situation  seemed  to 
strike  him  as  so  exceedingly  comical  that 
he  laid  hold  of  a  post  on  his  way  home, 
and  roared  so  loud  that  in  the  silence  of 
the  night  his  voice  could  be  heard  from 
Temple  Bar  to  Fleet  Ditch. 

But  in  due  time  the  breach,  whatever 
the  cause,  was  healed.  The  Doctor,  in 
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wiiting  of  it,  uses  one  of  his  balancing 
sentences  :  “  We  are  all  that  ever  we 
were.  Langton,  though  without  malice, 
is  not  without  resentment.”  The  two 
could  not  keep  apart  very  long,  despite 
all  the  disagreement  and  all  the  unreason 
in  the  world.  Another  memorable  pas* 
sage-at-arms  happened  in  the  course  of 
one  of  Johnson’s  sicknesses,  when  he 
solemnly  implored  Bennet  Langton,  in 
the  cloistral  silence  of  his  chamber,  to 
tell  him  wherein  his  life  had  been  faulty. 
His  shy  and  sagacious  monitor  wrote 
down  for  accusation  a  number  of  Sciip- 
tural  texts  recommending  tolerance,  pa¬ 
tience,  compassion,  meekness,  and  other 
spiritual  ingredients  which  were  notably 
lacking  in  the  stalwart  Doctor’s  social 
composition.  The  penitent  thanked 
Langton  humbly  and  earnestly  on  tak¬ 
ing  the  paper  from  his  hand  ;  but  pres¬ 
ently  turned  his  short-sighted  eyes  on 
him  from  the  pillow,  and  exclaimed  in 
aloud,  angry,  suspicious  tone,  ”  What’s 
your  drift,  sir  ?”  The  exquisite  comedy 
of  it !  ”  And  when  I  questioned  him,” 

so  Johnson  afterward  told  his  blustering 
tale,  when  I  questioned  him  as  to 
what  occasion  I  had  given  him  for  such 
animadversion,  all  that  he  could  say 
amounted  to  this, — that  I  sometimes 
contradicted  people  in  conversation  ! 
Now  what  harm  does  it  do  any  man  to 
be  contradicted  ?” 

As  for  Topham  Beauclerk,  more  vola¬ 
tile  than  Langton,  he  had  as  steady  a 
”  sunshine  of  cheerfulness”  for  his  her¬ 
itage.  Johnson,  bewailing  his  own 
morbid  habits  of  mind,  once  said : 
”  Some  men,  and  very  thinking  men 
too,  have  not  these  vexing  thoughts. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the  same  all  the 
year  round  :  Beauclerk,  when  not  ill 
and  in  pain,  is  the  same.”  Boswell  at¬ 
tests  that  Beauclerk  took  more  liberties 
with  Johnson  than  durst  any  man  alive, 
and  that  Johnson  was  more  disposed  to 
envy  Beauclerk’ s  talents  than  those  of 
any  man  he  had  ever  known.  He  was 
a  favorite  with  such  men  as  Selwyn  and 
Walpole,  and  quite  their  match  in  ease 
and  astuteness.  He  alternated  the  gam¬ 
ing-table  with  court,  the  civilities  of  the 
drawing-room  with  the  free  Bohemian 
intellectuality  of  the  club.  His  unrest¬ 
ing  sarcasm  often  hurt  Goldsmith  and 
irritated  Johnson,  though  Bennet  Lang¬ 
ton  was  never  grazed.  He  was  a  ”  pes- 
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tilent  wit,”  as  Anthony  k  Wood  put  it 
of  Marvell,  and  could  talk  even  Garrick 
blind.  ”  No  man,”  ran  Johnson’s  fine 
eulogium,  “  was  ever  freer,  when  he  was 
about  to  say  a  good  thing,  from  a  look 
which  expressed  that  it  was  coming, 
nor,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look 
which  expressed  that  it  had  come.” 
He  was  no  disguiser  of  his  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  and  was  often  querulous  and  eccen¬ 
tric.  Politics  and  politicians  he  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  His  natural  and 
noble  scorn  of  oppressors  was  his  finest 
quality  ;  he  had  also  great  tact,  spirit, 
and  independence.  His  own  insuper¬ 
able  idleness  (for  he  was  as  listless  by 
glace  as  Langton  was  by  nature)  he 
recognized,  and  lightly  deprecated. 
What  he  chose  to  call  his  leisure  (again 
the  ancestral  Stuart  trait !)  he  dedicated 
to  the  natural  sciences.  ”  I  see  Mr. 
Beauclerk  often  both  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try,”  wrote  Goldsmith  to  Bennet  Lang¬ 
ton.  ”  He  is  now  going  directly  for¬ 
ward  to  become  a  second  Boyle,  deep 
in  chemistry  and  physics.”  When  there 
was  some  fanciful  talk  of  setting  up  the 
club  as  a  college,  ”  to  draw  a  wonderful 
concourse  of  students,”  Beauclerk,  by 
unanimous  vole,  was  elected  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Johnson’s  influence  on  him,  potent 
though  it  was,  was  chiefly  negative.  It 
kept  him  from  saying  and  doing  ques¬ 
tionable  things,  and  preserved  in  him  an 
outward  decorum  toward  institutions 
and  customs,  rather  than  incited  him  to 
make  of  his  manifold  talents  the  ”  illus¬ 
trious  figure”  which  Langton’ s  affection¬ 
ate  eye  discerned  in  a  vain  anticipation. 
Beauclerk  and  the  Doctor  went  about 
together,  and  had  some  amusing  experi¬ 
ences.  In  company  once  with  a  number 
of  clergymen,  who  thought  to  meet  their 
guests  oh  common  ground  by  assuming 
a  great  deal  of  noisy  jollity,  Johnson, 
not  duly  entertained,  sat  in  grim  silence 
for  some  time,  and  then  said  to  his  dis¬ 
ciple,  by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  ”  Sir  ! 
this  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty 
offensive  !” 

Johnson  and  his  ”  Beau”  had  their 
many  combats,  ”  like  a  Spanish  great 
galleon,  and  an  English  man  o’-war 
the  younger  smooth,  sharp  and  civil,  the 
other  indignantly  dealing  with  the  butt- 
end  of  personality.  Boswell  gives  a 
long  account  of  a  dispute  concerning  a 
18 
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inarderer,  and  the  evidence  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  carried  two  pistols.  Beauclerk  was 
right,  but  Johnson  was  (which  gave  him 
as  solid  a  sense  of  virtue)  angry  ;  and 
he  was  soothed  only  at  the  end  by  one 
of  Topham's  adroit  and  affectionate  re¬ 
plies.  “  Sir,’  ’  the  Doctor  began  sternly, 
at  another  time,  after  listening  to  some 
mischievous  waggery,  "  you  never  open 
your  mouth  but  with  the  intention  to 
give  pain  ;  and  you  often  give  me  pain, 
not  from  the  power  of  what  you  say, 
but  from  seeing  your  intention.”  And 
again  :  ”  Your  mind  is  all  virtue,  your 
body  all  vice.”  When  Beauclerk  would 
have  shown  resentment,  Johnson 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture  :  ”  Nay, 
sir,  Alexander  marching  in  triumph  into 
Babylon,  would  not  desire  more  to  be 
said  to  him.”  ‘‘You  have,  sir!”  he 
said  once,  adapting  the  poet’s  line  and 
perhaps  conscious  of  Rochester's  famous 
epigram,  ‘‘  a  love  of  folly,  and  a  scorn 
of  fools  ;  everything  you  do  attests  the 
one,  and  everything  you  say,  the  other.” 

Beauclerk  had  ever  ready  some  quaint 
simile,  or  odd  application  out  of  books. 
Referring  to  Langton's  habit  of  sitting 
or  standing  against  the  fireplace,  with 
one  long  leg  twisted  about  the  other, 
‘‘  as  if  fearing  to  occupy  too  much 
space,”  he  said  his  friend  was  for  all 
the  world  like  the  stork  in  Raphael’s 
cartoon  of  the  Miraculous  Draught. 
One  of  his  happiest  hits,  and  certainly 
his  boldest,  was  made  when  Johnson 
was  being  congratulated  by  some  friends 
on  his  pension  :  ‘‘  Now  it  was  to  be 
hoped,”  whispered  the  favorite  in  a 
version  of  Falstaff’s  celebrated  vow, 
‘‘  that  he  would  purge  and  live  cleanly  as 
a  gentleman  should  do.”  Johnson  seems 
to  have  taken  the  hint  in  good  humor, 
and  actually  to  have  profited  by  it. 

Very  soon  after  leaving  Oxford  Beau- 
clerk  became  engaged  to  a  Miss  Dray- 
cott ;  but  some  coldness  on  his  part,  or 
some  sensitiveness  on  hers,  broke  off 
the  match.  His  fortune  hunting  par¬ 
ents  were  disappointed,  as  the  lady 
owned  several  lead-mines  in  her  own 
right.  That  same  year,  with  Bennet 
Langton  for  companion  part  of  the  way, 
Beauclerk,  whose  health,  never  robust, 
now  began  to  give  him  anxiety,  set  out 
on  a  continental  tour.  Baretti  received 
him  kindly  at  Milan,  on  Johnson’s  ur¬ 
gent  and  friendly  letter  of  intrcduction  ; 


and  the  young  Englishman,  by  his  sub¬ 
sequent  knowledge  of  Italian  popular 
customs,  was  able  to  testify  in  Baretti's 
favor,  wheri  the  latter  was  in  trouble  in 
London,  and  with  Burke,  Garrick,  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Johnson,  to  help  him  toward 
his  acquittal.  At  Venice  it  was  reported 
that  Beauclerk  was  robbed  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  an  incident  which  perhaps 
shortened  his  peregrinations.  In  1768 
he  married  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  been  divorced 
on  his  account  from  her  first  husband. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  nephew  and  heir  of 
the  great  owner  of  that  title.  Johnson 
was  angry  and  disturbed  over  the  affair. 
But,  as  Croker  justly  comments,  he 
practically  waived  his  personal  right  of 
criticism  by  living  in  the  private  society 
of  Beauclctk’s  wife,  and  had  scarcely 
the  option,  even  at  first,  of  enjoying 
that  and  of  disparaging  her  character. 
*‘  Lady  Dr”  was  certainly  fond  and 
faithful  to  Topham  Beauclerk.  She  was 
an  artist  of  no  mean  merit.  Horace 
Walpole  built  a  room  for  the  reception 
of  some  of  her  drawings,  which  he  called 
his  Beauclerk  Closet  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  one  invaluable  portrait  of 
Samuel  Johnson  has  been  lost.  ‘‘  John¬ 
son  was  confined  for  some  days  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye,”  writes  Topham  ;  ‘‘  and 
we  hear  that  he  was  obliged  to  swim 
over  to  the  mainland,  taking  hold  of  a 
cow’s  tail.  .  .  .  Lady  I)i  has  promised 
to  make  a  drawing  of  it.”  Sir  Joshua’s 
delightful  ‘‘  Una”  is  the  lovely  little 
daughter  of  Lady  Di  and  Topham  Btau- 
cleik,  painted  the  year  her  father  died. 
The  Beauclerks  lived  in  great  style,  and 
Lady  Di,  an  admirable  hostess,  had  al¬ 
ways  the  warmest  welcome  for  Langton, 
whom  she  cordially  appreciated,  and 
would  rally  on  his  remissness  when  he 
stayed  away  from  their  home  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  He  could  reach  them  so  easily, 
she  said  :  had  he  but  laid  himself  at 
length,  his  feet  had  been  in  Ixrndon  and 
his  head  with  them,  eodem  die  ! 

Beauclerk  died  on  March  nth,  1780. 
He  was  forty-one  years  old,  and  for  all 
his  wit,  judgment  and  intelligence,  left 
no  more  trace  behind  him  than  that  Per¬ 
sian  butterfly-elect.  Prince  Chrysalus, 
whom  old  Buxton  calls  a  ”  light  phan- 
tastick  fellow.”  His  air  of  boyish  prom¬ 
ise,  quite  unconscious  to  himself,  had 
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hoodwinked  his  friends  into  certain 
prophecies  of  his  fame.  But  he  took 
upon  himself  no  yoke  and  no  burden. 
An  allegiance,  at  any  time  in  his  young 
career,  would  have  made  him  truly  the 
peer  of  the  noble  comrades  with  whom 
he  walked  and  jested,  and  put  immor* 
tality  on  his  “  bright,  unbowed,  insub* 
missive  head.”  Yet  he  was  bitterly 
mourned.  ”  1  would  have  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth  to  save  him  !” 
cried  Johnson,  who  had  loved  him  for 
twenty  years  ;  and  again,  to  Lord  Al- 
thorpe,  ”  This  is  a  loss,  sir,  that  per¬ 
haps  the  whole  nation  could  not  repair.” 
He  wrote  when  his  grief  had  somewhat 
subsided,  **  Poor  dear  Beauclerk  !  nec, 
ut  soles,  dabis  joca.  His  wit  and  his  folly, 
his  acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his 
merriment  and  his  reasoning  are  now 
over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be 
found  among  mankind.  He  directed 
himself  to  be  buried  beside  his  mother, 
an  instance  of  tenderness  which  I  should 
hardly  have  expected.”  To  Bennet 
Langton  Beauclerk  left  the  care  of  his 
children,  in  case  of  Lady  Di's  death. 
To  his  old  friend  also,  among  other  leg¬ 
acies,  he  bequeathed  Reynolds’  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  Johnson,  in  memory  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  days  when  mutual  attachment  to 
“  The  Rambler”  had  first  drawn  them 
together.  Under  it  he  had  inscribed 

”  Ingeniutn  ingens 
"  Inculto  latct  hoc  sub  corpore.” 

Langton  thoughtfully  effaced  the  lines. 

It  was  kind  of  you  to  take  it  off,”  said 
the  burly  Doctor,  with  a  sigh,  and  then, 
remembering  the  antipodal  temperament 
of  the  two,  ”  not  unkind  in  him  to  have 
it  put  on.” 

After  the  loss,  the  Doctor  consoled 
himself  more  than  ever  with  Bennet 
Langton,  and  with  the  atmosphere  of 
love  and  reverence  which  surrounded 
him  in  Langton’ s  house.  He  had  been 
of  old,  most  welcome  of  all  guests  at  the 
family  seat  in  Lincolnshire.  ”  Lang¬ 
ton,  sir  !”  he  liked  to  say,  ”  had  a  grant 
of  warren  from  Henry  the  Second,  and 
Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  of  King 
John’s  reign,  was  of  this  family.”  Pere¬ 
grine  Langton,  Bennet’s  uncle,  was  a 
man  of  simple  and  benevolent  habits, 
who  brought  economy  to  a  science  with¬ 
out  niggardliness,  and  whom  Johnson 
declared  to  be  one  of  those  he  loved  at 


once  both  by  instinct  and  reason  ;  Ben- 
net’s  father,  however,  was  the  more  di¬ 
verting  character.  He  had  a  sincere 
esteem  for  Johnson,  but  looked  askance 
on  him  for  his  liberal  views,  and  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  his  grave  believing  him 
a  secret,  deep-dyed  and  reprehensible 
Papist !  He  once  offered  the  Doctor  a 
living  of  some  value  in  Lincolnshire,  if 
he  cared  to  take  orders,  a  chance  gravely 
refused.  Of  this  learned,  exemplary, 
but  rather  archaic  squire,  Johnson  said  : 

”  Sir  !  he  is  so  exuberant  a  talker  in 
public  meetings  that  the  gentlemen  of 
his  county  are  afraid  of  him.  No  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  done  for  his  declamation.” 
For  him,  too,  he  coined  one  of  his  most 
amazing  words  ;  having  heard  that  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langton  were  averse  to 
having  their  portraits  taken,  Johnson 
observed  that  a  superstitious  reluctance 
to  sit  for  one’s  picture  was  among  the 
”  anfractuosities  of  the  human  mind.” 

Bennet  Langton  had  married  on  May 
24th,  1770,  Mary  Lloyd,  widow  of  John, 
the  eighth  Earl  of  Rothes,  the  stern 
soldier,  in  laced  waistcoat  and  breast¬ 
plate  beneath,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua. 
It  was  a  common  saying  at  the  time  that 
everybody  was  welcome  to  a  Countess 
Dowager  of  Rothes  ;  for  it  did  so  hap¬ 
pen  that  three  ladies  bearing  that  title 
were  all  remarried  within  a  few  years. 
Lady  Rothes,  although  a  native  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  had  acquired  from  long  residence 
in  Scotland  the  accent  of  that  country, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  bore  magnanimously 
on  the  humorous  consideration  that, 
after  all,  it  was  not  indigenous.  She 
had  a  good  deal  of  easy  dignity  and 
charm,  without  the  vivacity  of  Lady  Di 
Beauclerk,  and  kept  herself  the  spring 
and  centre  of  Langton’s  tranquil  domes¬ 
tic  circle.  His  own  grace  ot  character 
after  his  marriage  slipped  more  and  more 
into  the  underground  channels  of  home- 
life,  and  so  coursed  on  beneficently  in 
silence.  Their  chtidren  were  no  less 
than  ten,  ”  not  a  plain  face  or  faulty 
person  among  them  the  daughters, 
deorutn  filice,  six  feet  in  height,  and  the 
sons  so  like  their  ”  Maypole”  father 
that  long  afterward  they  amused  the 
good  people  of  Paris  by  raising  their 
arms  to  let  a  crowd  pass.  It  was  Ben¬ 
net  Langton’s  cherished  plan  to  have  his 
little  tribe  educated  at  home,  with  their 
father  for  tutor,  to  give  both  boys  and 
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gills,  himself  “  steeped  to  the  lips  in 
Greek.”  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  to  force  all  social  engage¬ 
ments  to  cede  to  this  prime  exigency. 
But  the  King’s  tedious  joke,  ”  How  does 
Education  go  on  ?”  worried  Langton 
like  the  water-drop  in  the  story,  which 
fell  forever  on  a  ctiminal’s  head  until  it 
had  drilled  his  brain.  Again,  both  he 
and  his  wife,  when  they  had  moved  to 
Westminster  in  pursuance  of  their  de¬ 
sign,  were  far  too  agreeable  and  too  ac¬ 
cessible  to  be  spared  the  incursions  of 
society.  In  a  word,  Minerva  found  her 
seat  shaken  and  her  altar-fires  not  very 
well  tended,  and  therefore  withdrew. 
Langton  impressed  one  axiom  on  his 
young  scholars,  which  they  never  for¬ 
got  :  ”  Next  best  to  knowledge,  is  to  be 
sensible  that  you  do  not  know.”  An 
entirely  superfluous  waif  of  a  baby  was 
once  left  at  the  doors  of  this  same  many- 
childrened  house,  to  be  clothed,  fed,  and 
befriended  thenceforth  by  Bennet  Lang¬ 
ton  and  Lady  Rothes,  without  one  shrug 
or  protest.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a 
favorite  of  all  the  small  folk,  was  espe¬ 
cially  attached  to  his  god-child,  whom 
he  called  “pretty  Mrs.  Jane,”  and 
“  my  own  little  Jenny.”  The  very  last 
year  of  her  life  he  sent  her  a  loving  let¬ 
ter,  wiitten  pur|X)sely  in  a  large  round 
hand  as  clear  as  print,  signing  himself 
“  my  dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 
Samuel  Johnson.” 

“  Langton’ s  children  are  very  pretty,” 
he  wrote  to  Boswell  in  1777,  “  and  his 
lady  loses  her  Scotch.”  But  again,  the 
same  year,  compassionately  :  ”  1  dined 
lately  with  poor  dear  Langton.  I  do 
not  think  he  goes  on  well.  His  table  is 
rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his  children 
too  much  about  him.”  Boswell  takes 
occasion,  in  reproducing  this  passage, 
to  reprehend  the  highly  injudicious  cus¬ 
tom  of  introducing  the  children  after 
dinner  :  a  parental  indulgence  to  which 
he,  at  least,  was  not  addicted.  The 
Doctor  gave  him  a  mild  nudge  in  an¬ 
other  place  :  “I  left  Langton  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  has  been  down  with  the  mi¬ 
litia,  and  is  again  quiet  at  home,  talking 
to  his  little  people,  as  I  suppose  yon  do 
sometimes.”  While  Langton  was  in 
camp  on  Watley  Common,  in  command 
of  the  Lincolnshire  troops,  Johnson 
spent  with  him  five  delightful  days,  ad¬ 
miring  his  tall  captain’s  new-born  ener¬ 


gies,  and  poking  about  curiously  among 
the  tents.  Langton,  after  his  marriage, 
had  fallen  into  rather  extravagant  habits, 
so  that  the*  moral  of  Uncle  Peregrine’s 
sagacious  living  bade  fair  to  be  lost  on 
him.  Boswell,  who  had  for  him  but  a 
suspicious  and  jealous  liking,  had  a 
quarrel  with  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 
Langton’ s  expenditure,  the  record  of 
which  shall  be  subjoined  in  the  biog- 
lapher's  own  words  :  ”  We  talked  of  a 
gentleman  [Mr.  L.]  who  was  running 
out  his  fortune  in  London,  and  I  said, 

’  We  must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his 
friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and  that 
will  soon  drive  him  away.’  Johnson  : 

‘  Nay,  sir  !  we’ll  send  you  to  him  ;  if 
your  company  does  not  drive  a  man  out 
of  his  house,  nothing  will.’  This  was  a 
horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was  no 
visible  cause.  I  afterward  asked  him 
why  he  said  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johnson  : 

‘  Because,  sir !  you  made  me  angry 
about  the  Americans.’  *  But  why  did 
you  not  take  your  revenge  directly  ?  ’ 
Johnson,  smiling  ;  *  Because,  sir  !  I  had 
nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot  strike 
until  he  has  his  weapons.’  ” 

In  1785,  Langton  came  up  from  Lin¬ 
colnshire  and  took  lodgings  in  Fleet 
Street,  in  order  to  sit  beside  Johnson  as 
he  lay  dying  and  hold  his  hand  ;  and 
when  that  large  soul  had  gone  away,  in 
Leigh  Hunt’s  beautiful  phrase,  “  to  an 
inflnitude  hardly  wider  than  his 
thoughts,”  his  faithful  friend,  who  was 
wont  to  shape  his  words  with  grace  and 
ease,  sat  down  and  penned  this  letter, 
more  touching  than  any  tear  :  “I  am 
now  sitting  in  the  room  where  his  ven¬ 
erable  remains  exhibit  a  spectacle,  the 
interesting  solemnity  of  which,  difficult 
as  it  would  be  in  any  sort  to  find  terms 
to  express,  so  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  whose 
sensations  will  paint  it  so  strongly,  it 
would  be  of  all  men  the  most  superfluous 
to”  .  .  .  and  there,  hopelessly  con¬ 
fused,  forlorn,  eloquent,  it  broke  off. 

Langton  succeeded  Johnson  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ancient  Literature  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  as  Gibbon  had  replaced  Gold¬ 
smith  in  the  Professorship  of  Ancient 
History.  He  survived  many  years,  the 
delight  of  every  company  to  the  last. 
On  December  i8th,  1801,  at  Anspach 
Place,  Southampton,  “  between  the 
walls  and  the  sea,”  when  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  Coleridge  were  yet  in  their 
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unheralded  prime,  when  Charles  I.amb 
was  twenty-six,  Byron  a  dreaming  boy 
on  the  Scotch  hills,  and  Keats  and  Shel¬ 
ley  little  fair-eyed  children,  gentle  Ben- 
net  Langton,  known  to  none  of  these,  a 
loiterer  from  the  march  of  a  glorious 
yesterday,  slipped  out  of  life.  “  I  am 
persuaded,”  wrote  one  who  knew  him 
closely,  ”  that  all  his  inactivity,  all  the 
repugnance  he  showed  to  putting  on  the 
harness  of  this  world’s  toil,  arose  from 
the  spirituality  of  his  frame  of  mind. 
...  I  believe  his  mind  was  in  Heaven, 
wheresoever  he  corporeally  existed.” 
In  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Michael’s 
at  Southampton  he  was  buried,  with 
some  fond,  reverend  words  of  John¬ 
son’s,  '*  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Langton,” 
on  the  marble  above  him. 

So  went  Beauclerk  hist  of  the  three, 
Langton  last,  with  the  good  ghost  still 
between  them,  as  he  in  his  homespun, 
they  in  their  flowered  velvet,  had  walked 
many  a  year  together  on  this  earth. 
The  old  companionship  had  undergone 
some  sorry  changes  ere  it  went  utterly 
to  dust  and  ashes.  Its  happy  heyday 
had  been  in  the  Oxford  vacation,  when 
the  Doctor  humored  his  young  liegemen 
and  tented  under  their  roofs,  plucking 
flowers  at  one  house,  and  romping  with 
dogs  at  the  other  ;  or  in  1764,  at  the 
starting  of  the  immortal  Club,  when  the 
two  of  its  founders  who  had  no  valid 
nor  pretended  claim  to  celebrity  perched 
on  the  sills  like  beneficent  genii,  with  a 
mission  to  overrule  sluggish  melancholy 
and  renew  the  boyish  sparkle  in  ab¬ 
stracted  eyes.  How  supereminently 
they  fulfilled  their  self-set  task  !  and 
what  vagaries  they  roused  out  of  John¬ 
son’s  profound  hypochondria !  Did 
not  Topham  Beauclerk’s  mother  once 
have  to  reprove  that  august  author  for  a 
suggestion  to  seize  some  pleasure- 
grounds  which  they  were  passing  in  a 
carriage  ?  "  putting  such  things  into 
young  people’s  heads  !”  said  she. 
Where  could  the  innocent  Beauclerk’s 
elbow  have  been  at  that  moment,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  canons  of  polite  society,  but 
in  the  innocent  Langton’s  ribs  ?  The 
gray  reprobate,  so  censured,  explained 
to  Boswell :  ”  Lady  Beauclerk  had  no 
notion  of  a  joke,  sir  !  She  came  late 
into  life,  and  has  a  mighty  unpliable  un¬ 
derstanding.”  Who  can  forget  the 
Doctor’s  visit  to  Beauclerk  at  Windsor, 


when,  falling  into  the  clutches  of  that 
ungodly  and  gamesome  youth,  he  was 
beguiled  from  church- going  of  a  fine 
Sunday  morning,  and  strolled  about 
outside,  talking  and  laughing  during  ser¬ 
mon-time,  and  finally  spread  himself  at 
length  on  a  mossy  tomb,  to  be  told,  with 
a  chuckle  and  a  pleased  rub  of  the  hands, 
that  now  he  was  as  bad  as  Hogarth's 
Idle  Apprentice  ?  Or  the  other  visit  in 
Lincolnshire,  when,  after  ceremoniously 
relieving  his  pockets  of  keys,  knife,  pen¬ 
cil,  and  purse,  Samuel  Johnson  deliber¬ 
ately  rolled  down  a  hill,  and  landed  be- 
tumbled  out  of  all  recognition  at  the 
bottom  ?  Langton  had  laughingly  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  for  the  incline  was  very 
steep,  and  the  candidate  scarce  of  the 
requisite  suppleness.  ”  O  but  I  haven’t 
had  a  roll  for  such  a  long  time !” 
pleaded  his  unanswerable  big  guest. 
Best  of  all  do  we  know  the  chronicle  of 
that  immortal  night  when  Beauclerk  and 
Langton  supped  together  at  a  London 
tavern,  and  at  three  of  the  morning 
roused  Johnson  at  his  Temple  Cham¬ 
bers,  and  brought  him  to  the  door  fear¬ 
ful  but  aggressive,  in  his  shirt  and  little 
dark  wig,  armed  with  a  poker.  ”  What ! 
and  is  it  you  ?  Faith,  I'll  have  a  frisk 
with  you,  ye  young  dogs  !”  We  re¬ 
member  the  inn  in  Covent  Garden,  the 
great  brimming  bowl,  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  drinking  song  for  grace  ;  the 
hucksters  and  fruiterers  standing  staring 
at  the  strange  figure  ;  the  merry  boat 
going  its  way  by  oar  to  Billingsgate,  its 
mad  crew  bantering  the  watermen  on  the 
river  ;  and  two  of  the  roysterers,  one  as 
wild  as  the  other,  despite  a  little  dis¬ 
parity  of  thirty  years  or  so,  scolding  the 
other  for  hastening  off  on  an  appoint¬ 
ment  toward  afternoon,  “  to  dine  with 
wretched  unidea’d  girls  !”  What  genial 
vagabondism  !  “I  heard  of  your  frolic 
the  other  night.  You'll  be  in  the 
‘  Chronicle  ’  !  .  .  .  I  shall  have  my  old 
friend  to  bail  out  of  the  round-house  !” 
said  Ganick.  ”  As  for  Garrick,  sirs  !” 
tittered  the  pious  Johnson  to  his  accom¬ 
plices,  ”  he  dare  not  do  such  a  thing. 
His  wife  would  not  let  him  !” 

It  is  good  that  the  echoes  of  old  mirth 
should  reach  us  over  the  barriers  of  a 
century.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
all  his  ”  broad  and  heavy  benignity,” 
as  Hawthorne  called  it,  for  the  whimsi¬ 
cal  gift  of  his  elected  ”  Lanky”  and 
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“  Beau.”  Gay  Heart  and  Gentle  Heart  .  .  .  .  •  Our  day  Is  gone  : 

drove  his  own  blue  devils  away  with  Clouds^  d^ew.  and  dangers  come  ;  our  deeds  are 

their  idolatrous  devotion  ;  and  for  us  '  - 

they  fill  the  air  of  that  classic  time  with  There  are  gods  as  good  for  the  after* 
such  sweet,  inconsequent  charm,  that  years  ;  but  strong  Odin  is  down,  and  his 
to  whomsoever  has  but  thought  of  them,  pair  of  unreturning  birds  have  fiown  east 
that  hour  London  must  seem  lonely  and  west. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
without  their  idyllic  figures. 


LITERARY 

A  REBELLIOUS  DAUGHTER  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

Thr  Nun  of  Kenmare.  An  Autobiography. 

Boston  :  Ticknor  6*  Cc. 

A  curious  question  of  consistency,  both  in 
its  moral  and  intellectual  phases,  is  raised  by 
such  cases  as  that  of  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 
and  the  discontented  religieuse  who  now  ap¬ 
peals  to  us  in  print  as  “  The  Nun  of  Ken¬ 
mare."  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the 
position  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  who  still  professes, 
we  believe,  to  assent  fully  to  the  doctrines, 
the  sacraments,  and  general  methods  of  the 
Roman  Church,  is  generally  regarded  by  logi* 
cally-minded  men  of  all  denominations  as  in¬ 
defensible.  The  whole  ecclesiastical  system 
is  less  a  matter  of  mere  dogma  than  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  discipline,  and  no  member  of 
the  hierarchy  can  possibly  escape  from  the  les¬ 
son  imposed  on  the  mind  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  training.  Religions  obedience  and 
subordination  constitute  a  principle  of  the 
Church  as  essential  as  belief  in  any  or  all  the 
cardinal  dogmas.  Without  acceptance  of  it, 
no  religious  teacher  can  honestly  remain  in 
the  Church.  All  of  the  great  heresiarebs  from 
Arius  down  to  Luther  have  recognized  this 
fact.  That  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  army 
of  Rome  should  deny  the  authority  and  control 
of  properly  ordained  superiors,  and  still  pro¬ 
fess  loyalty  to  the  Church,  is  an  assumption 
monstrously  illogical.  The  example  of  Dr. 
McGlynn  is  followed  by  the  Nun  of  Kenmare. 
This  religieuse,  a  convert  from  the  English 
Church,  became  a  Mother  Superior  in  her 
Order,  “  the  Sisters  of  Peace,’’  served  at  the 
head  of  several  convents  in  Ireland,  and  more 
lately  has  been  on  duty  in  America.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  her  history  we  find  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  revolt  whenever  the  action  of  superior 
authority  disagreed  with  her  own  preferences, 
a  stream  of  bitter  and  unsparing  criticism  di¬ 
rected  against  all,  who  had  incurred  her  wrath, 
and  the  assignment  of  the  worst  possible  mo¬ 
tives  to  those  she  considered  her  enemies,  under 
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which  category  all  come  who  differ  from  her 
in  opinions  of  policy  and  administration.  Ac- . 
cording  to  her  own  confession,  the  "  Nun  of 
Kenmare"  has  been  a  firebrand  wherever  she 
has  lived.  Yet  with  all  this  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  criticism,  she  still  desires  to  pose  as  a 
faithful  and  devoted  daughter  of  the  Church. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  her  defence 
of  herself,  of  her  indictment  of  her  priestly 
superiors,  nor  touch  on  the  facts  of  her  career, 
which  have  no  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
except  as  they  give  point  to  the  curious  dilem¬ 
ma  in  which  all  who  act  in  the  same  line  place 
themselves.  Such  confessions,  too,  are  inter¬ 
esting,  as  they  suggest  that  there  may  be  many 
others  who  have  not  yet  worked  up  to  the  point 
of  public  revolt,  but  yet  carry  angry  and  un¬ 
satisfied  hearts,  ripening  for  an  outbreak.  All 
dissension  of  this  kind,  of  course,  has  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  weakening  the  cohesive 
power  which  binds  the  Roman  Church  into 
such  a  tremendous  and  effective  organization. 
However  little  one  may  sympathize  with 
Romanism,  all  such  dissent  is  unquestionably 
not  honestly  sustained  by  any  action  except 
withdrawal  from  the  papal  fold. 

A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  ON  BOTANY. 

Botany  for  Schools  and  Colleges  :  con¬ 
sisting  OF  Plant  Development  and 
Structure  from  Sea-Weed  to  Clematis. 
With  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  and 
a  Manual  of  Plants.  Including  all  well- 
known  orders  with  their  representative  gen¬ 
era.  By  Annie  Chambers-Ketcham,  A.M., 
Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B,  LippintoU 
Company. 

Mrs.  Chambers-Ketcham,  who  has  made 
some  reputation  in  the  field  of  pure  literature, 
prefers  a  just  claim  to  respect  in  the  scientific 
world,  at  least  so  far  as  the  science  of  botany 
is  concerned.  In  the  book  before  us  she  throws 
down  the  glove  to  other  botanists,  and  boldly 
challenges  their  classification  as  wrong  in  some 
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importaiit  particulars.  In  general,  she  follows 
the  system  of  the  great  French  scientist,  An¬ 
toine  de  Jussieu,  and  where  she  differs  from 
him  she  asserts  that  he,  had  he  lived  in  this 
day  of  advanced  study  of  fossil  plant  life,  would 
have  held  her  views.  Mrs.  Ketcham  has  the 
courage  of  her  convictions  and  no  foolish  self¬ 
distrust,  even  when  she  measures  herself 
against  the  greatest  names  in  botany  and  bi¬ 
ology.  We  will  try  to  make  clear  the  main 
difference  in  classification  which  the  author  de 
fends,  without  attempting  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  issue  she  raises,  a  matter  which  the  higher 
order  of  expert  knowledge  alone  is  competent 
to  arbitrate. 

The  plants  known  as  P kanerogamta  (those 
with  developed  and  usually  vlsible.flowers,  pro¬ 
ducing  seeds)  are  divided  by  botanists  into  two 
classes,  monocotyledons  or  endogens  with  one 
seed-lobe,  and  dicotyledons  or  exogens  with 
two  seed-lobes.  The  latter-named  class  is  also 
subdivided  into  gymnosperms  (naked-seeded) 
and  angiosperms  (covered  seeded).  Mrs. 
Ketcham,  however,  claims  that  the  plants 
with  one  seed-lobe  have  in  many  cases  the 
seeds  covered  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dicotyledons  ;  that  they  are  much  more  highly 
differentiated  than  are  the  plants  which  have 
their  seeds  naked  and  uncovered  (modesty  in 
plant  life  even  typifies  a  higher  order  of  being), 
and  that,  geologically  speaking,  they  belong  to 
a  much  newer  class.  Mrs.  Ketcham,  following 
the  clew  furnished  by  nature  itself,  where  we 
find  the  naked  seeded  plants  associated,  in  the 
immediate  order  of  development,  with  the 
higher  cryptogamous  plants  (plants  with  rudi¬ 
mentary  flowers  producing  spores,  such  as 
sea-weed,  ferns,  mushrooms,  etc.),  concludes 
that  the  gymnosperms  do  not  belong  at  all  to 
the  dicotyledons  or  even  to  the  monocotyledons 
plants.  The  flowers  are  without  calyx  or  co¬ 
rolla  ;  the  female  flower  is  a  naked  ovule  with¬ 
out  an  ovary  ;  the  embryo  has  a  long,  persistent 
suspensory.  The  wood  and  bark,  almost  iden¬ 
tical  in  structure,  and  the  leaves  closely  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  cryptogams,  individualize 
these  plants  into  a  distinct  type,  which  the 
author  places  immediately  after  the  crypto¬ 
gams.  Then  follow  the  plants  with  covered 
seeds  belonging  to  the  orders  monocotyledon 
and  dicotyledon.  Aside  from  this  different 
classification,  the  author  does  not  differ  widely 
from  other  leading  botanists. 

Mrs.  Ketcham’s  chapters  on  the  morphology 
and  physiology  of  plants  are  specially  full, 
clear,  and  interesting.  We  do  not  see  how 
any  intelligent  student  or  reader  can  help  ob¬ 


taining  a  clear  notion  of  the  subject  from  these 
interesting  chapters,  which  are  copiously  il¬ 
lustrated  with  cuts.  The  affinities  between 
animal  and  vegetable  generation  are  shown 
with  great  fulness,  and  the  unity  of  the  system 
of  nature  beautifully  exemplified.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  is  an  outline  manual  of  the 
leading  specimens  of  known  plants.  The  first 
half  of  the  book,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  pages,  presents  a  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  the  principles  of  botanical 
science,  including  all  the  most  recent  discov¬ 
eries  and  authoritative  conclusions.  It  appears 
to  be  well  adapted  for  a  text-book,  unless  its 
extreme  condensation  tends  to  make  it  obscure 
and  too  much  encumbered  with  purely  techni¬ 
cal  terms.  By  the  way,  why  should  a  “  Science 
Series”  include  any  book  written  expressly  for 
text-book  uses  ? 

A  DRAUGHT  FROM  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF 
PERSIAN  POETRY. 

With  Sa’di  in  the  Garden  ;  or,  the  Book 
OF  Love.  Being  the  ”  Ishk,”  or  Third  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  “  Bostan”  of  the  Persian  Pott 
Sa'di.  Embodied  in  a  Dialogue  held  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Taj-Mahal  at  Agra.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I., 
Author  of  ”  The  Light  of  Asia,”  etc.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Sir  Eldwin  Arnold,  for  so  the  leading  English 
poet  of  Oriental  sympathies  and  subjects  is 
now  called,  whether  or  not  he  should  be  con 
sidered  to  possess  a  great  constructive  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  a  poet,  is 
certainly  the  poietes  or  maker  in  the  sense 
meant  by  the  Greek.  The  deftness  with  which 
he  spins  his  musical  and  many-colored  verre 
out  of  the  rich  material  furnished  by  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  legend  of  the  East,  that  East  so  full  of 
mystery,  beauty,  and  voluptuousness,  whete 
the  most  gorgeous  delights  of  the  senses  and 
the  deepest  things  of  the  spirit  are  wedded  into 
such  a  paradoxical  union,  has  made  the  poet 
almost  the  representative  of  a  special  cult  in 
his  art.  No  Englishman  has  contributed  more 
largely  to  waken  in  the  public  mind  an  intelli¬ 
gent  curiosity  about  the  great  races  of  the  East, 
with  which  we  share  a  relationship,  and  their 
splendid  mental  development  “  The  Light 
of  Asia”  appealed  to  many  intelligent  readers 
with  a  keenly  stimulating  influence  to  pursue 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  great  foun¬ 
tain-heads  of  human  culture  and  knowledge, 
and  his  subsequent  poems  founded  on  similar 
topics  have  kept  the  awakening  active.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  in  his  closest  analogy  of 
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treatment  with  the  originals  the  poet  merely 
paraphrases  the  text  of  the  Indian  sacred  books 
and  romances.  The  active  force  of  a  brilliant 
and  alert  poetic  instinct  bears  witness  to  his 
own  individuality  ;  and  the  unmistakable  songs 
and  lyrics  purely  bis  own  in  invention  that 
bejewel  his  narrative  show  what  a  large  and 
beautiful  gift  he  possesses.  Perhaps  it  is  as 
fair  to  say  that  bis  Indian  poems  are  fully  as 
much  the  fruit  of  originative  work  as  the 
Arthurian  poems,  “  The  Idyls  of  the  King,*’ 
are  in  the  case  of  Lord  Tennyson. 

Edwin  Arnold  in  the  book  before  us  still  re¬ 
mains  true  to  the  habitual  adoration  of  his 
muse,  though  the  foundation  theme  is  from 
the  Persian  of  Sa’di.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
garden  of  that  must  beautiful  and  wonderful  of 
tombs,  the  Taj-Mahal,  a  Agra,  built  by  Shah 
Jehan,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  em¬ 
perors,  to  the  memory  of  his  queen. 

A  passioa  and  a  worship  and  a  faith 
Writ  fast  in  alabaster,  lo  that  earth 
Hath  nothing  anywhere  of  mortal  toil 
So  Boe-wrought,  to  consummate,  to  supreme — 

So  beyond  praise  Love’s  loveliest  monument.” 

In  the  great  garden,  all  through  the  golden 
hours  of  the  night,  sit  the  English  Saheb,  Mirza 
Hussein,  the  Persian  sage  ;  gentle  Gudlaban, 
the  Persian  singer  with  the  melting  voice,  dark 
Dilazer,  handsome  and  bold  and  skilled  to  play 
for  every  song  and  step.”  The  Mirza  reads 
from  “  Bostan”  to  his  listeners,  and  song, 
story,  and  comment  from  them  all  fill  up  the 
web  of  the  poetic  narrative.  The  sections 
taken  directly  from  the  poem  are  printed  in 
italics  (we  are  told  in  a  note),  but  the  bulk  of 
the  poem  is  original,  though  some  passages 
imitate  the  Persian  manner.  The  author  prob¬ 
ably  designs  to  paint  himself  in  the  following 
description  : 

**  That  Saheb  I  knew,  lover  of  India, 

Too  much  her  lover,  for  hit  heart  lived  there. 

How  far  soever  wandered  hit  feet. 

Some  said — among  the  Buddhitu— he  had  dwelled 
Of  old  in  Indian  towns,  and  was  reborn 
In  cold,  hard,  unbelieving  Frangestan, 

Outcast,  for  ancient  faults  to  expiate  ; 

Some,  that  in  days  of  the  great  mutiny. 

The  dark  Mahratta  maidens  laid  the  spell 
Of  love  and  hidden  teachings  on  his  soul ; 

Some  that  he  dreamed  the  West  and  Ea-st  would  meet 
On  tome  far  day,  by  tome  fresh-opened  path. 

In  sisterly  new  truths,  and  strove  for  that ; 

I  think  he  did  but  find  Wisdom's  wide  stream 
Nearest  the  fountain  clearest,  India's  air 
Softer  and  warmer  than  his  native  skies  ; 

And  liked  the  gentle  speech,  the  grave  reserve. 

The  piety  and  quiet  of  the  land. 

Its  old  world  manners  and  its  reverent  ways. 

And  kind  simplicity  of  Indian  homes. 


And  classic  comeliness  of  Indian  girls. 

More  than  hit  proper  people  and  hit  tasks. 

He  was  to  blame  but  he  loved  India.” 

The  poem  is  full  of  brilliant  color  and  made 
picturesque  with  a  glow  of  lifelikeness  through 
its  conversational  form,  each  one  taking  turn 
in  the  dialogue,  while  the  beautiful  Nautch 
girls  sing  and  dance  from  time  to  time  amid 
the  flowers  and  under  the  splendor  of  the  wkite 
moon.  The  reader  will  find,  perhaps,  as  much 
or  more  interest  in  the  incidental  romances 
and  lyrics  than  in  the  translated  portions  of 
the  Persian  classic,  though  these  are  charming 
at  times,  the  rendering  being  almost  literally 
that  of  Captain  H.  Wilberforce  Clarke,  R.E., 
a  brilliant  Orientalist,  to  whom  the  author  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  indebtedness.  We  cannot  find 
space  for  even  a  few  of  the  many  beautiful 
passages  which  are  scattered  through  the  poem, 
but  yield  to  the  temptation  to  give  the  dramatic 
ending  of  an  exceedingly  dramatic  story,  which 
is  told  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Begum  Atjamand, 
that  peerless  queen  to  whom  the  great  monarch 
built  the  fane  of  Taj-Mahal  in  token  of  his 
quenchless  grief  and  love.  Envious  of  the  sole 
and  ardent  devotion  of  Shah  Jehan  to  his  em¬ 
press,  the  peerless  Arjamand,  some  of  the 
women  of  the  Harem  introduced  into  his  apart¬ 
ment  a  Rajpoot  girl  of  marvellous  beauty,  hop¬ 
ing  to  ensnare  his  heart  and  seduce  his  affections 
from  his  true  lady  : 

“  And — lo  !  it  wx>  not  Murotax  there,  his  queen. 

But  that  strange,  lovely,  frightened  girl,  with  throat 
Heaving,  eyes  gleaming,  hands  on  bosom  clasped. 

Who  snurmured  ;  *  Lord  of  all  the  world  !  thy  slave 
Waiteth  thy  will  that  she  may  live  or  die.’ 

. On  bis  lips 

Ended  even  in  beginning  those  dread  words 
Which  leap  from  royal  anger.  At  mid  rage 
The  charms  unspeakable  of  that  sweet  slave, 

The  glory  of  the  body  of  her,  bare. 

Melted  his  mounting  fury.  Allah  makes 
Sometimes  a  face  and  form  to  smite  man’s  soul 
With  witchery  of  subtile  symmetry. 

And  she  was  such.  The  lady  of  the  Taj 

Owned  not  such  lustrous  eyes,  nor  could  have  shown 

Statue  so  cypress-like,  such  arms,  such  limbs. 

Such  eloquence  of  beauty,  touched  by  fear 
Into  bewitching  grace !  and  she  marked 
The  first  wrath  in  the  Sultan's  countenance 
Flicker  and  pass  as  flame  doth  past  away 
When  min  falls  on  the  sparkling  of  a  brand  : 

So  gently  dropped  on  bis  mind  the  rain 
Of  wonder,  pity,  will  of  gentilesse  ; 

And  when  she  sank  upon  her  face  and  sobbed, 

*  I.a>rd  of  the  Age !  forgive  me  I  tend  me  hence 
Alive !  I  was  told  how  great  thou  art  I 
How  terrible  !  how  bate  and  bold  my  deed  I’ 

He  raised  the  Rajpoot  girl,  gaxed  on  her  face 
Wiih  softening  eyes,  and,  while  her  heart  beat  quick. 
Touched— with  strange  tremble  of  hit  hands — her  hair, 
Her  brows,  her  eyes :  then  conquering  himself. 

Spake :  ’  Get  thee  hence  alive  1  Fairest  thou  art 
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or  Allah’s  works  ;  and  I — I  am  a  man, 

Albeit  Lord  of  Men  and  Shah  Jehan  ; 

Yet  one  thing  fairer  is  than  even  thou, 

And  sweeter  far  for  me  to  have  and  keep, 

The  faith  I  held  and  hold  to  her  whose  name 
Thou  art  not  meet  to  hear  I  Rajpootni  I  See, 

I  close  mine  eyes  not  longer  to  behold 
Thy  beauty  lest  it  tempt  my  rebel  blood 
To  traitorousness  like  thine.  Begone,  begone  ! 

Before  I  look  again.  For  I  shall  slay 

Or  I  shall  love,  and  both  were  deeds  indign.* 

. She  glided  forth. 

Seeking  escape.  But  those  that  heard  the  words 
And  saw  all  done  laid  hands  on  her,  and  haled 
The  weeping  maid  to  angry  Atjamand, 

Decked  as  the  was  in  the  Queen's  cloth  of  gold. 

Wearing  the  palace  pearls,  ungirt,  new  bathed. 

Painted,  and  henna-stained  and  scented  sweet. 

They  told  what  pasted,  and  how  the  Sultan  spake 
She  cowering  at  the  proud  Sultana’s  feet. 

•  ••••eeeee 
Then  the  Queen  drew  the  dagger  from  her  waist, 

A  knife  of  watered  steel,  halted  with  jade. 

And  on  the  hilt  a  ruby  worth  three  lakhs, 

Pigeon-blo.-Kl  color,  marvellous,  the  gift 
Of  Shah  Jehan  in  some  soft  hour  of  love — 

.An  unmatched  stone.  And  when  they  looked  to  see 
The  keen  point  pierce  the  panting  satin  skin. 

Stripped  of  its  veil — Arjamand  stooped  and  placed 
The  dagger-blade  Iteneath  her  sandal,  snapped 
The  bright  steel  short,  and  drawing  near  to  hers 
That  Rajpoot's  face,  kissed  tenderly  her  mouth 
And  gravely  spake  :  '  Go  I  thou  bast  given  me 
The  richest,  best,  last  gift  which  earth  could  give 
In  comfort  of  my  great  lord’s  constancy. 

T ake  thou  this  jewel  of  my  dagger,  friend  ! — 

Nowise  its  point ! — and  a  Queen’s  thanks  herewith 
For  treason  dearly  done  to  Atjamand. ' 

Sj  passed  the  Rajpoot,  rich  and  scathless,  thence." 

RECENT  FICTION. 

Annie  Kilburn.  A  Novel.  ByW.D.  How¬ 
ells,  Author  of  '*  Indian  Summer,”  ”  The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,”  ”  April  Hopes,” 
etc.  New  York  :  JIarptr  Brothers. 

A  Fair  Emigrant.  A  Novel.  By  Rosa 
Mulholland,  Author  of  **  Marcella  Grace.  A 
Novel.”  New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  and  Com’ 
pany. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  An 
Impossible  Story.  By  Walter  Besant,  Au* 
ihor  of  "  Dorothy  Foster,"  “  The  Captain’s 
Room,”  “Children  of  Gibeon,”  “Herr 
Paulus,”  etc.  New  York :  Harper 
Brothers. 

And  the  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
A  Novel.  By  Walter  Besant,  Author  of 
“  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,”  etc. 
New  York  :  Harper  Brothers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Howells 
not  only  has  a  public,  but  a  growing  public, 
and  that  his  novels  appeal  with  a  peculiar  fas¬ 
cination  to  a  large  class.  Why  this  is  so  is  a 


problem  not  easy  to  solve,  when  we  analyze 
the  constituents  of  the  American  public  which 
buy  books.  That  literary  people,  or  persons 
of  finely  cultivated  taste  with  a  keen  sense  of 
and  enjoyment  in  the  artistic  side  of  fiction, 
should  enjoy  a  certain  flavor  in  the  novels  of 
this  author  is  very  natural.  Mr.  Howells  has 
the  gift  of  an  exquisitely  easy,  simple,  vivid, 
and  flexible  style  as  clear  as  spring  water  and 
as  sparkling.  His  power  of  grasping,  realiz¬ 
ing,  and  presenting  social  facts  as  they  offer 
themselves  under  ordinary  conditions  amounts 
to  genius.  Indeed,  he  scoffs  at  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  or  the  bizarre,  or  anything  even  ap¬ 
proaching  the  melodramatic,  as  raw  material 
only  fit  for  those  who  have  no  true  insight  into 
human  life,  the  tyros  and  the  apprentices  of 
the  literary  art.  With  the  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions  Mr.  Howells  uses  the  most  homely  and 
apparently  crude  forms  of  American  social  life. 
He  manages  to  make  these  studies  interesting. 
Higher  praise  for  his  admirable  art  we  cannot 
conceive.  But  none  the  less,  one  is  forced  to 
be  angry  sometimes  at  the  persistence  of  his 
notions,  in  the  feeling  that  so  much  genius  and 
skill  are  withdrawn  altogether  from  a  nobler 
field  of  work.  But  these  complaints  are  old 
and  do  not  need  to  be  repeated,  vividly  as  they 
may  recur  to  one’s  mind.  The  true  function 
of  the  critic  is  to  study  Mr.  Howells’s  work 
from  his  own  standpoint  primarily. 

“  Annie  Kilburn”  has  the  same  qualities 
which  make  all  his  books  attractive,  great  faith¬ 
fulness  and  freshness  of  portraiture,  so  that 
there  is  a  vivid  sense  of  pleasure  in  watching 
the  development  of  character,  even  when  we  are 
sure  it  would  be  totally  uninteresting  in  real 
life.  We  do  not  say  this  of  all  the  people 
who  move  in  the  pages  of  the  novel.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  Annie  Kilburn,  Rev.  Mr. 
Peck,  Ralph  Putney,  and  others,  are  strongly 
marked  and  attractive  individualities.  But,  on 
the  whole,  one  fancies  he  would  have  but  little 
pleasure  in  living  among  Mr.  Howells’s  per¬ 
sonages  as  genuine  flesh  and  blood.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  rawness  and  bareness  of  such  ex¬ 
istence,  it  gets  itself  more  or  less  transformed 
under  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  our 
author’s  art.  To  read  such  a  book,  all  that  is 
needed  is  self-surrender  to  the  charm,  which 
easily  seizes  the  mind,  and  we  forget  to  criti¬ 
cise,  and  refrain  even  from  disliking  pickles  and 
dried-apple  pie  for  breakfast.  “  Annie  Kil¬ 
burn”  is  the  story  of  a  cultivated  and  refined 
young  woman  who  returns  from  a  long  Eu¬ 
ropean  absence  to  the  New  England  town  of 
her  birth,  and  the  effect  produced  on  her  by 
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it  and  the  characters  she  meets.  The  story  is 
nil,  but  it  is  delightfully  told,  and  one  concludes 
that  even  cherry-stones"  may  be  carved  so  as 
to  delight  both  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 

Miss  Mulholiand’s  story  of  “  A  Fair  EmU 
grant  ”  is  a  worthy  successor  of  her  excellent 
novel,  “  Marcella  Grace.”  She  knows  Irish 
life  thoroughly,  and  paints  it  with  vigor  and 
dash.  The  fair  emigrant  is  the  American-born 
daughter  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  has  been 
exiled  from  his  own  country  by  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  a  crime,  and  becomes  wealthy  as  a 
farmer  and  landholder  in  the  West.  On  her 
father’s  death  Bawn  Desmond  returns  to  Ire¬ 
land,  self-consecrated  to  the  sacred  task  of 
clearing  away  the  stain  from  her  father's 
name.  Thither  she  goes  ineognila,  and,  the 
better  to  conduct  her  researches,  assumes  the 
life  and  work  of  the  farm  in  the  district  where 
her  father  had  incurred  the  stigma  that  ruined 
his  life.  In  crossing  the  ocean  our  heroine 
tn...;ts  with  and  learns  to  like  a  gentleman  who 
afterward  proves  to  belong  to  the  family  closely 
connected  with  her  father’s  disgrace.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  that  befall  Bawn,  the  complications 
which  meet  her  efforts,  the  conflict  of  feelings, 
and  the  cross-purposes  that  enliven  the  disen¬ 
tanglement  of  the  knot  are  related  with  great 
liveliness,  freshness,  and  probability  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  cause  and  effect.  Some  of  the 
scenes,  notably  those  in  which  Bawn  attempts 
to  penetrate  the  hideous  and  fllthy  retirement 
of  her  father’s  enemies,  are  very  dramatic  and 
telling.  The  personality  of  the  heroine  is  in¬ 
vested  with  a  wholesome  and  fascinating 
charm,  which  makes  her  the  type  of  a  genuine 
woman  of  that  strong,  simple,  large  nature 
which  the  best  of  all  human  varieties  wear  in 
the  actual  contact  of  life.  The  sto^  is  one  to 
be  read  with  great  interest  by  even  the  habit¬ 
ual  novel-devourer,  whose  appetite  demands 
coarse  condiment,  though  “  A  Fair  Emigrant  ” 
cannot  be  considered  sensational  or  overdrawn. 

The  two  novels  mentioned  above,  written  by 
Mr.  Besant,  cannot  be  called  recent  in  publi¬ 
cation,  except  so  far  as  they  belong  to  a  new 
duodecimo  series  in  cloth  which  Harper  & 
Brothers  are  issuing.  The  fact  that  these  pub¬ 
lishers  venture  to  bring  out  the  works  even  of 
so  popular  an  author  in  a  more  expensive  form 
than  is  common  nowadays  in  the  case  of  non¬ 
copyright  books,  is  encouraging.  Does  it  mean 
that  the  passage  of  the  international  copyright 
act  is  considered  certain  this  session  ?  These 
novels  were  written  and  first  published  in  the 
United  Sutes  several  years  since.  A  very  in¬ 


teresting  circumstance  is  worth  relating  in  con¬ 
nection  with  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,’’  which  is  denominated  an  impossible 
story  by  the  author.  The  novel  turns  on  the 
adventures  and  exploits  of  a  young  lady  of 
enormous  wealth,  who  goes  to  live  in  the  East 
end  of  London  and  becomes  mistress  of  a  co- 
opierative  dressmaking  establishment,  that  she 
may  study  with  her  own  eyes  the  actual  needs 
of  the  pour  and  degraded  millions  who  live  in 
a  London  of  which  few  people  know  anything. 
The  outcome  is  a  magnificent  recreation  pal¬ 
ace,  combining  the  facilities  of  club,  library, 
theatre,  concert-hall,  restaurant,  etc.,  carried 
out  on  a  grand  scale,  and  made  free  for  the  use 
of  the  poor.  Since  the  publication  of  the  novel, 
this  apparently  impracticable  scheme  has  been 
put  in  practise  successfully.  And  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted,  too,  that  Mr.  Besant’s  book  gave 
the  idea  and  the  initiative  to  those  public- 
spirited  philanthropists  who  built  the  "  palace 
of  delight."  In  plan  and  scope  it  appears  to 
have  been  directly  modelled  after  the  ideal 
raised  in  Besant’s  book. 

STUUV  OF  THE  HEAVENS  SIMPUFIED. 
Astronomy  with  an  Ofera-Glass.  A  Pop¬ 
ular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Starry 
Heavens  with  the  Simplest  of  Optical  Instru¬ 
ments.  With  Maps  and  Directions  to  Fa¬ 
cilitate  the  Recognition  of  the  Constellations 
and  the  Principal  Stars  Visible  to  the  Naked 
Eye.  By  Garret  P.  Serviss.  New  York  ; 
D.  AppUton  and  Campany. 

The  aim  of  this  little  manual  is  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  uranography,  a  most  fascinating 
branch  of  astronomy,  in  a  way  easily  within 
the  grasp  of  any  intelligent  person,  and  to  in¬ 
dicate  such  a  use  of  a  fairly  good  opera  glass 
as  will  enable  the  amateur  to  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  study  of  the  more  important  stars  and  con¬ 
stellations.  The  observations  given  were  made 
with  such  an  instrument  by  the  author.  Mr. 
Serviss  states  that  “  to  place  the  subject  in  a 
proper  light  and  with  a  true  perspective,  many 
facts  have  been  stated  concerning  the  objects 
described,  the  ascertainment  of  which  has  re¬ 
quired  the  aid  of  powerful  telescopes.”  Of 
course  the  reader  for  whom  this  book  is  spe¬ 
cially  designed  will  have  to  take  these  things 
on  trust,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  phenom¬ 
ena  within  reach  of  the  simple  instrument  are 
such  as  to  furnish  great  delight  and  instruction. 
The  chapters  are  divided  into  the  ”  Stars  of 
Spring,”  **  Stars  of  Summer,”  ”  Stars  of  Au¬ 
tumn,”  “  Stars  of  Winter”  (in  the  latitude  of 
New  York),  and  ”  The  Sun,  Moon,  and 
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Planets.”  With  the  guide  furnished  by  the 
book  and  a  good  opera-glass,  the  average 
reader  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  very  fas¬ 
cinating  study  of  the  starry  wonders  which 
sparkle  above  us.  For  intelligent  people,  spe¬ 
cially  living  in  the  country,  the  author  suggests 
a  highly  enlivening  and  instructive  means  of 
passing  an  occasional  hour ;  and  as  a  method 
of  instructing  children  who,  of  course,  always 
care  for  the  concrete  and  visible  illustrations 
which  shed  clearness  on  their  school  studies, 
all  parents  and  teachers  should  value  this  work 
of  Mr.  Serviss.  It  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
attempts  to  popularize  science  which  we  have 
seen,  and  deserves  widespread  notice  and  at¬ 
tention.  The  books  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  well-executed  cuts  and  maps. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  AND  ART 
NOTES. 

The  Clarendon  Press,  of  London,  will  pub¬ 
lish  immediately  The  Dynasty  of  Theodosi¬ 
us  ;  or.  Eighty  Years’  Struggle  with  the  Bar¬ 
barians,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin.  The 
author  has  endeavored  to  present  in  brief  com¬ 
pass  the  events  which  occupy  the  earlier  por¬ 
tion  of  his  more  detailed  work,  “  Italy  and  her 
Invaders.”  The  history  of  the  barbarian  in¬ 
vasion  is  traced  from  the  Gothic  revolt  in  377 
to  the  Vandal  buccaneers’  raid  in  455  ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  unity  to  the  narrative,  the  history 
of  Theodosius  and  his  family  is  chosen  as  the 
connecting  thread  of  the  events  described  in  it. 
The  author  has  also  given  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  the  barbarians  at  the  commencement 
of  the  contest,  in  order  to  bring  vividly  before 
the  mind  of  the  reader  the  contrast  between  the 
two  chief  elements  out  of  which  medizval  and 
modern  Europe  has  been  compounded.  The 
book  is  accompanied  by  two  maps,  represent¬ 
ing  Europe  at  the  beginning  and  near  the  close 
of  the  period  selected,  and  also  by  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  a  shield  in  the  museum  at  Madrid,  de¬ 
picting  Theodosius  and  his  sons  in  that  semi- 
barbaric  splendor  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  Lower  Empire. 

The  fourteenth  and  concluding  volume  of 
the  Eneytlopadit  DictUnary  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company.  This 
work,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  nearly 
seventeen  years,  will  contain  about  50,000 
more  words  than  any  other  existing  dictionary. 
While  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  fills 


1538  pages,  and  the  Imperial  Dictionary  2923, 
the  Encyclopadic  Dictionary  extends  to  no  less 
than  5629  pages. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  has  been  for  some  years  at  work  on 
indexes  to  the  manuscripts  relating  to  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  between  1763  and  1783  preserved  in 
European  archives.  The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  urged  the  purchase  of  these  indexes, 
and  also  the  obtaining  of  transcripts  of  the 
documents  themselves.  Congress  has,  how¬ 
ever,  made  no  grant  for  the  purpose,  and  de¬ 
spairing  of  obtaining  State  aid,  Mr.  Stevens 
boldly  proposes  to  publish  photographic  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  documents,  provided  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  hundred  subscribers  to  begin  with. 
Each  document  will  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  provenance  and  of  any  variations  to 
be  found  in  other  copies,  if  such  exist  ;  and  a 
translation  will  be  added  when  the  original  is 
not  in  English.  Mr.  Stevens  calculates  that 
when  he  has  once  fairly  started  he  will  be  able 
to  publish  monthly  two  volumes  of  some  five 
hundred  pages  each,  and  he  asks  one  hundred 
dollars  for  every  five  volumes.  A  copious  in¬ 
dex  will  be  published  to  every  twenty-four  vol¬ 
umes,  and  the  price  of  it  will  be  twenty  dollars. 
Mr.  Stevens  thinks  that  this  valuable  series 
of  facsimiles  will  ultimately  fill  one  hundred 
volumes. 

A  SYSTE.M  something  like  our  Chautauqua 
educational  plan  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  England.  The  Local  Examinations  Syndi¬ 
cate  at  Cambridge  has  published  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  new  scheme  for  the  promotion  of 
home  study.  An  ordinary  student  is  to  pay 
tor.  for  one  course  and  igx.  for  two  courses, 
while  four  courses  (covering  a  year)  will  cost 
£\  Ts.  By  the  formation  of  students’  associa¬ 
tions  the  expense  will  be  reduced.  No  doubt 
this  new  scheme  will  give  a  decided  impulse  to 
education  among  the  working  classes. 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador  is  distinguished 
among  South  American  States  for  having  the 
smallest  amount  of  interest  to  pay  on  its  national 
debt,  and  for  being  the  most  in  arrear.  It  has 
lately  been  thinking  of  taking  its  place  among 
solvent  nations  and  paying  its  creditors  what  is 
due  to  them,  but  has  deferred  any  immediate 
step  toward  remitting  cash.  As  a  preliminary, 
possibly,  and  an  earnest  of  its  national  prog¬ 
ress,  the  republic  has  decided  on  establishing 
three  academies,  one  at  Quito,  one  at  Cuenca, 
and  one  at  Guayaquil.  The  treasury  is  to  bear 
the  cost  of  publishing  the  writings  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  each  academy  will  fur- 
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nish  memoirs  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of 
sound  financial  and  economical  principles. 

The  new  work  on  "  Darwinism,"  by  Dr, 
Alfred  R.  Wallace,  which  Messrs.  Macmillan 
&  Company  have  in  the  press,  aims  at  estab¬ 
lishing  the  theory  of  natural  selection  on  a 
firmer  basis,  and  also  deals  with  the  various 
supplementary  theories  which  have  been  put 
forth  since  the  publication  of  the  sixth  edition 
of  “  The  Origin  of  Species.” 

The  dinner  given  at  Cambridge  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  En- 
eyeloptidia  Britannica  was  well  attended,  and 
was  in  every  way  a  success.  Mr.  Black  made 
an  excellent  speech,  and  the  contributors  were 
properly  horrified  when  they  heard  how  much 
trouble  their  corrections  had  caused,  and  prop* 
erly  pleased  when  they  were  told  of  a  sale  of 
fifty  thousand  copies.  "  Dr.  M.  Foster’s  jokes 
came  off  as  well  as  usual ;  but  by  his  grace  of 
form  and  excellence  of  matter,  M.  Yriarte 
showed  us,”  says  Alhenaum,  “how  much 
better  French  after-dinner  oratory  is  than  our 
own.” 

Sir  Monier  Wiluams  expects  that  his  work 
on  Buddhism  will  be  ready  for  publication 
shortly.  It  will  deal  with  Buddhism  in  all  its 
developments  throughout  various  countries, 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  and  will  be 
illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 

Dr.  Pander,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  Lecturer  on  the  German  and  Russian  Lan¬ 
guages  in  the  Imperial  College  at  Pekin,  has 
just  returned  to  Europe,  after  a  seven  years’ 
residence  in  the  Chinese  capital.  During  that 
period  he  made  a  fine  collection  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  objects  relating  to  the  Buddhist  religion, 
and  of  one  thousand  books  and  manuscripts  in 
the  Tibetan  language.  This  collection  is  now 
deposited  in  the  Ethnographical  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ford  writes  from  Washington, 
United  States,  to  the  London  Athenaum  : 

“  I  am  engaged  in  making  a  new  collection 
of  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  George 
Washington,  and  ask  your  assistance  in  mak¬ 
ing  known  my  work  in  England,  where  there 
must  be  many  letters  of  Washington  in  private 
hands.  Not  only  did  he  correspond  with  his 
kinsman  Richard  Washington  and  other  mer¬ 
chants  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  but 
with  some  personal  friends,  like  Mrs.  Fairfax, 
or  with  persons  who  had  been  known  to  him 
in  America,  like  Burnaby,  the  traveller ;  Dr. 
Jonathan  Boucher,  the  Royalist  preacher  ;  and 


one  Kirkpatrick,  a  Scotchman,  who  served 
with  him  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  copies  of  any  such 
letters,  or  to  be  informed  where  the  manu¬ 
scripts  are  held.  To  secure  this  knowledge  I 
know  of  no  better  channel  than  the  columns 
of  your  paper.  Of  course,  due  acknowledg¬ 
ment  will  be  made  in  every  case.  As  an  earn¬ 
est  of  my  honesty  of  purpose,  1  would  refer 
you  to  the  publishers  of  the  proposed  collec¬ 
tion,  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.” 

At  a  recent  sale  of  autographs  at  Berlin,  a 
musical  manuscript  of  Moxart,  dating  from 
1782,  was  sold  for  555  marks  ;  and  a  letter 
from  Lessing,  apparently  written  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  fetched  500  marks. 

The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  are 
preparing  a  “  Stuart  exhibition”  of  mss.,  seals, 
and  books. 

{)"  The  Hon.  Jonathan  Chace,  of  the  United 
Slates  Senate,"  says  an  American  correspond¬ 
ent,  ”  recently  told  me  that  he  has  very  little 
doubt  of  being  able  to  carry  his  international 
copyright  bill  through  both  Houses  of  the  next 
Congress.” 

Dr.  Smiles,  who  discovered  Robert  Dick 
and  Thomas  Edward,  two  Scottish  geniuses  in 
humble  life,  and  made  their  merits  known  to 
the  public,  has  found  a  man  of  lowly  birth  in 
Germany  whose  life  he  is  now  engaged  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  will  probably  have  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  next  year. 

We  understand  that  the  appeal  recently 
issued  by  Lord  Coleridge  on  behalf  of  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  Matthew  Arnold  has 
already  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  subscriptions 
amounting  to  about  £‘]Ooo. 

Under  the  title  of  “  English  Men  of  Action,*’ 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Company  are  about  to 
publish  a  series  of  biographies.  It  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Britons  who  have  in  any  capacity,  at 
home  or  abroad,  by  land  or  sea,  been  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  public  services.  The  series 
will  begin  in  February  next,  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  monthly.  The  first  volume  will  be 
General  Gordon,  by  Colonel  Sir  William  But¬ 
ler,  and  the  following  are  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  :  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  by  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford  ;  Henry  V.,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  ; 
Warwick,  the  King  maker,  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Oman  ;  Drake,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  ;  Raleigh, 
by  Mr.  W.  Stebbing ;  Strafford,  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill ;  Montrose,  by  F.  Mowbray  Morris  ; 
Monk,  by  Mr.  Julien  Corbett ;  Daropier,  by 
Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell ;  Captain  Cook,  by  Mr. 
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Walter  Besant ;  Clive,  by  Colonel  Sir  Charles 
Wilson ;  Warren  Hastings,,  by  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall ;  Sir  John  Moore,  by  Colonel  Maurice  ; 
Wellington,  by  Mr.  George  Hooper  ;  Living¬ 
stone,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  ;  and  Lord 
Lawrence,  by  Sir  Richard  Temple.  The  price 
of  each  volume  will  be  half  a  crown. 


MISCELLANY. 

Madame  Nilsson  and  the  Shah. — The  fol- 
owing  amusing  story  is  from  Mapleson’s 
Memoirs”  (Remington  &  Co.):  “Madame 
Nilsson  had  ordered,  at  considerable  expense, 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  dresses  I  have  ever 
seen,  from  Worth,  in  Paris,  in  order  to  portray 
Violetta  in  the  most  appropriate  style.  On 
the  evening  of  the  performance,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  punc¬ 
tually  at  half-past  eight  to  assist  in  receiving 
the  Shah,  who  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  ; 
and  it  was  ten  minutes  to  nine  when  Sir 
Michael  Costa  led  off  the  opera.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  the  fair  Swede  cast  upon  the 
empty  Royal  box,  and  it  was  not  until  half¬ 
past  nine,  when  the  act  of  *  La  Favorita  ’  had 
commenced,  that  his  Majesty  arrived.  He 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  ballet  I  had 
introduced  in  the  ‘  Favorita.’  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  his  usual  consideration  and  fore¬ 
sight,  suggested  to  me  that  it  might  smooth 
over  the  difficulty  in  which  he  saw  clearly  I 
should  be  placed  on  the  morrow  in  connection 
with  Madame  Nilsson,  if  she  were  presented 
to  the  Shah  prior  to  his  departure.  I  therefore 
crossed  the  stage  and  went  to  Madame  Nils¬ 
son's  room,  informing  her  of  this.  She  at 
once  objected,  having  already  removed  her 
magnificent  ‘  Traviata  ’  toilet  and  altered  her¬ 
self  for  the  character  of  Mignoii,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  torn  old  dress  almost  in  rags,  with 
hair  hanging  dishevelled  down  her  back,  and 
naked  feet.  After  explaining  that  it  was  a 
command  with  which  she  must  comply,  I  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter 
and  follow  me.  I  accompanied  her  to  the 
ante-room  of  the  Royal  box,  and  before  I 
could  notify  her  arrival  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  she  had  walked 
straight  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  where 
his  Majesty  was  then  busily  employed  eating 
peaches  out  of  the  palms  of  his  hands.  The 
look  of  astonishment  on  every  Eastern  face 
was  worthy  of  the  now  well-known  picture  on 
the  Nabob  pickles.  Without  a  moment’s  de¬ 
lay  Madame  Nilsson  made  straight  for  his 
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Majesty,  saying  :  '  Vous  etes  un  tr^s-mauvais 
Shah,’  gesticulating  with  her  right  hand.  *  Tout 
i  I’heure  j'^tais  tr^s  riche,  avec  des  costumes 
superbes,  exprfes  pour  votre  Majestfe  ;  i  present 
je  me  trouve  tr^s  pauvre  et  sans  souliers,’  at 
the  same  time  raising  her  right  foot  within  half 
an  Inch  of  his  Majesty’s  nose,  who,  with  his 
spectacles,  was  looking  to  see  what  she  was 
pointing  to.  He  was  so  struck  with  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  fair  prima  donna,  that  he  at  once 
notified  his  attendants  that  he  would  not  go  to 
the  Goldsmiths’  Ball  for  the  present,  but  would 
remain  to  see  this  extraordinary  woman.  His 
Majesty  did  not  consequently  reach  the  Gold¬ 
smiths’  Hall  until  past  midnight.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Prime  Warden,  the  authorities, 
and  the  guards  of  honor  had  all  been  waiting 
since  half-past  nine.’’ 

The  Fallacy  of  the  Equality  of  Woman. 
— As  to  the  statement  that  “  ignorance  of  the 
standards  and  modes  of  thought  accepted  in 
the  learned  world  ”  has  "  made  women  diffi¬ 
dent  ’’ — what  man  has  not  been  both  amused 
and  astounded  at  hearing  opinions  boldly  ven¬ 
tured  by  would-be  advanced  women  on  sub¬ 
jects  with  regard  to  which  the  more  scientific 
the  culture  of  a  man  the  more  diffident  would 
certainly  be  the  expression  of  his  opinion  ? 
Mrs.  M'Laren  speaks  of  *’  the  unworthy  jeal¬ 
ousy  with  which  they  [men]  have  too  often 
greeted  feminine  achievements.’’  But  it  is.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  the  pretension  to  talent 
or  genius  so  often  met  with  nowadays  that 
cultivated  men  naturally  resent.  And,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  and  that,  I  believe,  of 
most  literary  women,  men  not  only  aid  women 
in  every  sort  of  way,  without  a  particle  of  un¬ 
worthy  jealousy,  but,  as  is  instanced  by  Abe¬ 
lard  and  H61oIse  in  past,  and  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  his  wife  in  our  own  times,  men  are 
only  too  generously  appreciative  in  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  women’s  work.  For  how  often  are 
we  called  upon  to  read,  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  articles — poor  in  substance  and  weak 
in  construction — which,  did  they  bear  a  man’s 
instead  of  a  woman’s  name,  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  “  returned  with  thanks”  or 
consigned  to  the  waste -paper  basket !  “  It  is 
acknowledged,”  says  Mrs.  M’Laren,  “  that 
women  can,  in  modern  literature,  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  men.”  But  she  docs  not  tell 
us  by  whom  this  is  acknowledged,  nor  how  it 
could  be  acknowledged,  seeing  that  in  no 
branch  of  modem  literature,  save  novel-writ¬ 
ing,  could  a  single  woman  be  instanced  as 
standing  in  the  first  rank. —  Woman’ t  World. 
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How  TO  Write  a  Christmas  Story.— 
The  room  was  full  of  shadows  !  Visions  of 
his  past  life  rose  before  him  !  He  saw  his 
boyhood,  which  as  he  glanced  at  the  ms.  on 
his  desk,  gave  such  an  excellent  scope  for  illus* 
tration.  Could  he  not  picture  to  himself  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  old-fashioned  mail  coach  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  ;  and  had  not  this  been  actually  done  by 
one  of  the  artistic  staff  attached  to  the  period¬ 
ical  for  which  he  was  working?  Was  not  the 
proof  actually  before  him  ?  Did  be  not  see  the 
cheery  coachman,  and  the  red-coated  guard  ? 
And  beside  this  picture  was  there  not  lying  a 
weird  representation  of  some  dark  arches  ? 

“  What  does  it  mean  ?  '  he  murmured  for  the 
third  time  as  he  placed  the  drawing  well  under 
the  lamp  that  was  standing  on  his  writing-table 
— “  what  does  it  mean  ?” 

He  was  a  desperate  man,  and  he  felt  that 
something  mast  be  done  with  it.  It  could  not 
be  wasted  !  No,  it  could  not  be  wasted  !  It 
had  come  to  him  from  across  the  sea— from  an 
artist  who  had  sought  relief  from  pressing  pe¬ 
cuniary  embarrassment  in  the  soft  air  of  Spain. 
But  it  had  to  be  introduced — it  had  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in. 

“  Ah  he  exclaimed  at  length,  "  I  have  it. 
This  is  a  drawing  of  the  Adelphi  Arches. 
Mary  nnust  dream  that  therein  she  meets  the 
slimy  villain  of  my  simple  ulc,  Dr.  Uttercad- 
son,  he  of  the  too  portly  presence  and  the 
flowing  mustache.  The  Adelphi  Arches  will  be 
just  the  spot  to  meet  him  face  to  face  and  de> 
nounce  him."  And  the  plodding  author  con¬ 
tinued  his  weary  toil,  sending  away  slip  after 
slip  of  paper  upward.  And  now  and  again 
would  he  glance  at  a  pile  of  engravings  and 
smile  sadly  as  one  by  one  he  knocked  them  off. 

"  Come  !’’  he  said,  speaking  to  himself — it 
was  a  favorite  habit — "  I  am  doing  famously. 
I  have  worked  in  ‘  The  Wreck  off  Boulogne 
Harbor,’  and  ‘  The  Grand  Stand  at  Sandown.’ 
For  a  moment  a  duel  to  the  death  between  two 
gentlemen  in  the  costume  of  Charles  II.  per¬ 
plexed  me — 1  confess  it— perplexed  me  !  But 
I  have  surmounted  the  difficulty  by  bringing  it 
in  under  the  title  of  ‘  the  verdict  is  hotly  dis¬ 
cussed  after  the  Bal  Afasqn/'  and  writing  up 
to  it !  But  I  must  not  pause  !  What  have  we 
here  ?  A  Child  playing  with  a  White  Vulture 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  opening  in  state 
the  Reichstag.  Well,  I  must  introduce  both 
subjects  into  my  weird  Ule — and  what  is  this  ? 
Two  men  descending  in  a  balloon  at  midnight 
in  a  forest?  Hem!  What  shall  I  do?  Ah, 
I  have  it !  1  can  write  up  to  that  block,  so 

that  it  may  bear  the  appropriate  label,  ‘  The 


Lunacy  Commissioners  visit  the  grounds  of 
Colney  Hatch  b^  Moonlight  unexpectedly.’ 
Still,  1  must  confess  that  the  subjects  of  the 
pictures  handed  out  to  me,  although  varied, 
are  certainly  confusing.  I  wish  my  task  were 
done  !’’ 

And  again  he  returned  to  his  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  The  room  grew  darker  and  darker, 
and  nought  was  heard  save  the  constant 
scratching  of  the  pen  and  the  occasional  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  lad  who  carried  away  the  sheets 
of  paper.  It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and 
gloomier  and  gloomier.  Suddenly  there  was 
the  sound  of  a  deep  grave  voice  ; 

"  Pause  !  Write  no  more  !’’ 

The  author  looked  up  angrily,  and  then 
nearly  swooned  with  terror  ;  his  hair  stood  on 
end,  and  his  white  lips  trembled.  There  was 
a  figure  in  white  standing  before  him  !  A  fig¬ 
ure,  a  gruesome  figure,  with  bare  arms  and 
dishevelled  locks. 

But  the  author  was  a  man  of  business,  and, 
although  every  nerve  in  his  body  was  quiver¬ 
ing  with  emotion,  he  confronted  the  spectre, 
and  gasped  out,  ’*  Write  no  more  !  Why 
not  ?’’ 

Then  came  the  answer.  It  sounded  like  the 
knell  of  doom  !  The  author  knew  it  was  all 
over,  and  that  his  occupation  was  gone — if  not 
forever,  for  a  long,  long  year  ! 

"  Why  must  you  write  no  more  ?’’  said  the 
spectral  figure,  explanatorily ;  ‘  because  we 
are  full  up  ;  and  because  the  rest  of  the  space 
in  the  number  will  be  requited  for  advertise¬ 
ments  !’’ 

And  trying  to  read  over  what  he  had  already 
written,  the  author  fell  into  a  deep,  deep  slum¬ 
ber  Punch. 

Thk  Paradoxes  of  Science. — The  water 
which  drowns  us,  a  fluent  stream,  can  be 
walked  upon  as  ice.  The  bullet,  which,  when 
fired  from  a  musket,  carries  death,  will  be 
harmless  if  ground  to  dust  before  being  fired. 
The  crystallized  part  of  the  oil  of  roses,  so 
graceful  in  its  fragrance — a  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  though  readily  volatile — ia  a 
compound  substance,  containing  exactly  the 
same  elements,  and  in  exactly  the  same  pro¬ 
portions,  as  the  gas  with  which  we  light  our 
streets.  The  tea  which  we  daily  drink,  with 
benefit  and  pleasure,  produces  palpitations, 
nervous  tremblings,  and  even  paralysis,  if 
taken  in  excess  ;  yet  the  peculiar  organic  agent 
called  theine,  to  which  tea  owes  its  qualities, 
may  be  taken  by  itself  as  theine,  not  as  tea, 
without  any  appreciable  effect.  The  water 
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which  will  allay  our  burning  thirst  augments  it 
when  congealed  into  snow  ;  su  that  it  is  stated 
by  explorers  of  the  Arctic  regions  that  the 
natives  “  prefer  enduring  the  utmost  extremity 
of  thirst  rather  than  attempt  to  remove  it  by 
eating  snow.”  Yet  if  the  snow  be  melted  it 
becomes  drinkable  water.  Nevertheless,  al¬ 
though  if  melted  before  entering  the  mouth,  it 
assuages  thirst  like  other  water  ;  when  melted 
in  the  mouth  it  has  the  opposite  effect.  To 
render  this  paradox  more  striking,  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  ice,  which  melts  more 
slowly  in  the  mouth,  is  very  efficient  in  allay¬ 
ing  thirst. — BUukwood's  Magazine. 

The  WiiiTECHAPiL  Murders. — An  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon  writes  to  us  :  The  crimes  which 
have  lately  been  committed  in  Whitechapel 
have  given  rise  to  many  theories  and  specula¬ 
tions,  prompted  rather  by  a  desire  to  account 
for  them— that  is  to  say,  to  find  some  motive 
for  them — than  by  any  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Most  of  those  who  have  written  to  medi¬ 
cal  or  daily  papers  have  treated  these  occur¬ 
rences  as  though  they  were  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  crime.  Therefore,  however  re¬ 
volting  be  the  subject,  it  seems  desirable  to 
point  out  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  case  ; 
but  that  a  certain  horrible  perversion  of  the 
sexual  instinct  is  the  one  motive  and  cause  of 
such  apparently  aimless  acts,  and  that  the 
criminal  is  neither  insane  nor  prompted  by 
pseudo-religious  rancor  against  an  unfortunate 
class  of  women.  The  most  exhaustive  and 
judicial  treatise  on  this  subject  divides  this 
form  of  neurosis  into  three  divisions :  local, 
spinal,  and  cerebral  ;  but  the  individual  may 
be  affected  simultaneously  by  more  than  one 
of  these  forms.  The  cerebral  neuroses  fall 
naturally  into  four  sub  classes  :  i.  Paradoxia, 
that  is.  untimely  desire  (in  regard  to  age). 
2.  Anaesthesia,  absence.  3.  Hyperaestbesiat, 
excess.  4.  Paraesthesia,  perversion  of  desire  ; 
among  these  last  are  cruelty  and  murder.  He 
says  (omitting  certain  parts)  :  **  These  cerebral 
anomalies  lie  in  the  province  of  psycho-pathol¬ 
ogy.  They  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  persons  men¬ 
tally  sound,  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  and 
in  them  originate  many  sexual  misdemeanors. 
They  are  worthy  of  study  by  the  medical  jurist, 
because  they  so  frequently  produce  perverse 
and  even  criminal  acts.”  Krafft-Ebing  then 
goes  on  to  give,  in  sufficient  detail,  accounts 
of  five  trials  with  conviction  for  the  murder  of 
women  (sometimes  of  children)  and  mutilation 
of  their  bodies,  and  he  refers  to  three  other 
such  convictions,  naming  the  authorities.  Of 


these  criminals,  one  Verzenteli,  condemned  in 
January,  1872,  had  murdered  and  mutilated 
three  women,  and  had  attacked  five  others 
with  murderous  intent.  The  escape  of  his  last 
victim  led  to  his  detection.  One  of  Lom- 
broso's  cases  is  a  certain  Gruyo,  who  thus  slew 
and  mutilated  five  women,  and  was  discovered 
on  the  murder  of  a  sixth  after  ten  years  of  im¬ 
munity.  Several  of  the  condemned  persons 
confessed  the  disgusting  motive  of  the  crime, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  found  to  be  insane. 
These  acts  are  not  committed  by  women  (save 
in  one  exceptional  case),  nor  is  it  likely  that 
any  woman  would  have  the  nerve,  bodily 
strength,  and  audacity  to  carry  out  two  mur¬ 
ders,  at  an  interval  of  only  a  few  minutes,  as 
was  done  in  October. — British  Medieal  Jour- 
nal. 

Of  Personal  Advantage.— Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  essays,  remarks  that  men  are  often  in¬ 
cited  to  effort  to  attain  mental  superiority  by 
the  sense  of  defect  in  physical  gifts.  The  mo¬ 
tive  may  not  be  of  the  highest ;  but  doubtless 
the  result  is  good.  Men  are  impelled  to  seek 
their  ends  by  many  means  ;  and  motives  are, 
for  the  most  part,  mixed  in  determining  human 
beings  to  any  fixed  course  of  action  which  im¬ 
plies  steady  application  and  self-denial.  Pope, 
too,  was  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  same  idea, 
and  no  doubt  felt  that  he  was,  in  himself,  a 
very  apt  illustration  of  the  principle.  Imagi¬ 
nation,  also,  comes  in  with  kindliest  aid  to  those 
who  view  their  defects  'philosophically.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  to  those  who 
will  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  And 
just  as  imagination,  under  morbid  stimulus,  is 
apt  to  magnify  and  exaggerate  to  one’s  disad¬ 
vantage,  so  it  may  be  wisely  made  to  minister 
to  self-satisfaction  by  using  the  sense  of  con¬ 
trast  in  its  service.  It  is  only  imaginative 
troubles  that  grow  by  being  dwelt  on  ;  and  a 
very  excellent  recipe  for  not  having  a  desired 
object  is  to  believe  we  have  it,  or  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  or  compensatory  advantages 
for  it.  Napoleon  was  morbidly  vain  and  sensi¬ 
tive  on  the  subject  of  his  low  stature  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  would  have  suffered  far  more  than  he 
did  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  historical 
comparisons  favorable  to  himself,  which,  as 
we  read,  he  was  wont  to  do.  In  contemplat¬ 
ing,  on  one  occasion,  a  portrait  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  he  remarked  mure  than  once,  with 
an  air  of  self-congratulation,  ”  Alexander  the 
Great  was  shorter  than  I  am,  much  shorter.” 
Doubtless  there  was  consolation  to  him  in  the 
thought.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  remem- 
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ber  the  anecdote  of  the  philosopher  who  turned  though  few  know  much  about  their  prophet  or 
his  shirt  and  observed,  **  What  a  comfort  there  his  teaching,  he  is  a  better  fighting  man  than 
is  in  clean  linen.”  Men’s  riches  lie  rather  in  the  idolater,  or  than  the  men  of  most  of  the 
what  they  are,  in  what  they  feel  and  believe,  tribes  who  have  no  religion  at  all.  No  enemy 
than  in  what  they  have  ;  and  Thoreau  was  cer-  is  so  dreaded  by  even  the  very  best  soldiers  as 
tainly  right,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  when  the  Indian  Ghazi  or  the  Arab  dervish, 
he  declared  that  men  were  the  slaves  of  their  It  is  only  the  man  who  has  seen  the  der- 
own  baggage.  This  was  his  way  of  cheerily  vishes  charge,  or  who  has  gone  to  meet  the 
translating  his  own  disadvantages  into  advan-  Ghazi  hand  to  hand,  who  can  fully  realize  the 
tages  ;  and  his  example  forms  a  kind  of  brae-  position.  This  duel  i  mart  with  one  who  will 
ing  advertisement  of  cheerful  stoicism,  which  not  even  pause  to  parry  your  cuts  or  thrusts  in 
may  well,  to  some  extent,  be  imitated.  Life’s  his  eagerness  to  have  your  life’s  blood  is  a  try- 
bitters  give  zest  to  the  pleasures  that  succeed,  ing  sensation  to  the  stoutest  heart.  Pride  of 
and,  if  it  is  better  to  realize  that  Tom  or  Dick  race,  patriotism,  fervid  loyalty,  intense  love  of 
or  Harry  have  from  nature  the  advantage  of  liberty,  in  fact,  all  the  noblest  and  strongest 
us  in  height,  or  proportion,  or  eyes,  or  hair,  it  feelings  of  the  civilized  European  are  weak  and 
is  our  best  cue  to  strive  to  surpass  them  in  the  poor  when  compared  with  the  religious  frenzy 
more  lasting  endowments  of  brain  and  concen-  which  can  convert  the  peaceful  Arab  camel- 
trated  purpose,  industry,  and  application,  driver  near  Suakim  into  the  most  terrible  and 
Thackeray,  whom  no  English  writer  has  sur-  most  dreaded  of  foes. 

passed  in  delicate  observation  and  apt  iilustra-  In  one  of  our  Indian  battles  I  remember 
tion  of  these  more  subtle  relationships  of  life,  seeing  a  party  of  two  or  three  hundred  Mo- 
has,  in  one  of  his  works,  the  following  pas-  hammedan  fanatics  who  showed  desperate 
sage  :  ”  My  fair  young  reader,  if  you  are  not  valor.  Our  native  cavalry  would  not  uckle 
so  perfect  a  beauty  as  the  peerless  Lindamira,  them,  there  were  no  infantry  of  any  sort  near 
Queen  of  the  Ball’;  if  at  the  end  of  it,  as  you  at  hand,  and  they  were  only  disposed  of  at  last 
retire  to  bed,  you  meekly  own  that  you  have  by  being  charged  through  and  through  several 
had  but  two  or  three  partners,  while  Lindamira  times  by  a  squadron  of  the  Seventh'  Hussars, 
has  had  a  crowd  round  her  all  night,  console  led  by  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  now  General 
yourself  with  thinking  that,  at  fifty,  you  will  Charles  Fraser,  V.C.  Not  one  of  them  would 
look  as  kind  and  pleasant  as  you  now  do  at  surrender  ;  they  stood  grimly  dealing  out 
eighteen.  You  will  not  have  to  laydown  your  death  to  all  within  their  reach,  and  were  cut 
coach-and-six  of  beauty  and  see  another  step  down  to  a  man. 

into  it,  and  walk  yourself  through  the  rest  of  The  negro  soldiery  whom  we  encountered 
life.  You  will  have  to  forego  no  accustomed  on  the  Upper  Nile  are  very  low  in  the  order 
homage  ;  you  will  not  witness  and  own  the  de-  of  humanity,  but  they  fight  with  extreme  fierce- 
precialion  of  your  smiles.  You  will  not  see  ness,  and  many  of  them,  even  at  long  dis- 
fashion  forsake  your  quarter  ;  and  remain,  all  tances,  are  very  fair  shots.  Treat  them,  how- 
dust,  gloom,  and  cobwebs  within  your  once  ever,  as  we  have  done  the  Fantis  or  the  soldiers 
splendid  saloons,  with  placards  in  your  sad  of  the  West  India  regiments,  and  you  will  very 
windows — gaunt,  lonely,  and  to  let !  You  soon  change  them  into  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
may  not  have  known  any  grandeur,  but  you  creatures.  This  quality  of  imitation  in  the 
won’t  feel  any  desertion.  You  will  not  have  negro  and  of  taking  up  a  courage  not  his  own 
enjoyed  millions,  but  you  will  have  escaped  showed  itself  in  our  own  black  regiments  in 
bankruptcy.”  There  is  wisdom  of  the  most  the  Egyptian  army,  which  are  certainly  the 
practical  and  suggestive  kind  in  this.  It  is  a  best  fighting  bodies  in  that  army.  Curiously 
homily  of  contentment,  a  rubric  of  light-  enough  also,  even  in  the  old  Egyptian  army 
heartedness  and  self-satisfaction.  If  not  cal-  which  fought  against  us  at  Tel  el-Kebir,  the 
culated  to  inspire  poetic  dreams  and  visions,  it  black  regiments  were  certainly  the  most  plucky, 
is  certain,  if  appropriated  and  acted  on,  to  aid  One  battalion  of  these  quietly  awaited  the  at- 
peaceful  self-possession,  composure,  and  that  tack  of  our  Highland  regiments  and  charged 
gentle  patience  and  toleration  which  are  ad-  them  at  a  disadvantage,  even  for  the  time  driv- 
mitted  to  do  so  much  to  preserve  freshness  and  ing  them  back  from  the  rampart.  This  seems 
placid  enjoyment, — Argosy.  to  prove  that  when  once  the  negro  has  been 

raised  by  discipline  into  a  soldier,  he  is  able  to 
Fanaticism  in  the  Soldier. — Wherever  reuin  his  fighting  quality  for  many  years. — 
you  come  upon  the  Mohammedan  negro,  even  Lord  WolstUy  in  Fortnightly. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Tbeae  engravinn^  are  beaatifally  engrared  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  haye  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Magasine  daring  past  years.  They  embrace  Mrrtet  portraits  of  over 

250  DISTINOTTISHED  MEN 


•f  the  past  and  present  century.  Oar  list  includes  portraits  of 


Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  eto< 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Subjects, 


of  which  the  foIlowiiiK.'seleoted  from  oar  Hit, 

fOETEAITS. 

Kllta  WILLTAX. 
rXBDEMICK  THE  BMEAT. 
riCTOB  MMAEVEL. 
amoEOE  BAircnoPT. 

WM.  a.  PMEBCOTT. 

MOBEBT  BBOWNIira. 

CHABLOTTE  BBOITTA 
AOHir  BUMBIE. 

THACBBBAT. 
ate  K  EBB. 

BA  WraOBBE. 

TEBBTSOB. 

LOBOEELLOW. 

BEBBEBT  BPEBCEE. 

AOBB  BTVABT  BILL. 

OLADBTOBE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Ther  are  piinteA  on  fine  paper.  lOzIS  Inehea,  ant 
We  fornlih  ueat  cloth  eases  or  ^rtfoHos,  bolding  from  I 


will  glTs  some  idea  of  their  aoope  and  rartety^ 

HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

BAPOLEOB  IB  PBISOB. 

WB.  PEBB’S  TBEATT. 

COBGBEBB  OF  VIEBBA. 

BATTLE  or  BVBKEB  BILL. 

BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTEB  aCOTT  AS D  rBIEBBB, 
IBVIBO  ABD  FBIEBna. 

MOZABT  AT  VIEBBA. 
BaAKEBPEABE  ABB  FABILT. 
TBIAL  or  QVEEB  CATaABIBE, 
BAPBAEL. 

FLOBEBTIBE  POETS. 

BEATBICE  DE  CEBCI. 

BUBIIL  or  TBE  BIBB. 

FLOWEB  OATBEBEBB. 

BLIBB  BAB’S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 

are  sent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  prise, 
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8rnd  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bonnd 
tntnme  for  centre-table. 
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Needs  But  a  Moment’s 


Thought. 


•  CURES 


CON8l'MPTIO!V. 
COrOHf*.  COLDS.  ANTHM4. 
BROKCHITIS.  DEBILITY. 
WASTINO  DISEASES.  aa4  all 
SCROFl'LOl'S  HI  MORS. 


Why  not  an  improvement  in  the  line  of  Soap? 
The  Railroad — Telegraph — Telephone— Elec¬ 
tricity — Sewing  Machine,  etc.,  are  accepted 
with  gratitude. 

PYLE’S  PEARLINE  is  as  great  an 
improvement  over  soap  as  now  seems 
possible.  Millions  realize  this  fact  and 
use  it.  Let  your  servants  use  it — they 
will  be  better  satisfied — so  will  you, 
and  the  clothes  will  not  be  rubbed,  or 
eaten  full  of  holes  in  the  wash. 

The  woman  who  does  her  own  work 
will  welcome  the  saving  of  time  and 
drudgery — fact  is,  a  delicate  woman 
can  do  a  large  wash — or  clean  house 
— with  the  aid  of  Pearline,  work 
which  othen\’ise  would  be  utterly 
impossible.  An  economical,  thrifty 
housewife  must  have  PEAR  LINE. 

Sold  eretywhere.  Beware  of  imitations.  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 
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COMPOUND  OF 

Pore  Cod  Liver  Oil  And  Phosphates 

It  haa  reqnlied  miicli  nperlence  and 
eaiv  u>  enablv  tba  pruprleUtr  to  comMna 
tlie  oil  and  Pbosphatnao  that  they  wcNild 
become  tbonMiahly  elBoaritiaa  tucether. 
and  be  baa  the  only  recipe  by  which 
thla  can  be  accompliKbed.  Another  Im- 
rtant  adTantaae  which  the  Pure  Cod 
err  Ull  poawaara  prepared  la  thla  way. 
over  the  plain  rod  liver  oil,  Is  the  fact 
that  lifsidea  addtnc  lataely  to  Its  med¬ 
ical  qaallUra,  It  prearrves  the  oil  pure 
ami  tweet  for  a  lonaer  period 
than  It  can  be  done  fit  any 
other  manner.  Thla  fact 
alt  ne  would  ircoaimeDd  this 
form  of  ualna  the  Oil  even  If 
the  pboapbalt  H  did  not  also 
add  vafctly  to  the  beallnc 
uallUeaor  the  preparation, 
be  perfect  incorporation  of 
the  phoaphatee  with  the  cod  ■ 

tlvrroil  hasoaly  been  aocom- 
plUbcd  by  the  adoption  of 
the  nxjet  perfect 
rules  of  I  bemlatry : 
and  a  medlclns 
haa  been  produc¬ 
ed  whl^.  while  It 
is  so  elHcadoua,  la 
also  perfectly  pal- 


Almoet  as  palatable  as  cream.  It  can  be  taken  with 
rieaanre  by  delicate  neraooa  and  ehlldren.  who.  after 


food.  Increases  the  lleeh  and  appi 
sous  syatotn,  reatoree  eaermy  to  ir 
new,  rich  and  pure  blood.  In  fact, 
ayatem, 

nL.KMn, _ 

tvkkVe, 


y  fo^  of  It  It  aadmilates  irfth  the 
eeh  and  appetite,  builds  up  the  nee- 
a  enerwy  to  mind  and  body,  creates 
ilood.  In  fact,  rejnelnatea  the  wrhola 


BI.XhOT>, 

llIlArTV. 


This  preparation  la  far  superior  to  all  other  preparatlotis  of  Cod-Liver 
Oil ;  it  naa  many  Imitators,  but  no  equals  The  reaulta  following  lu  use 
are  Its  lieat  reoi>mmendatlona.  Be  sure,  aa  you  value  your  health,  and  iret 
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Thk  "  ENCYCLOPitDiA  Britannica.”— The 
new  edition  of  the  *'  Encyclopxdia  Britannica” 
is  at  length  complete  in  twenty-four  quarto 
volumes,  after  the  labors  of  fourteen  years.  It 
passes  as  the  ninth  edition  of  a  work  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1771,  but  it  retains  hardly  anything 
even  from  the  eighth  edition,  finished  in  i860, 
the  only  important  reprints  being  a  couple  of 
articles  by  Macaulay  on  "Johnson”  and 
"  Pitt.”  Eleven  hundred  and  forty-five  writers 
have  contributed  to  the  edition  just  finished,  in¬ 
cluding  many  whose  names  are  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  many  more  who  are  not 
less  favorably  known  for  special  knowledge  in 
their  respective  departments.  The  articles 
range  in  length  from  two  hundred  pages  (“Geol¬ 
ogy”),  down  to  a  dozen  lines.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  distinction  of  the  new  '*  Encyclo¬ 
pedia”  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
articles  of  medium  length  are  written  by  the 
same  eminent  authorities  who  h.ive  done  the 
major  articles  in  each  subject.  In  his  preface 
to  the  first  volume.  Professor  Spencer  Baynes 
said  that  the  plan  of  having  a  number  of  long 
articles  or  treatises,  which  had  been  a  feature 
of  the  "  Britannica”  from  the  first,  “  helped  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  more  independent 
and  productive  minds  who  were  engaged  in 
advancing  their  own  departments.”  But  as 
the  work  progressed  under  his  editorship,  and 
still  more  when  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  became 
his  colleague  towards  the  middle  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  it  was  found  practicable  to  get  the 
same  superior  hands  to  undertake  many  of  the 
shorter  articles  as  well.  Each  successive  vol¬ 
ume  has  borne  witness  to  this,  in  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  list  of  authoiitative  contributors  prefixed 
to  it.  The  result  has  been  to  reduce  the  work 
of  mere  routine  compilation  to  definite  limiu ; 
and  even  that  kind  of  work,  proper  to  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  short  articles  or  paragraphs 
on  topographical,  statistical,  biographical,  and 
such  like  subjects,  will  be  found  to  have  kept 
a  high  level  of  excellence.  Of  the  pains  taken 


with  the  shorter  articles  which  bear  the  writers’ 
names,  there  is  no  correct  measure  given  by 
the  space  that  they  occupy.  In  the  turning  of  a 
single  leaf  the  reader  has  often  before  him  the 
result  of  close  study  of  a  subject,  of  familiarity 
with  it,  of  a  rigid  testing  of  matters  of  fact, 
and  of  sobriety  in  the  reasoning  or  opinion. 
To  admit  that  all  the  articles  in  all  the  volumes 
of  this  immense  undertaking  are  not  equally 
condensed,  or  otherwise  of  equal  encyclopscdic 
merit,  is  only  to  admit  the  obvious  and  inevit¬ 
able.  But  there  is,  on  the  whole,  little  reason 
to  charge  the  work  with  disproportion,  or  in¬ 
equality  in  its  contributors  ;  and,  as  regards 
the  greater  divisions  nf  the  field  of  knowledge, 
equal  measure  has  been  dealt  out  to  them  all. 
Sciences,  arts,  and  industries,  literatures,  lan¬ 
guages  and  philosophies,  religions  and  civil¬ 
izations,  art  and  archaeology,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  States  and  institutions,  the  East  and  the 
West,  sacred  history  and  profane,  biography 
and  topography,  are  all  provided  for  with  strict 
impartiality. — SUndard. 

A  Most  Useful  and  Palatable  Remedy. 
— Physicians,  almost  without  exception,  pre¬ 
scribe  Wolfe’s  Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 
in  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  all  derangements  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
In  cases  of  general  debility,  inadequate  assim¬ 
ilation  of  food  and  exhausted  vital  energy,  its 
effect  is  wonderful.  It  is  warranted  to  be 
not  only  pure  and  free  from  any  injurious 
property  and  ingredient  but  those  of  the  best 
possible  quality.  Trarellers  find  it  invaluable 
for  preventing  the  unpleasant  consequences 
of  the  change  of  water  and  visits  to  malarial 
districts.  Invalids  find  the  Aromatic  Schnapps 
an  agreeable  beverage,  which  does  not  stupefy 
and  dull  the  brain  like  those  compounds  of 
inferior  merit  based  on  alcoholic  mixtures. 
Nearly  fifty  years  of  constant  use  testify  to  its 
remarkable  merits,  and  the  yearly  sale  as  this 
country  extends  its  area.  Like  every  article 
of  merit.  Wolfe’s  Aromatic  Schiedam 
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Schnapps  has  been  counterfeited  bj  unscru¬ 
pulous  ▼illains,  who  force  upon  our  unsus¬ 
pecting  public  base  imitations.  The  attention 
of  purchasers  is  invited  to  the  address  of  the 
sole  dealers,  and  to  the  trademark  “  W.A.S.’’ 
Be  not  imposed  upon,  but  deal  only  with  re¬ 
putable  druggists  and  grocers. 

The  British  Museum. — The  fact  that  the 
British  Museum  is  a  wilderness  of  riches — 
practically  unordered,  and  for  public  purposes 
unexplored— has  always  been  the  reproach 
levelled  at  the  Bloomsbury  treasure-house. 
Mr.  Louis  Fagan,  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings,  has  gone  far  to  remove  the 
stigma  by  preparing  a  course  of  three  lec¬ 
tures,  elucidated  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  lime¬ 
light  photographic  slides.  He  practically 
covers  the  whole  subject  by  giving  in  distinct 
outline  the  history  of  the  Museum’s  founda¬ 
tion,  development  and  progress.  Antiquities 
— Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman — 
are  first  taken  ;  then  come  coins  and  medals ; 
next  the  library,  the  departments  of  MSS., 
prints,  and  mediaeval  antiquities  ;  and  finally, 
the  character  and  constitution  of  the  Museum. 
Mr.  Fagan’s  long  and  intimate  connection 
with  the  collections,  and  his  popularity  with 
bis  colleagues,  well  fit  him  for  the  task,  and 
people  have  no  longer  the  excuse  of  remaining 
in  the  dark  as  to  ”  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world.” 

Six  Exquisite  Water  Colors.— The  dain¬ 
tiest  Calendar  of  the  season  is  issued  by  the 
Smith  &  Anthony  Stove  Co.,  of  Boston,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  celebrated  Hub  Ranges.  It  is 
in  six  sheets,  tied  together  by  a  ribbon,  each 
sheet  being  a  fac-simile  of  a  delicate  water- 
color  drawing,  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  of 
Boston,  and  nude  especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  designs  consist  of  six  charming  sketches 
of  child  life,  drawn  in  Miss  Humphrey's  hap¬ 
piest  way,  together  with  delicate  landscape 
scenes,  and  which  are  simply  exquisite  in 
coloring  and  treatment. 

The  set  of  six  sheets  can  be  had  by  sending 
15  cents  in  stamps  or  currency  to  the  above 
address.  Our  readers  will  be  fortunate  if  they 
secure  a  set  of  these  Art  Gems. 

Valuable  Violin.— George  Goeller,  leader 
of  Goeller’s  Brass  Band  of  Rondout,  N.  Y., 
is  the  oldest  bandmaster  in  this  Sute.  Mr. 
Goeller  is  the  owner  of  a  violin  which  was 
found  in  a  cloister  in  Bavaria  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  years  ago.  At  a  fire  in  New 
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York  City  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Goeller  saved 
his  violin  from  being  burned  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  own  life.  The  violin  is  wonder¬ 
fully  sweet-toned,  and  is  "as  light  as  a 
feather.”  The  owner  has  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  his  fiddle  is  as  old  as  he 
claims  it  is,  and  that  it  was  found  by  a  Goeller 
of  three  generations  ago. 

Precious  Stones  in  the  United  States.— 
During  the  last  decade  new  stones  have  come 
into  favor,  some  neglected  ones  have  regained 
their  popularity,  and  others,  such  as  the  ame¬ 
thyst  and  cameo,  have  been  thrown  out  en¬ 
tirely.  The  latter,  no  matter  how  finely  cut, 
would  not  find  purchasers  now  at  one-fifth  of 
their  former  value  ;  about  ten  years  ago  they 
were  eagerly  sought  after  at  fiom  four  to 
twenty  times  their  present  prices.  Rubies 
were  considered  high  ten  years  ago  and  a 
further  rise  was  not  looked  for,  but  to-day  they 
are  still  higher,  a  9  5  i6  karat  stone  having 
been  quoted  at  $33,000.  There  is  no  demand 
at  present  for  topaz,  yet  a  syndicate  of  French 
capitalists  has  been  organized  to  control  the 
topaz  mines  of  Spain,  in  the  expectation  that 
after  twenty  years  of  disfavor  this  gem  will 
again  be  popular.  Coral  has  felt  the  change  of 
fashion,  for  during  the  last  three  years  the 
imports  have  been  less  than  $1,000  per  annum, 
and  in  the  last  ten  years  in  all  $33,956,  whereas 
in  the  ten  years  preceding  $388,557  worth 
were  imported.  The  popularity  of  amber,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  increasing.  The  imports  of 
amber  beads  (or  the  ten  years  1868  to  187S 
amounted  to  less  than  $5,000,  whereas  during 
the  last  ten  years  $35,897  worth  have  been  in¬ 
troduced.  Amber  amounting  to  only  $47,000 
was  imported  from  1868  to  1878,  but  over 
$350,000  worth  from  1878  to  1888. 

Ten  years  ago  few  of  our  jewellers  carried 
more  than  the  following  stones  in  stock : 
Diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  garnet,  and 
occasionally  a  topaz  or  aquamarine.  The  gem 
and  mineralogical  collections  contained  a 
large  series  of  beautiful  stones,  hard  and  of 
rich  color,  but  known  here  as  “fancy  stones” 
and  by  the  French  as  pierres  de  fantaisie. 
Since  then  considerable  interest  has  centred 
in  these  fancy  stones,  and  any  leading  jeweller 
is  not  only  expected  to  be  familiar  with,  but 
to  keep  almost  all  of  them  in  stock.  This 
change  may  be  partly  referred  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  Centennial  Exhibition  art  matters 
have  received  more  attention  among  us  than 
before.— T'Af  JiwtUrt'  Wtikly. 
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EcUetie  Mm§<nim  Advertx9»r. 


^test  Parisian  ^ovelij 

UW  *■■— TT»«<»  DWOOWmV 

ORIZA-PERFUMERY 


This  Stc«l  Besiinic  Brats  B«sin  Litt)e  flesle with  Bmu 
Is  Dieeir  JapsiiBed  and  la  Just  the  thiiiv  for 
Huuw,  Store  or  Shop.  We  will  ^lelI  on  oiil»for9l.M 
C'aah.  (Not  X  Its  tsIus).  All  rises  of  Seales,  and  thou 
sands  of  other  useful  articles  In  ssme  proportion. 
CHlCAttU  SCALE  04L,  »l  S.  JeEeraen  AL.  Chlea«w 


Csar. 

tMMlU 

MMttnf*  tJsM, 
UJu  i$  Mai 
W$w  JTffWi  kaj. 
OiUa  tra. 
Jaakaj-CMamam- 
Opapaaas  w. 
flsj^s  w. 
Mlnarilaa  ml 
ImpSratrtea  la. 
OiUaBaitp  u, 

SLSLS£^tlm 


Established  1857. 

'59  Carmine  Streeti  New  York, 


MEMORIAL  ART  WORKERS 


All  fi  lms  of  Memorials  arranged  in  Si.ilned  ('.lass 

Windows,  Memorial  Tablets,  Monumental  Work, 
Pulpits,  Lecterns,  Font  and  other  details  for  the 
Church.  Correspondence  solicited. 


LYiirS  NEW  WIND-GAUGE  SIGHT. 

Mnd  for  Cataloau*  of  •lahta  and  Rlflaa. 
Addrasa  WM.  LYMAN,  Mlddlafiaid,  Conn. 


For  valuable  Reference  Boohs,  see 

READER’S  REFEREbtCE  LIBRARY 


MeUdic  Magatitu  Adv»rti$0r. 


^cWLJ^5  »hLMt.Rv  WORDS 

CTiON«n  phrase.  HtHQffjs  TACTS  ^^'"***'  KOCEfSiOfaSTliti 

RALus  ^bIe  Mf  ptiASEs  WTKiOKSir.naiyyiriiioii*.-'* 


READER'S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 


**  There  is  su/Jicient  in  theee  volumes  to  start  any  one  on  a  successful 
literary  career  if  blessed  ivith  a  fair  share  of  brains,** 

Nine  Volumes,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  set. 


BACH  yOLCMB  BOLD  BEPABATBLT,  AB  FOLLOWS 


THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Composition  and  Stvle.  t2.-’>0. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  References.  $3.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Giving  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  about  20,0U0  Common  Phrases,  Illusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  W'ith  Illustrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  ^ 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Ont-of-the-W'aj  Matters.  $2.50. 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

ROOET’S  THESA.DRDS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern  languages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


J7U  vUirt  mt  or  UttgU  votuam  m«(  mail  or  txpreu,  paid,  on  rteoipf  tfpriet. 


Address: 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


Eclectic  Magaeine  Advcriieer. 


Don't  ffire  up.  poor,  sick  friend,  “Purer,  richer  blood  you  need; 

Whilo  there's  life  there’s  hope,  'tis  said;  Strenfftb  and  tone  your  system  give; 

Bicker  persons  often  mend ;  This  advice  be  wise  and  heed— 

Time  to  give  up  when  you're  dead.'*  Take  the  O.  M.  D.  and  live.'* 

“These  letters  stand  for  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  (Dr.  Pierce’s),  the 

“You  have  been  told  that  consumption  is  incurable;  that  when  the  lungs  are 
attacked  by  this  malady,  which  is  scrofula  affecting  the  lungs  and  rotting  them 
out,  the  suff<‘rer  is  post  all  help,  and  the  end  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  You 
have  noted  with  alarm  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  disease;  you  have  tried 
all  manner  of  so-called  cures  in  vain,  and  you  are  now  despondent  and  preparing 
for  the  worst.  But  ‘don’t  give  up  the  ship’ while  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  remains  untried.  It  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  will  it  perform  miracles, 
but  it  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  consumption,  in  its  earlier  stages,  where 
all  other  means  had  failed.  Try  it,  and  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life.” 

Copyrighted,  1888,  by  World’s  DisPENsaRV  Medical  Association,  Proprietors. 


dtenn 

-  1  11 11  ers  of  Dr.  8^’S 

wjw  ww  wW  Catarrh  Remedy  of  their  ability  to  cure  Catarrh  in  the  Head,  no  matter 
how  bad  or  of  how  long  standing,  that  they  offer,  in  good  faith,  the  above  reward  for  a  case 
which  they  cannot  cure.  Remedy  fiO  cents,  by  druggists. 
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FOURTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLA.ROBD 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

ORANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  HEV.  T.  W.  MOOBE. 


This  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit-Growers’ 
.Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  says : 
“  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  foi  success.”  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack- 
sonville,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  says  :  “  The 
book,  if  I  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  f 1000.” 


Caaprsa 


L 
II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVIL 

xvni. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 


COITTEISTTS. 

The  Profit  of  Orange  Growing. 

Of  the  Several  Methods  of  Planting  Orange  Groves. 

The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Badded. 

Groves  from  Transplanted  tkrar  Stamps. 

Planting  the  Orange  Seed. 

Budding. 

On  Selecting  alocallon  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Advantages  of  l*artlal  Forest  Shelter. 

“  The  Frost  Line  ”  and  “  The  Orange  Belt.” 

The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Transplanting. 

The  Distance  Apart. 

Cnitivatlon. 

Thorough  Cultivatioiu 
Pruning. 

Fertilizing. 

Species,  Varieties,  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  Lime. 

The  Insects  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree— The  Natural  Enemies 
of  such  Insects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Apidied. 

Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fmit  are  Liable,  and 
their  Sumedies. 

Rost  on  the  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Crops  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  Perfumes,  Extracts,  sic.,  from  the  Citrus. 

Conclusion. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers. 
price:,  El. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

»S  BOSJD  8TMBBT,  ITMW  TOHSC, 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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ALL  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


The  Overland  Monthly. 


The  Pacific  Coast,  especially  California,  is  now  attracting  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  home-seekers  and  capitalists.  The  resources 
literature,  and  history  of  this  vast  section  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
pages  of  the  Overland  Monthly.  Its  stories  of  Western  adventure, 
mountaineering,  Indian  studies,  and  Pioneer  sketches  have  become 
famous,  and  are  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  magazine.  Its 
literary  reviews,  editorials,  and  poems  rank  with  the  best  of  corre¬ 
sponding  Eastern  work. 

The  Overland  was  established  twenty-one  years  ago.  For  1889 
we  promise  more  and  better  illustrations,  and  new  writers.  Reading 
Clubs  and  libraries  find  The  Overland  Monthly  one  of  their  most 
popular  Magazines. 

$4.00  PER  YEAR, 

Single  Copies,  35  Cents. 

Send  25  cents  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

Address 

The  Overland  Monthly, 

420  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco. 
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Established  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 

Edited  b3^  W.  J.  YOUMANS- 

Well  known  as  a  trustworthy  medium  for  the  spread  of  scientific  truth  in 
popular  form,  is  filled  with  articles  of  interest  to  everybody,  by  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  time.  Its  range  of  topics,  which  is  widening  with  the  advance 
of  science,  includes — 

SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  OR  THE  CONDUCT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
SCIENTIFIC  ETHICS;  MENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION. 
MAN'S  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  RACE. 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

NATURAL  HISTORY ;  DISCOVERY;  EXPLORATION,  ETC. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait 
of  some  eminent  scientist,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

Among  its  recent  contributors  are  :  Herbert  Spencer,  Andrew  D.  White, 
David  A.  Wells,  T.  H.  Huxley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Edward  Atkinson,  W.  K. 
Brooks,  Grant  Allen,  E.  D.  Cope,  Thomas  Hill,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Joseph 
Le  Conte,  Appleton  Morgan,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  Sir  William  Dawson,  F.  W. 
Clarke,  Horatio  Hale,  Edward  S.  Morse,  J.  S.  Newberry,  Eugene  L.  Richards, 
N.  S.  Shaler,  D.  G.  Thompson. 


WHAT  18  SAID  OF  THE  MONTHLY. 


"  *  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  ’  has  long 
since  taken  its  place  as  the  one  magazine 
which  deals  with  science  in  a  popular  manner. 
In  this  respect  it  certainly  has  no  rival  and 
no  peer.  That  it  is  not  too  solid  for  a  large 
and  growing  body  of  readers  its  prosperity 
demonstrates.” — Ntxo  York  Tribum. 

“‘The  Popular  Science  Monthly’  is  de¬ 
voted  to  nothing  except  Truth  as  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  discovered — Truth  at  all  hazards, 
and  irrespective  of  consequences.  ...  To 
thoughtfully  read  '  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly '  is  to  have  mastered  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  the  largest  education  that  has 
yet  been  attained  on  earth.” — Nno  York  Mail 
and  Express. 


“This  magazine  has  made  a  field  for  itself 
in  which  it  stands  alone.  It  has  done  more 
to  popularize  science  than  all  other  publica¬ 
tions  added  together,  and  well  deserves  the 
marked  success  which  it  has  attained.’’ — The 
Republic  (Washington.) 

“There  is  no  diminution  in  the  excellence 
of  this  magazine  since  Prof.  Youmans’s  death. 
It  is  well  established,  and  has  the  highest 
fame  for  a  work  of  its  Boston  Herald. 

“  The  magazine  is  as  trenchant,  progressive, 
thoroughly  informed,  and  full  of  ability  as  it 
ever  was.”— (N.  Y.)  HeraU. 

"  ‘The  Popular  Science  Monthly’  can  not 
be  excelled.” — Hartford  (Coon.)  Avenmy  Post. 


New  York!  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1, 3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 

Sincle  Knmber,  50  cents.  Tearly  Subscription,  85.00. 


EeJtctie  Magazine  Adveriieer. 
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Men  and  Women  Differ  in  Character. 


IP  YOV  WANT  SOmBTHINC  to  read  that  will  interest  you  more  thoroughly  than  any  book  you  ever 
read,  and  enable  you  to  understand  all  these  “  Signs  or  Charactbii,”  and  how  to  read  them,  lend  for 


HEADS  AND  FACES: 


How  to  Study  Them, 

A  new  manual  of  character-reading  for  the  people.  It  will  show  you  how  to  read  people  as  you  would  a  book,  and  see 
if  they  are  inclined  to  be  good,  upright,  honest,  true,  kind,  charitable,  loving,  joyous,  happy,  and  trustworthy  people, 
such  as  you  would  like  to  Know  and  be  intimately  associated  with. 

A  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  would  save  many  disappointments  in  social  and  business  life. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  popular  work  ever  published  for  the  price,  as,ooo  copies  having  been  sold  the 
hrsi  year.  Contains  aoo  large  octavo  pages  and  150  portraits.  Send  for  it,  and  study  people  you  see,  and  also  your  own 
character.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  book,  you  may  return  it,  in  good  condition,  and  we  will  return  the  money. 

We  will  send  it  carefully  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  only  40  cts.,  in  paper,  or  $1.00  in  cloth  binding. 
Address 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  777  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.B.  —  If  you  mention  Thb  Eclectic  in  ordering,  we  will  send  —  FREE  —  a  copy  of  The  Phrenological 
Journal  [ao  cents  a  number,  $a.oo  a  year],  A  magazine  of  human  nature. 


A  CHOICE  OF  PREMIUMS. 

TBE  PHREIfOLOGICAC  CHART,— \  handsome  sym¬ 
bolical  Head,  made  from  new  and  special  drawings  designed  for  the 
purpose.  The  pictorial  illustrations  show  the  location  of  each  of  the 
phrenological  organs,  and  their  natural  language.  It  will  help  to  locate 
readily  the  faculties,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  correct  idea  of  their 
functions.  The  Head  is  about  is  ins.  wide,  handsomely  lithographed 
in  colors,  and  on  heavy  plate  paper  about  19x34  ins.,  properly niounted, 
with  rings  for  hanging ;  or  may  be  framed,  and  will  be  very  attractive 
wherever  it  is  seen.  Price,  $1.00. 

THE  PURENOLOOiCAE  HTST.-This  bust  is  made  of 
Plaster  of  Paris,  and  so  lettered  as  to  show  the  exact  location  of  each 
of  the  Phrenological  Organs.  The  Head  is  nearly  life-sixe,  and  very 
ornamental,  deserving  a  place  on  the  centre-table  or  mantel,  in  parlor, 
office,  or  study,  and  until  recently  has  sold  for  $3.00.  This  with  the 
illustrated  key  which  accompanies  each  Bust,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  ail  who  would  know  “  How  to  Read  Cmaracier.” 


The  Phrenological  Journal 

Is  the  only  Magazine  of  Human  Nature  published,  and  occupies  a 
place  in  literature  peculiarly  its  own,  devoted  to  Phrenology,  Physi- 
onomy.  Health,  Hygiene,  etc.  Monthly,  $a.oo  a  year,  so  cts.  a  No. 
To  each  new  subscri^r  is  given  either  the  Bust  ot  Chart  Premium 
described  above.  When  the  Premiums  are  sent,  is  cents  extra  must 
be  received  for  the  expense  of  boxing  and  packing  the  Bust,  which  will 
be  sent  by  express,  or  No.  a,  a  smaller  size,  or  the  Chart,  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid.  Agents  Wanted,  ^nd  10  cents  for  specimen 
Number,  Premium  List,  Posters,  etc.  Address 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  777  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION 


Chambers’s  Encyclopsdio. 

A  DIOnONART  OF  UNIYRRSAL  KNOWLEDOB,  WITH  MAPS 
AND  W001X£NORAVINa8. 


Revised  Edition  of  1SS8,  et  seq. 


TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TEN  VOLUMES,— ISSUED  AT  INTERVALS. 
EDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 


W.  k  R.  CHAMBERS, 

EDINBURGH, 


( J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Chaxbehs’s  ENCTCiiOPiCDiA,  began  in  1850,  was  completed  in  1868,  and  has  thus  been 
before  the  world  for  twenty  years.  It  is  in  ase  as  a  book  of  reference  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  known. 

In  twenty  years  much  has  happened  to  call  for  a  completely  different  treatment  of  many 
articles.  New  subjects  of  interest  have  emerged  ;many  have  become  of  greater  importance  ;  wliile 
not  a  few  have  lost  their  claim  to  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  plan  laid  down  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Publishers  have  therefore  resolved  to  issue  a  thoroughly  now  edition  of  the 
Encydopadia. 


The  nature  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  better  explained  than  in  the  words  of  the  prefaos 
to  the  6rst  edition.  “  The  general  character  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  title — A  IHfUonary 
of  XJnioereal  Knowledge.  The  several  topics  are  not  handled  with  a  view  to  the  technical  in¬ 
struction  of  those  who  have  to  make  a  special  study  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge  or 
arL  Tlie  information  given  may  be  characterized  as  non-profeesioncd,  embracing  those  points 
of  the  several  subjects  which  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  may  have  occasion  to  speak  or 
think  about.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  is  made  that  the  statements,  so  far  as  they  go,  shall 
be  precise  and  scientifically  accurate.  One  great  aim  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  has  been 
to  render  it  eaey  of  eonenltation.  It  is  expressly  a  Dictionary  in  one  alphabet,  as  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  a  collection  of  exhaustive  treatises,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  set  of  Dic¬ 
tionaries  of  special  branches  of  knowledge.  To  save  the  necessity  of  wading  through  a  long 
treatise  in  order  to  find,  perhaps,  a  single  fact,  the  various  masses  of  systematic  knowledge  have 
been  broken  up,  as  it  were,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  conristent  with  the  separate  explanation 
of  the  several  fragments.  Throughout  the  articles,  however,  there  will  be  found  copious  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  heads  with  which  they  stand  in  natural  connection  ;  and  thus,  while  a  single  fact 
is  readily  found,  its  relation  to  other  facts  is  not  lost  sight  of.*’ 

Special  regard  has  beon  given  to  American  and  Colonial  subjects.  The  more  important 
articles  on  matters  connected  with  America  have  been  written  in  the  United  States  by  American 
authors  expressly  for  this  edition.  In  subjects  where  the  American  view  or  practice  diverges 
from  that  of  the  United  King  lorn,  a  special  paragraph  has  been  added  from  American  sources ; 
and  in  legal  articles,  where  the  law  of  the  United  States  differs  from  that  of  England,  a  para¬ 
graph  is  given  on  the  American  law.  Many  of  the  articles  written  by  American  authors  are 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States.  [ski  oppositi  paob.]  * 
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Among  the  More  Important  Articles  in  Volume  One 


ARK  THE  FOLLOWING  : 


A  . Cmo*  iMtac  Taylor.  ! 

Adam  and  Era . Thoroaa  Davldaon. 

Adama,  John  .  William  Jacob*. 

Adam*.  Johm  Quinct.J.  Thomaa,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

AitoiaoN . W.  J.  Courtbopa. 

Adoltbration . J.  Falconer  King,  F.C.S. 

.-EscnTi,!,’* . Prof«*eor  J.  Mabaffy. 

AroRAMiBTAM . E.  Delmar  Morgan. 

Arnica . Profeeaor  A.  11.  Keane. 

AoBoenciAM . Rer.  John  M'Lellan. 

AoniccLTCRB . Profeaeor  Wallace. 

Alabama . William  8.  WaUb. 

Alaska . C'harle*  W.  Greene,  If.P. 

Albert  Ntamsa . R.  W.  Felkin,  H.D.,  F.RS.E 

Alcoholhm . Giorge  Glbaon,  M.D. 

Aloa,  and  other  Bo¬ 
tanical  articlea . Patrick  Oeddea,  F.R.S.B. 

Alcaloius,  and  other 
Chemical  articles  ....W.  Inglit  Clark.  D.Sc. 

Alfbabkt . Canon  lease  Taylor. 

Altikb  Clcb . Clinton  Dent,  President  of  the 

Alpine  Club. 

Alps,  and  other  Geolog¬ 
ical  articlea . Professor  James  Geikie. 

Allotropt . Leonard  Dobbin,  Pb.D. 

Amaeoh  . H  C.  Walsh. 

Amrrica . Charle*  W.  Greene.  M.D. 

Ambricam  Ixdiams.  ..Charles  W.  Greene,  ll.D. 

Ahrricanums . Grant  Allen. 

Arckba  . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Amastbrsia . Arthur  W.  Hare,  M.B. 

Amarcbism . Thpmas  Kirknp. 

Ahchor . David  Pollock. 

Axaltbis . W.  I.  Clark,  8c.D. 

Analtbis,  Oro  a  MIC....  Leonard  Dobbin,  Ph.D. 

Amdbs . (diaries  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

Amdrb . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

Amouhs . W.  Senior  (’Redrpinner*),  An¬ 

gling  KdUor  of  7A«  fUJd. 

AifiHiaM . Thomas  Davidson. 

Amt . .  ...J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

Amtarotic  Ocbam . John  Murray,  LL.D.,  of  the 

ChatUmgtr. 


Amtbrax,  and  other 

Medical  articles . R.  A.  Lnndie,  M.B. 

AxTBRoroLoor . Grant  Allen. 

Apiiabia . George  Gibson,  M.D. 

Appalaoiiiaks . Prof.  John  P.  Lamberton. 

Apparitiom* . Rev.  S.  Baiing-Gould. 

AqCATic  Akimals . Patrick  Geddes,  F.R.S.B. 

Aquimas . T.  G  Law. 

Arabia,  Arabiam 

Litbraturb . Rev.  John  Milne. 

Arboriculturb . Hugh  Cleghoru,  M.D.,  LLD. 

Arch-boumit . Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D. 

Arctic  Ocean . John  Murray,  LL  D. 

ARttBNTiNR  REPTRLic.Senor  Don  V.  G.  Qaesada,  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  U .9. 

ARlETOPHANRa . Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D. 

Aristotle . David  Ritchie. 

Arizoma . Rev.  J.  N.  RAwIing*. 

Arkaneab . Charles  W.  Greene,  M.D. 

i  Armenia . Charles  Niabet. 

i  Armt,  and  other  Mill- 

I  tary  articlea . Major  Dnnlop,  R.E. 

;  Arrrst,  and  other  Law 

I  articles . Thomas  Raleigh. 

I  Art . . Professor  W.  M.  Conway. 

;  Artrbt . David  Hepbnm,  M.D. 

j  Arthur . Rev.  8.  Baring-Gould. 

I  Articlks,  TbrThirtt- 

I  NiNR . Rev.  G.  Cazenove,  D.D. 

;  Artiticial  Limbs . A.  W.  Hare,  M.B. 

^  Ascidians . J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

j  Asia . . Prince  Peter  Kropotk  ine. 

I  Asbatino . Edward  Rigg,  Royal  Mint. 

I  Association  or  Ideas. Professor  Bain. 

!  Abstria . W.  St.  Chad  Boacaweu. 

I  Abtroloqt . Rev  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

j  Astrohomt . Rev.  Edward  B.  Kirk. 

I  Atrimb . Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  Amerlcaa 

Archeological  School,  Athena. 

{  Atlantic  Ocbam . John  Murray,  LL.D. 

I  Atom  . Professor  Tail. 

j  Atomic  Tbmort . Leonard  Dobbin,  Ph.D. 

:  ATBLRTica . H.  8.  Skipton. 


Ami  SIXTEEN  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MAPS. 


To  be  completed  in  Ten  Volumes.  Issued  at  Interrals. 

mCE  FEE  TOL:  CLOTH,  $3.00;  CLOTH.  DNCDT,  $3.00;  SHEEP.  $4.00;  HUE  LEtTHEB,  $4.50. 
VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

Volutnti  mil  b«  $ent  by  eipreu,  prepaid,  an  receipt  of  price,  and  proepectua  and  eample  page* 
eentf^ee  on  application.  Addreu 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

New  York  Agent  for  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia, 
25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Hciecite  Magaz%H$  Aavfrtutr. 


Pears’  Soap 

Fair  white  hands. 
Bright  clear  complexion 
Soft  healthful  skin. 

PEARS -The  Great  English  ComplexioD  SOliP.-Sold  Eierywhere " 


PEARS’  is  the  best,  most  elegant,  and  the 
most  economical  of  all  soaps  for  general  TOI¬ 
LET  PURPOSES,  It  is  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  the  purest  and  cleanest.  It  is  used 
and  recommended  by  thousands  of-  intelligent 
mothers  throughout  the  civilized  world,  because 
while  serving  as  a  detergent  and  cleanser,  its 
emollient  properties  prevent  the  chafing  and  dis¬ 
comforts  to  which  infants  are  so  liable.  It  has 
been  established  in  Londort  loo  years  as 

A  COMPLEXION  SOAP, 

has  obtained  15  International  Awards,  and  is 
now  sold  in  every  city  in  the  world.  It  can  be 
had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  and  Sundry-Men  in 
the  United  States,  but  be  sure  that  you  get  the 
genuine,  as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 


Change,  not  Revolution. 


On  that  moat  mtiafactory  basia,  the  facts  In  the  case.  1>rs.  Ptakkby  A  I'alen  make  variixis  claims. 

Then  they  gn  an  unusual  Icn^h,— they  prove  that  they  have  the  rlKht  to  make  them. 

And  HfUHtt.  that  iincomproinihiiiK  old  materialist,  Indorses  the  following : 

I.  Their  (kmipound  «)xyKen  Treatment  Iscomposed  of  nature's  most  e.ssciitial  hlood-makiiiK  elements. 

TI.  It  is  powerful  and  permanent  in  its  remeifial  action. 

III.  It  has  cured  thousands  of  desperate  diseases. 

IV.  It  is  essentially  a  revitaliscr.— arousing  discouraged  nature  to  renewed  activity,  •iiiickcning  the 
circulation;  supplying  tit  aliment  to  circulate. 

V.  In  this  way  a  general  good  tone  nervades  the  entire  system,  and  an  accumulation  of  rich  blood 
takes  tile  place  of  the  infectious  rubbish  tn  your  veins. 

VI.  .so  far  this  is  general  good;  but  we  will  say  you  have  catarrh  or  bronchitis;  worse  still,— 
consumption. 

Well,  then.the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  not  only  arouses  this  general  eflectivenc.ss,  but  t'qualizea  it. 

Since  the  sound  i>arts  of  your  system  do  not  want  it.  it  seeks  the  weak  parts. 

It  is  tingling  in  the  blood  to  m  somewhere,  so  it  surges  with  telling  concentration  u|s>n  your  weakness. 

In  this  way  It  lie4'omes  sias-itic. 

VII.  I’lainly  sneaking,  you  are  ill  because  you  have  overtaxed  nature.  Nature  meant  that  you 
should  be  well  all  the  time,  but  you  gave  her  too  much  to  look  after.  She  simply  gut  tired. 

('omp<Mind  Oxygen  Treatment  rearouses  nature,— encourages  and  preserves  the  old  eifectiveuess, 
gives  sfKH-ific  direction  to  her  energies. 

From  this  point  she  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  and  you  get  well. 

It  is  very  simple — hut  very  real. 

One  other  point ;  it  is  also  very  delightful. 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  Is  not  only  powerful  in  its  action,  but  kindlv. 

It  is  Hilt  administers  to  your  needs  with  those  old-time  alternatives  in  view,  “kill  or  cure." 

Tiiere  is  no  reason  wliv  genuine  strength  may  not  assist  the  weakly  with  a  tender  touch. 

Recovery  by  the  us<-  or  Ors.  Ftarkf.y  A  PaleiVs  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  Is  not  getting  to  final 
{H-ace  through  revolution  or  general  upheaval. 

Simply  change.— gradual,  delightful,  unmistakable  change.  .\11  the  way  from  disease  to  health. 
Here  is  some  of  our  endorsement  of  result: 


“  it  im  tir»  u^nrm  tnmt  Mnm  slMee  I  tiae<  C*(M- 

pound  Oxygen  for  rheumatism,  and  it  cured  me. 

“  Mrs.  8.  D.  SHAKrE. 

“  Bottsford,  Conn.,  Ot^tober  1, 1888.” 


*pam  iNrfNeerf  hn  «  frirntl  to  try  yonr 

Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  The  result  was 
I  marvellous.  I  wrill  always  recommend  Compound 
I  Oxygeu  as  the  greatest  vitalizing  agent  known,  for 
I  certainly  feel  that  it  has  prolonged  my  life. 

“f  horr  hrcM  tronMrtI  trith  •NMSCH/ar  “  Mrs.  E.  H.  HENDERSON, 

rheumaiisni  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  nothing  "331  Decatcr  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  June  4, 1888." 

I  have  ever  used  has  given  me  so  much  relief  and  - 

so  much  good  refreshing  sleep  ns  Compound  Oxy-  ".Wrw.  Crity,  t$ty  HnHyhtrr,  ham  nuffrroA. 
gen  L.  B.  M  attison.  verv  greatly  from  nervous  prostration  for  nine  years, 

“  R(K  iif>iTF,R,  N.Y.,  September ‘Jo,  1888.”  and  has  lately  l>een  using  the  Compound  Oxygen 

-  recommended  by  Judge  Harris,  of  Athens,  and  has 

••  f  takr  ylramaro  in  mtutiuy  that  Mtw  tianyh.  been  very  much  beuefited ;  mostly  by  being  strength- 
ter.whoforalimsitnlllierlilehassuneredfrombron-  ened.  S.  P.  Richardson, 

cliial  asthma,  lias  reoeiveil  deciiled  benefit  from  the  ••  Prcndlap  Elfttr  of  Athfiu  DiMrict,  S.  U.  Omfertner. 

ConiiHiund  Oxygen  Treatment  of  Dr*.  Starkey  A  "  Athens,  Ga.,  July  ■J9, 1888.” 

i’alen,  of  Philadelphia.  The  benefit  received  in  her  - 

case  warrants  me  In  saying  to  sufiTerers  in  a  similar  “Ahoat  throe  yoarm  ayo  I  hatl  a  mororo  at- 
way  tliat  they  would  do  well  to  Investigate  for  them-  tack  of  Asthma,  and  was  weak  and  worn  out  for 
selves.  John  J.  Mason,  M.D.  loss  of  sleep.  I  dismissed  my  physician,  as  his  rem- 

“  CoLi'HBCB,  Ga.,  .August  IS,  1888.”  edies  gave  me  no  relief,  and  commenced  the  Home 

-  Treatment  of  Compound  Oxygen,  using  no  other 

••  Thaahn  to  the  lAtrd  anA  CoatyouaA  Ojry-  remedy,  and  it  cured  me.  I  am  eighty  years  old. 
gen,  1  am  so  much  better,  and  hope  soon  tube  well.  “Geo.  L.  Dovglas, 

“MRS.  8TRODMAN.  "  LocisviLLE,  Ky.,  October,  1888.” 

“  1446  Light  8t.,  Baltimore,  Mn.,  Aug.  ‘JT,  1888.”  - 

-  “taut  rou/ldottt  that  your  t'otuyouuA  Ojry~ 

“hturo  umluy  your  VomyouuA  Ojeyyeu  I  gen  saved  my  life.  Mrs.  Thoma.s  Pf.PFER. 

have  been  gaining  in  strength  right  along.  I  ••  SrRiNonELD,  Tenn.,  .September  ‘JS,  1888.” 

“  Miss  Paclina  Baog.  - 

“  Bli'E  Rapids,  Marshall  Co.,  Kan.,  Aug.  29, 1888."  {  “tharo  roeoiooA  HortAod  houeftt  /rout  the 

-  !  use  of  Compound  Oxygen.  Mrs.  8.  'f.  Griswold. 

"f  mu*  iu  hotter  health  than  for  meeeral  “  GREENFIELD,  OHIO,  October  6,  1868.” 
yean,  which  blessed  fact  Is  due  to  Compound  Oxy-  - 

gen.  Miss  Delia  C.  Davis.  “The  Cou*pout*A  Ojryyen  Treatnteut  haa 

*■  Galway,  N.V.”  _  been  very  beneficial  to  me.  .A.  R.  Blai  ksy. 

"  Charlottesville,  Ga.” 

**f  fully  iuAoroe  the  CoutpouuA  Otnyeu  - 

Treatment.  J.  F.  Spence,  “I  hare  reeetveA  HeetAeA  heuejit  frout  the 

"PretidaU  Oranl  Memorial  VnivertUu.  i  use  of  Compound  Oxygen.  Miss  S.  E.  ItHonis. 

■*’ Athens,  Tenn.”  _  |  "Allandale,  8.C.,  October  8, 1888." 

“  Harluy  trieA  your  CompouHA  Ojryyeu,  t  .  “  Vour  f'outpou uA  Ojryyeu  Treatuieut  ham 

believe  it  to  be  a  gteat  remedy.  It  did  me  a  great  ;  done  me  much  good,— even  saved  my  life, 
deai  of  good.  Mrs.  Alex.  McKay,  i  “  Rev.  T.  J.  Taylor. 

•'  Ki'FAt'LA,  Ala.,  October  15, 1888.”  |  “  Warbentown,  Warren  Co.,  N.C.,  Oct.  6, 1888." 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  send  to  Dbs.  .Starkey  A  Palkn 
for  their  brochure  of  200  pages,  and  their  quarterly  review  entitled  Health  and  Life;  they  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  any  address  free  of  charge.  These  publications  contain  the  record  or  result  in  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  Treatment  in  cases  of  consumption,  bronchitis,  asthma,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  debility,  and  all  ctaronk  and  nervous  disorders;  or,  ityou  ever  come  tn  Phila¬ 
delphia,  call  and  see  them.  Address  Dus.  STARKEY  A  PALEN.  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
831  Montgomery  Street,  Baa  Fraucisco,  CaL :  58  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


•'  Louisville,  Ky.,  October,  1888.” 

“I  au*  <>«N/l4f«Nr  that  your  t'otupouuA  Ojry~ 

gen  saved  my  life.  Mrs.  Thoma.s  Pepper. 

"  Springhelo,  Tenn.,  .September  ‘25,  1888.” 

“I  hare  reeetroA  AeelAeA  heueltt  frout  the 

use  of  Compound  Oxygen.  Mas.  8.  T.  Griswold. 

“  Greenpield,  Ohio,  October  6, 1868.” 

“The  CoutpouuA  ttjrygen  Treatnteut  haa 

been  very  beneficial  to  me.  .A.  R.  Blai  ksy. 

"  Charlottesville,  Ga.” 

“I  hare  reeelreA  AeelAeA  heue/lt  frout  the 

I  use  of  Compound  Oxygen.  Miss  S.  E.  ItHnnEs. 

"  Allandale,  8.C.,  October  8, 1888." 


delphia,  call  and  see  them.  Address  Drs.  STARKEY  A  PALEN.  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
831  Montgomery  Street,  Baa  Fraocisco,  CaL  ^  58  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PIKTl  fI*B»  BEFOH  THE  f  tBlIC  upon  their  oxooUenco  »Ione  hare  attotnert  an 
VBPVBCHASED  PRE-EMIBEBCE,  which  eat*bIUhea  them  as  «»eqi«*«Ied  «n 
TONE.  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP, •AND  DURABILITY.^ 
WareraMu:  111  Flflh  Areiae,  Mew  lerhi  M4  *  EOf  Baltlaere  M.,  EaHI«ere. 


,^"*0017  WCIOfTP 
PURE 


lit  rapciior  excrUence  proren  til  mminiiH  of  hornet 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  arentory.  It  it  uted  by  the 
United  Htates  Government.  Endorted  by  the  headi  of 
the  Great  Univertitiee  at  the  Stroncaet.  Pnreet,  and 
mott  Healthful.  Dr.  Price't  Cream  Baking  Powder 
doea  not  contain  Ammonia.  Lime  or  Alum.  Bold  only 
in  Cant. 

PRICE  BAKING  IMWDER  CO., 

!(CW  TOBK.  CHICAUO.  tT.  LODIt. 


CALIGRAPH 

MEDAL  AWARDED! 

GREATEST  SPEED  ON  RECORD!! 


126  words  per  mionte,  errors  eicladed. 


For  full  and  correct  account  of  above  tett,  addrcM 

THC  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

nARTPOHD,  CONN. 

New  Vork  Braarh.  >37  Broadway. 


T.  AV.  Oobornr.  wlnaer  of  InlemattaBai  ran- 
teat  at  Taraalo.  wrote  oa  toe  I'allcrapii  \%  rtling 
Marhtae  ESO  wardt  in  lira  miaulet,  thna  cain. 
Inc  far  the  Caliaraitb  the  rharaaioaahlp  of  the 


Bald  by  Grarers  everywhere. 


f.  BAKER  &  CO,,  Dordieiter,  lass. 


A  REMARKiteLE  FLESH  PRODUCER. 


W  You  Have 

I  CONSUMPTION  I COUOHORCOLD 
^  BRONCHITIS  I  Throat  Affectioii 
5  SCROFULA  I  Wasting 

Q  Or  antf  IUmtomi  trhrre  thr  Throat 

tJ  are  Iit/lantod,  Lack  of  Stmtgth  or  \rt7r 

^  Fateer.  you  otm  be  Jlelirmi  and  Cuml  h<t 

:  SCOTT’S 
lEBfULSION 


BAK£R*S 

i^MaGIiocolate, 

iJke  an  onr  ehoeohdea,  la  pra. 
pared  with  the  (realeet  care,  and 
cooalete  of  a  enpeiior  quality  of 
cocoa  and  eogar,  flavored  with 
pare  mnlUa  bean.  Servad  ae  a 
diinlt,  or  eaten  dry  aa  eonfeo 
tiooery.  It  la  a  dettetoua  aitlole, 
and  la  highly  recommended  by 
tourlaU. 


^  Warranted  aba«lttfel|f  purm 
€'ocom,  from  which  the  eace«t  of 
Oil  hat  been  removed.  It  hat  ators 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  w  ith  .Starch  Arrow- 
r<iot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a  eup.  It  it  deliciout. 
nourishing,  strengthening,  etaily  di¬ 
gested,  and  admirably  adai>ted  f«  in¬ 
valids  as  svell  as  for  persona  in  health. 


GOLD  MEDAL)  PABI8,lg78. 


CO.,  Donlieiter,  laii. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIB.  lUTt. 

BAK£R*S 


IS  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

S  with  HypophRsphites. 

PALATAntC  AS  M  ILS. 

Ut 

2  .4alc  /tor  HcotVs  Btnulsiou,  and  let  no  tir- 
h*  planeUlott  or  solicitation  induce 'yua  to  accept 
a  substitute. 

Sold  btj  till  Druyginth. 
SCOTT  A  BOWNE.  Chemists.  N.  Y. 


or  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST.^ 


V. 


P?PRICE)5 

CREAM 

gAKiNg 

■‘OWDEK 

si!?®''  PERFECT  M*?? 


INVALUABLE  IN  SCROFULA  AND  WASTING  DISEASES. 


